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USE 


WESTON S 
LEDGER 
PAPER 


BYRON WESTON CO. 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 























Mills at 


A little higher Dalton, Mass. 


priced than other 
makes, 
but its superior 
qualities 
justify 
the additional 
expenditure 








Our | 
Selling Agents in 
Chicago are 
BRADNER 
SMITH 
& CO. 






























































(id Berkshire [])ills 


Established 1801.- 1901, Our Centennial. 


per Co 


Manufacturers of 


C. B. Prescort, ‘Treas. 
T. Henry Spencer, Asst, Treas, 
Chemically Pure 


alle ey Pap PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER 


For Platinum Printing, Bromide Printing, 
Solar Printing, 


Boiyoke, Mass., 5. S.A. 








FIRST-CLASS FLAT AND FOLDED 


PAPERS 











“*Vailey Paper Co. No. 1 Bond 1900°’ 
No. 1 Bond Regular List 


**Commercial Bond 1900’ 
One-half Regular List 


**Yalley Library Linen’’ 
For High-grade Paneteries 
**Valley Paper Co. Linen Ledger 1900” 
A Strictly No. 1 Ledger 


These papers recommend themselves 
as unexcelled- for Correspondence, 
Business or Pleasure, and for Legal 
Blanks and. Important Documents. 


‘Commercial Linen toduer’’} Heed. at the 
0. 2 Ledgers 


*‘Our Ledger’ 
**French Linen,’’ wove and laid 


Cream Laid Linen and White Wove Bond 
The Foremost of. No. 1 Linens 


**Old English Linen and Bond’’ 


Standard for Fine Commercial Work 


*/Candvens Linen and. Bond" 


ne best low-priced Linen and Bond made 
Extra-superfine 


**Old Valley Mills 1900’ 
“Valley Paper Co. Superfine’ 


**Valley Forge’’ Flats 


As good’ as the best 
Extra-fine quality 





EXTRA SUPERFINE 
BRISTOL BOARD 


WHITE AND CREAM, 
ALL REGULAR WEIGHTS, 
CARRIED IN STOCK. 








TuEse PAPERS ARE UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY. SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 





Holyolkie, Mass., U. S. A. 


Selling Agents for Chicego: 


WROE @ BIGELOW, 1106-7 Monadnock Bldg. 
SSSSHSKRESSISTSOHOSHOSHESHSHOEELOKSEOSCESOHOUSCEOS 


Manufactured by 


Old Berkshire Mills Zo, 


DALTON, MASS,, U.S.A. 


SOOOOOHOSPOOCOVHHOOSSEOOOSHSOOOHOOHOEESE 
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THE GROUND HOG SAYS 


Many things occur this month, but 
none so important to the PRINTER 
as the annual Butler sale of 


ACCUMULATED ODD LOTS 


Everything of this nature goes at a 
greatly reduced price. Send for the 
odd lot list and order early 


J.W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


J.W.BUTLER PAPER CO. 


CHICAGO 
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Not a New, Untried Machine — Hundreds in Use. 








One-Man 


S 1 mplex Type Setter 


There never will be an inferior Simplex. 
‘‘TMPROVEMENT is the order of the age’’— not retrogression. 











HE publisher wants the best there is— not something 
admittedly inferior. Every purchaser of the SIMPLEX 
will always get the best machine that can be built 

If we ever felt compelled to offer the trade two 

machines, a superior and an inferior machine, we would 
naturally not make the inferior machine any better than 
we must, lest it interfere with the sale of our better 
machine. The publisher would soon discover that it costs just as much to 
operate an inferior machine, with poorer result — and would wake up to the 
fact that results count more than first cost. 

The fact that the sales of the SIMPLEX have increased more rapidly 
than those of any other machine shows that it best meets the wants of the 
publishers of interior dailies, weeklies, etc. 

One operator on the SIMPLEX does the work of three or four com- 
positors. If a still larger output is desired, two people can be put on one 
machine and the output doubled. The user of any other machine must buy 
two machines if a double output is desired, which means double investment, 
double expenses, etc. 

The SIMPLEX requires no gas, no expensive machinist, only nominal 
repairs, and its price is only half that of any other first-class machine. 

Every purchaser of the SIMPLEX gets the best value for his money— 
most efficiency, most service, most satisfaction — the least expense of opera- 
tion, the least complexity, the least bother and worry. 

The SIMPLEX is the simplest, cheapest and best proposition. Sold 
on easy terms, or leased with option to purchase. 


THE UNITYPE COMPANY. 


200 Monroe St., Chicago 150 Nassau St., New York 
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Ghe “Century” 
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Friction, Rosin and Protanity 
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. Every experienced pressman and every practical printer knows that one 
of the most notorious defects of the old-style two-revolution press was the 
> unreliability of its register. 

4 This was because the old-style press was dependent absolutely upon the 
4 friction between the bearers on the bed and the rims of the cylinder te keep 
‘ the bed and cylinder in perfect register throughout the printing stroke. And 
. whenever this friction failed, putting rosin on the bearers was the first recourse. 
a . . 1. . 

> Another was the lowering of the cylinder until it was jammed down so 
‘4 hard on the bearers that an unnatural and dangerous strain was brought on the 
e rock shaft, the side rods, or the split journal boxes of the impression mechan- 
> : 

> ism and on the journals of the cylinder; then the press could only be run on 
4 the slowest speed, with frequent stoppages to see if everything was all right. 

. What a waste of time, labor and patience, with a possible injury to the 
» ‘ : 

> press itself, was to be charged up against every job the press did. 

4 And yet there are to-day new presses which possess these same old- 
> fashioned principles of construction being offered to the trade as modern 
> : : , ' ; 

> machines, and the builders claim they will not vary in register between the bed 
4 and cylinder ! 

. ! 

e Don’t be jollied into believing such a claim. 

For the old-style press did lose register between the bed and cylinder, 
4 and every new press possessing the same principles of construction will, and 
. must inevitably, do so. 

» ‘ . 

> But the ‘‘CENTURY’’ Press can not lose its register, as 
. the “CENTURY” is not dependent for register on friction between the 
> bearers on the bed and the rims of the cylinder. 

» ee , . 

> And it is the on/y two-revolution press whose bed and cylinder are locked 
7 
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throughout the entire printing stroke by immovable Continuous Register Rack > 
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> and Gearing without movable parts or complicated mechanism. 
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MAK ERS OF 
Letterpress, 
Steelplate, 
Copperplate 


a 


Lithographers’ 


INKS 


Dry Colors, 
Varnishes, 


Oils and Dryers. 


The Ault & 


Co. 














Importers of 
Lithographic 
Stones, 
Supplies and 
Bronzes. 





























Cincinnati, 
New York, 
Chicago, 
Saint Louis, 
Toronto, 
London. 
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The Seybold Machine Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 




















DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON BERLIN. TORONTO 








PATENTEES AND BUILDERS OF 


Paper Cutters Embossers 


SIX STYLES, EIGHT SIZES EIGHT STYLES. NINE SIZES 


Duplex Trimmer 


Signature Presses 
Die Presses 
Smashing Machines 
Bundling Machines 
Backing Machines 


Round-Corner Cutters 
Rotary Board Cutters 
Knife Grinders 
Hand Stampers 
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“SEYBOLD’’ FOUR-ROD TRIPLE TOGGLE EMBOSSER 
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Fie HARRIS — 
AMUTOMATIC PREY 
COMPANY? 


























To the General Trade 


a pile of ordinary cut stock. 


To the Folding-box Maker 


To the Envelope Manufacturer 
adopted. 

To the Card Index Maker 
exclusively, or nearly so. 


To the Paper Bag Maker 





The Many-sided Harris. 


The Harris is offered as a time saver, space saver and money saver on a very 
large class of general printing. It is thoroughly automatic, feeding itself from 


To the Proprietary Medicine Trade 
The Harris is of great value. It has been generally adopted for printing cus- 
tomers’ cards on the backs of almanacs — doing the work at the rate of 5,000 
impressions per hour, where the runs average but 300 between changes. 


The Harris offers unexpected facilities. The great variety of odd shapes that 
can be printed automatically is a constant surprise. 


The Harris offers a printing facility so advantageous that it has been generally 


The Harris is a prime necessity. To this work ten Harris presses are devoted 


The Harris offers facilities for automatically printing square, satchel bottom 
and automatic bags in sizes from 1% lb. to 25 Ib., at 5,000 impressions per hour, 
and also flour sack tubes in four colors, 5,000 tubes per hour. 





7 : 





FOR FULL PARTICULARS, 


NILES, OHIO 


CHICAGO — OLp CoLony BUILDING 





ADDRESS 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


NEW YORK — 26 CorTLanpT STREET 
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Je HARRIS — 
AUTOMATIC PREXY 
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The Many-sided Harris. 


the Tag Manufacturer 
The Harris has proved itself indispensable, printing 125,000 single tags per 
day, day in and day out, with frequent changes, or in gangs of four if desired. 


the Counter-Check Book Manufacturer 


We say that the Harris can be run with numbering heads, printing in one color 
and numbering with another at the same impression. The demand made upon 
us by printers of this specialty is now met by recent devices of our Mr. C.G. 
Harris and others, and counter-check books are being economically produced 
on the Harris. 


the Manufacturer of Gummed Labels 
The Harris is highly economical. 


the Maker of Manifold Impression Books 


The close automatic register of the Harris is a high recommendation. 


the Seedsman 
The Harris is useful for seed packets, flat or made up, and for a hundred 
other things. 


the Manufacturer of Paper Nowelties 
What the Harris will do is a good reason for corresponding with us. 


the Manufacturer of Jewelers’ Cards 
The Harris is as useful as to the tag men or the card index maker. 


all large Manufacturers doing their own Printing 
The Harris is unusually attractive, because as a class, they always figure costs. 

















| presmenesonienscmanencminsaaietatenioniienneonannesie nan RaRIEN NTE 
THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


CHICAGO — OLp CoLony BuILDING 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


NILES, OHIO 


NEW YORK — 26 CorTLanpT STREET 
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THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO., NEW LONDON, CONN. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 38 PARK ROW. JOHN HADDON & Co., AGENTS, LONDON. MILLER & RICHARD, CANADIAN AGENTS, TORONTO. 


THE OPTIMV 


A very large printing firm, sufficiently large to employ its own mechanical 
expert, and a superintendent of its press department, gave to another the following 
special reasons why. it purchased Optimus Two-Revolution Printing Presses: 

















“Speed. 
Ease and smoothness in running. 
Uniformity of impression. 
Strength of impression bearings. 
Convenience and accessibility in making ready. 
Minimum wear of type and plates. 
Exceedingly effective delivery. | 
Simplicity and general strength in construction and operation.” 





In presenting these reasons it has outlined a perfect printing press, and as 





these reasons apply solely to, and are descriptive only of, the Optimus, they are 
most highly valued, as their source theoretically and practically is authoritative. 


THE OPTIMV 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, CHICAGO, GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS 














For Sale by—GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, KANSAS CITY, MO.; ST. LOUIS PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. ; GREAT WESTERN 
TyPE FOUNDRY, OMAHA, NEB.; MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO., ST. PAUL, MINN.; SOUTHERN PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
On THE PACIFIC COAST—THE SOUTHWEST PRINTERS SUPPLY, LOS ANGELES, CAL.; PACIFIC PRINTERS SUPPLY HOUSE, SEATTLE, WASH, 











SET IN PLYMOUTH CONDENSED AND FRENCH OLD STYLE NO. 3, MADE BY BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER. 








Fr 


 JAEN ECKE! 


PRINTING INK CO. 














> N 
DRY COL ORY 


VARMWIIITE S, BRONZE 
POWDERS 


- 
rk 
sew We 





TT ee 





Meet rere fy prove avalied help bila he out land ; JAENECKE IMPS 


Verles a6 


IN REFERENCE TO INSERT SEE UNDER NOTES. 





















WORKS AT 
NEWARK N.J. 








PRINTING INK CO. , 


PRINTING 48° LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 
DRY COLORS VARNISHES BRONZE POWDERS 










JAENFCKE’S THREE-COLOR 


PROCESS INKS 
COMBINE THE NECESSARY QUALIFICA- 
TIONS FOR PRINTING FROM THREE-COLOR 
PROCESS PLATES. THESE INKS ARE OF 
THE PROPER SHADES, REQUIRE NO MANIP- 
ULATION ON THE PART OF THE PRINTER, 
AND GIVE THE PICTURE THE TONE 
EFFECTS AND SHADES OF COLOR IN THE 
REPRODUCTION OF OIL PAINTINGS. 
THEIR ADAPTABHALY TO THIS PAR TIC- 
ULAR AND ARTISTIC CLASS OF PRINTING, 
MAKE THEM A NECESSARY ADJUNCT IN 
PRESS-ROOMS WHERE THREE-COLOR 
PROCESS WORK IS DONE. 
4 PICTURE, FIT TO ADORN-THE WALLS 
OF ANY OFFICE, SHOWING A COMBINATION 
OF OUR THREE-COLOR PROCESS INKS, 
WILL BE MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 
REQUESTS FOR -OUO TATIONS WILL 
RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 





























NEWARK N. J. 
NEW YORK 
® CHICAGO 

























HANOVER GERMANY. 
MOSCOW RUSSIA. 
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The “VICTOR” 


Steel Die Power 
Embossing and 


The only entirely satisfactory press 
of its Kind in the market today 


POINTS 


Only three adjustments to press. 
The only press that trips the impression 
at any point while running. 


l 
S k, sa ping pap m 
Will stamp any die to lim f 
r can handle the p 


per. 
The pes. ren i —— — die 
za iii ieapenniea 3 


Write for samples and full infermation 


nll The Fullard ‘Manuiacturing Co., Inc. 


t Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PRINTERS USING THE 


SCOTT ALL-SIZE ROTARY 





ARE MAKING MONEY 


BECAUSE they can print almanacs, supplements, catalogues, books, magazines, and any 
kind of work that a flat-bed perfecting or two-revolution press does at the rate of 


50,000 PER DAY 


ON ONE OR BOTH SIDES OF THE SHEET 


ANY SIZE SHEET DESIRED 


can be had, as the cutting cylinders are constructed to cut off EIGHTY-EIGHT different 
lengths, and any width roll can be used. 





SEND TO OFFICE NEAREST 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT THIS MACHINE 











We manufacture One and Two Color Lithographic and Aluminum Presses, Drum Cylinder, Two-Revolution Presses with Front Fly and 
Printed-Side-Up Deliveries, Flat-Bed Perfecting, Rotary Magazine, Color and Newspaper presses, Stereotype and Electrotype Machinery 

















Class H F — Four-Roller, Two-Revolution Press, 
Printed-Side-Up Delivery 














WALTER SCOTT & CO. 
PLAINFIELD, 











NEW YORK OFFICE, Times Building 

CHICAGO OFFICE, Monadnock Block N ° J °9 U e S e A. 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, Security Building Cable Address 
BOSTON OFFICE, Winthrop Building WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK 
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ILLINOIS ENGRAVING COMPANY 


F566 DEARBORN STREET—- CHICAGO 
ILLUSTRATORS —DESIGNERS-—PRINTING PLATE MAKERS 






















Our customers are the elite in their 
respective lines. We would like to add 
your name to our list. 

Quick Service ==-Best Results 






The half-tone above was made from 
mi D RO Pp U S a group of half-tone ‘‘proofs,’’ and is 
A L I N E 99 one-third size. The goods ‘‘show up’’ 


pretty well for miniatures, don’t they ? 
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THESE INKS 
ARE THE 


ADOPTED 
Bx Tk 
LEADING 








» i 


PRINTERS sin AU 


OF 


THE WORLD. 


THE STANDARD PRINTING INK CO. 





And other 
We CRO \ \ B L A C K Black and 
Manufacturers of Black and Colored 
Printing Inks 





CHICAGO BRANCH 
69-71 Plymouth Place 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 





MULTIPLEX PRESS PUNCH 


THE ONLY PUNCH WHICH CAN BE WORKED SUCCESSFULLY 
ON A CYLINDER PRESS AS WELL AS A JOB PRESS 


WITH TWO PUNCHES 


MAGAZINE 


With magazine for catching the 
waste disKs which prevents the 
bits of paper from getting on 
inKing rollers or in the type 





IN PLACE : 





Locks in the form in any position, taking the place of a piece of furniture 8 x 50 ems, punching the work at the same time it is 


printed, saving roo per cent. 
for descriptive circular. 

For sale and in stock by 
ALL SUPPLY HOUSES 


Four dies are fitted to each machine and are easily interchangeable. 


MULTIPLEX PRESS PUNCH C0O., 1448 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Write to us or nearest supply house 








| PANRABOL MFG. CO. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURERS OF 


Prepared Gums, Glues, Sizes and Finishes, 


Pastes, Cements, Mucilages, 
155 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


MACHINE GUM —For use on folding and mailing machines. Ready 
for use. Guaranteed to keep for three months. Cold water will reduce 
it. Does not harden in the keg. 

FLEXIBLE GLUE— For heaviest bookbinding. Much more elastic than 
ordinary glue. 

SPHINX LIQUID GLUE No. 2—Replacing animal glue for light binding. 
Can be used cold, saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell. 

EMBOSSING LIQUID — For leather, cloth and silk. 

ARABOL MUCILAGE, XX—tThe cleanest mucilage, transparent, easy 
flowing, not crusting at the mouth of the bottle. 


MATRIX PASTE— Ready mixed. Needs only reducing by cold water. 








SAMPLE SETS OF 
Copper Plate Engraving 
Steel Die Embossing 


CONTENTS 

INVITATIONS—Wedding, Anniversary, Banquet, At Home, Dinner, Recep- 
tion and Club, in Shaded Old English and other late styles. 

CARDS—Calling, Business, Representative. 

EMBOSSING — Monograms, Shield Dies, Addresses, Coats-of-Arms, etc. 

A complete line of samples comprising seven three-leaf foiders, 7% x 14 
inches, displaying specimens of our engraving and embossing, with price-list 
accompanying same, quoting a separate itemized price on each sample. Many 
orders are lost simply because you can not estimate the price and talk with 
intelligence regarding this class f work. Write for information. 


WM. FREUND & SONS 


Established 1865 174-176 State Street, CHICAGO 
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Your father’s father’s father, 
his sons, their sons, and yours, 
have used “H. D.” INK to 


advantage. 


O satisfy five generations is proof 
positive of the great merit of 
“H. D.” Ink. The enormous increase 
in the sales of “H.D.” in 1go1 is ev- 
dence that the quality is maintained, and 
that “H. D.” still satisfies. If you don’t 
use “H.D.,” try it, and you will. Its 
qualities are peculiar and desirable. For 
Black and Colored Inks, made to suit the 
requirements, address 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


Established 1860 


1925 SOUTH STREET, CINCINNATI. 
345 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


147 PEARL STREET, BOSTON. 
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~ . e 
I his Illustration will serve to convey a general idea of the arrangement of our Raised= 


line Beveler No. 3, the most elaborate form of Lining-Beveler we make. We recommend 


machines of this sort for service where a great deal is demanded of a Lining-Beveler. 


be found to meet every need. 


It will 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, 
PATERSON, N. J., U.S. A. 














Sold by all stationers 
and booksellers 





Our Papers are supplied in Fine Wedding Sta- 
tionery, Visiting Cards and other specialties by 
GEO. B. HURD é CO., New York, whose boxes bear 
the word “‘ Crane’s,”’ containing our goods. 


HESE goods are the best for all dealers. Their 

merits are known the world over, and they yield 

a profit to the dealer. Once tried, the purchaser 

becomes a regular customer. ‘They are suited to the 
tastes of the most select trade. Presented in the follow- 
ing styles and qualities: 

SUPERFINE QUALITY-—In Light Blue Boxes, contain- 


ing 4% ream of Note Paper each, and in separate boxes % 
thousand Envelopes corresponding. 

EXTRA SUPERFINE, QUALITY — In Lavender Col- 
ored Boxes, containing % ream of Extra Fine Paper each; 
in like boxes are Envelopes to match. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


All this Stati 
can "ate pa Z. G W. M. CRANE 
DALTON, MASS. 


represented 7 # @ 



































MORE THAN WOMEN. 


DO YOU EVER MAKE THEM TALK FOR YOU ? 


Every progressive newspaper and job printer should use the Hoke Crown 
Engraving Plate Process of making cuts. It is simple, quick and inexpensive; 
used by the largest dailies, also by the smaller weeklies. 

Tell us about yourself and we will explain the adaptability of our method to 
your needs. You make the cuts in your own office. We furnish you with the 
tools, materials and instruction, and we fuarantee your success. No expensive 
plant i is required. Cost of maintenance is nominal. 

We place publishers in correspondence with competent artists when desired. 
We instruct local artists when requested. All letters answered promptly. Write 
us. Our many years of experience will help you. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CoO. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. and 111 Fleet St. E. C., London, Eng. 
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WAS 7) IN SETTLEMENT OF THE BILL FOR ENGRAVINGS 


wads er LECTRIC (TY ENGRAVINGCO. 
fe PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION COMPANY. 


ELS SSS. 


his was one of the 


Pen a alin é. 


ond gga raped oue e firm. 


GQ MR Bennit? 
a ee 
The work was uniform in 
excellent and in every 
Way Salisfacsory. 


wt are wanting 
NGRAVINGS 


let us estimate on your 
work. 

No order too large or 

f (00 small to receive ourNs 

| besl attention. 





ectr city 





R. ROSSEEL. 
sul ies DEP'T. Says: 


"Most satisfactory work./ 
have recommended your — 
house to a number of people 
who want the best Work 


MrGreen. 
ChiefClerk Publicity Bureau. 
says- 

"/do not see ‘how youhave been 
able to ive us Such g00d 
service on the /Jar¢e 
quantities of wor. ordered. 
/ congratulate you on your 

system of taking Care of rush 
orders.’’ 








| 





Pam. 
; K@z laine = 
NSFAVINGCO.»s:i35:3 | 
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& e | Is its Own Compressor. 
A Binder that Binds! oc 
COPYRIGHTED 
NT ie ee 
D EMERSON PATENT BINDER 


For Pay Rolls, Balance Sheets, 

Estimate Blanks, R. R. Blanks, Tariffs, 
Way-Bills, Blue Prints, Photographs, Fabrics, 
Catalogs, Anything, Everything that 

can be Filed or Bound. 

Compact and not Clumsy. 

No Thicker than its Contents. 


























Greatly Improved, NEW Patents ‘‘Allowed.’’ 
eer Asa File. 
Permanent Binder. 
BEST Transfer File. COSTS LESS THAN OTHERS. THE BARRETT BINDERY Ca. 
é ar Every P ose > 
ST All around Every Purpose Call, Write or Telephone. 180% -182% MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 











CAN BE REFILLED INDEFINITELY. 






















The Saving in Fuel|MOTOR GENERATOR 


i" For Electrotypers, Platers and General Deposition of Metals. 
1S a Large Item 1 to 6 Volts, 400 to 5,000 Amperes. 


in your expense account. Why not 
save it and also get an Engine that 
gives steady power and starts with 
one turn of the crank and will run 
until you stop it? Costs no more 
than others. 
Gas or Gasoline. 
Stationary or Marine. 


18-foot Launches, . . . $275 
204eot Launches,... 325 
peices Manufactured by JANTZ & LEIST ELECTRIC CO. 


THE BUICK MFG. CO. 808-810 Elm St., CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN IF INTERESTED, SEND FOR DESCRIPTION AND QUOTATION, 


























GIVE THE BEST VALUE. 
NON-SPARKING. 

HIGH EFFICIENCY. 
STRONG TORQUE. 


ECONOMICAL CURRENT 
CONSUMPTION. 


GREAT DURABILITY. 


BUILT ON SCIENTIFIC 
PRINCIPLES. 


SAFE. RELIABLE. 
CLEAN. FLEXIBLE. 





Send for 
Bulletin No. 3,200. 








SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Offices — 527-531 West 34th Street, New York. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago: Fisher Building. Boston: 275 Devonshire Street. St. Louis: Security Building. Baltimore: Maryland Trust Building. 
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meV ictoria’” 


Is the MOST PERFECT Platen Printing 
Press for Job and Art Printing & & & & 
FOR PRINTERS, 
BOOKBINDERS, 
and BOXMAKERS. 


The ‘‘Victoria’’ prints, embosses, scores and 
cuts out at one operation. 








LATEST IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS : 


Self-Acting Arm-Guard to prevent accidents to the 
layer-on. 

Self-Acting Safety Arrangement against breakage 
of any other part of the machine, if through bad locking-up 
of the form the roller-carriage should be stopped and the 
operating pawl broken. 








i, 


ee ee ee 








Without Competition. Patented Everywhere. re 
Victoria Illustration Press, No. V 


With Patent Double Inking Apparatus. 
R k it h S h id Fresh supply and distribution of ink above and below the form. 
0c S ro C nel er Unrivaled for Colour and Art Process Printing. 
Succrs. Ltd. 
’ Send for Catalogues. Ask for Samples. 
ENGINEERING WORKS . psi sninunieed: 
Dresden-Heidenau ae Germ any Telegraphic Address, Victoria Heidenau. A. B. C. Code, 4th edition, used, 




















An ACME 
Binder No. 6 


presents many advantages in 
cost. The price is low. No 
time is wasted in adjusting or in 
clogging. No staples are de- 
stroyed. The machine has a 
great capacity. dd ddaddoa@o 











Acme Staple Co. Ltd. 


500 North Twelfth Street 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., U.S.A. 











Patented Europe and America. 
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Is Your Compositors’ Time Worth Saving ? 


WITH ROUSE JOB STICKS THEY CAN PRODUCE BETTER WORK AND MORE OF IT 


SIZES AND PRICES 
Length. 2-Inch. 2%-Inch. 2!-Inch. 
6-Inch . $1.75 . $1.85 . $1.95 
8-Inch . 2.00 . 2.10 . 2.20 
10-Inch . 2.25 . 2.35 . 2.45 
12-Inch . 2.50 . 2.60 . 2.70 
18-Inch . 3.00 .—.-— 








THE ROUSE JOB STICK IS THE LATEST AND BEST 
JOB STICK. AN UP-TO-DATE TOOL FOR PROGRESS- 
IVE PRINTERS. THE QUICKEST OF ALL TO SET. 
CORRECT MEASURES. UNYIELDING KNEE. 


Mailed to any address in the United States on receipt of the price. 


Your money back if not satisfied. 





The American Lead and Rule Cutter No.3 


Is the BEST Cutter Made. 


The American Lead and Rule Cutter No. 2 


Is eastly Second-best. 


N Gauges quickly and positively to 45 picas, by points, N Gauges quickly and positively to 105 picas by 
0. and up to 105 picas by nonpareils, .. $12.00 0. nonpareils, . . . . . . . =. $10.00 


B h Have our Patented Quick-setting, Self-centering, Automatic- 
ot locking, Wear-compensating Gauges, which insure 
QUICK RESULTS AND PERMANENT ACCURACY; 
FEATURES POSSESSED BY NO OTHER CUTTER MADE. 









HIGHEST AWARD 
PARIS, 1900 
BUFFALO, 1901 


MR. EDW, W. STVTESS, 
Spokane, Wash. 
Says: 





“Your American Lead and Rule 
Cutter is the best one now manufac- 
tured. It should be in every job and 
newspaper office.”’ 


YOU’RE WASTING MONEY 
trying to get along without 
these time-saving tools. 





American Lead and Rule Cutter No. 3 


REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES --- THERE IS NONE “JUST AS GOOD.”’ 


If your dealer will not supply you, write us. Illustrated Booklet Free. 


H. B. ROUSE ©Q CO., Makers, 334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





JOHN HADDON & CO., Lonnon, Sole Agents for Great Britain. 
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THE LATEST ACHIEVEMENT IN 
NEWSPAPER PERFECTING PRESSES 
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R. HOE & CO’S IMPROVED DOUBLE QUADRUPLE 
COMBINATION OCTUPLE PRESS AND FOLDERS. 


CAPACITY PER HOUR WHEN RUNNING AS A BLACK PRESS ONLY: 


96,000 4, 6, OR 8 PAGE PAPERS (ALL THE SHEETS INSET) 
72,000 10-PAGE PAPERS (ALL THE SHEETS INSET) 
60,000 12-PAGE PAPERS (48,000 INSET, 12,000 COLLECTED) 
48,000 16-PAGE PAPERS (COLLECTED) 
48,000 12, 14 OR 16 PAGE PAPERS (ALL THE SHEETS INSET) 
24,000 18 OR 20 PAGE PAPERS (ALL THE SHEETS INSET) 
24,000 20, 24 OR 28 PAGE PAPERS (COLLECTED) 
36,000 20-PAGE PAPERS (COLLECTED) 

WILL ALSO PRINT PAPERS (OF FROM 4 TO 28 PAGES) IN COLORS 


Six of these machines have been ordered for ‘‘The Chicago Tribune,’’ some of which have already 
been installed, and are giving the best possible results. They embody our latest patented improve- 
ments, are simple in design, convenient to operate and most efficient in every way. The construction 
throughout is the very best, both as to workmanship and materials. 





WHEN IN NEED OF TWENTIETH-CENTURY MACHINERY 
For Printing, Stereotyping, Electrotyping or Photo-Engraving, Apply to 


R. HOE & CO. 


ALSO: 
192 DEVONSHIRE OF: BOSTON, MASS. 504-520 GRAND ST., NEW YORK, N. Y., VU. Ss. A. 


258 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
MANSFIELD ST., BOROUGH ROAD, LONDON, ENG. 
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“The Crawley Rounder and Backer ts the greatest 
money-saver in the bindery.”’ 








THE CRAWLEY 
Rounding and Backing Machine 


- | fl 
-E nl a fy } 1) MV i 





E. CRAWLEY, SR., & COMPANY 


NEWPORT, KENTUCKY, UNITED STATES AMERICA 




















“The work it does is superior to hand work. It will do from 600 to 800 books 
per hour. It ts what you want, and if you will investigate 
you will find it is what you must have.” 
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UNIVERSAL WIRE-STITCHING 


MACHINES 



























































The Simplest and 
Most Perfectly Made 


WIRE-STITCHING 
MACHINES 


in the market. 





All working parts are of the best quality of Steel, 
hardened and carefully tempered. 





THOUSANDS IN USE 


by best houses in this country and abroad. 








Built in FIVE SIZES, adapted to all requirements. 
No. 1 (Double Head), capacity 1 sheet to 7-8 inch. 
2 ““ “ i (1 


“ “ “4.4 
“ “ “1 1-4 
“ “ < 3:8 


Ui &® 








Write for Catalogue. 


E. C. FULLER & COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE, NEW YORK, 
279 Dearborn Street. 28 Reade Street. 
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* “THE WHITE” ¥ 
Paper Cutting Machine 









































Automatic Clamp, Foot Clamp and Hand Clamp. 


Rapid, powerful and accurate. Material and construction superior to any other machine 
on the market. Automatic Clamp is purely automatic, no frictions or weights. 


For further information, address 


NEw yrorkK E.C. FULLER & CO. cHIcaAGo 
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The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co. 


29 Warren Street, New York 


AN ETSY LE 
328 Dearborn Street Way- 135 South Fifth Street 
Chicago Philadelphia 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


GIANT BRONZING MACHINE 
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SIZE, .. 48x 65 


All 
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NO WORM OR BRONZING PADS 


WILL GIVE BETTER BRONZE DISTRIBUTION BY FAR SIMPLER METHOD 


~ 





We build all sizes of Bronzing Machines on same principle 





Dusting Machines Roughing Machines 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING BRONZE 
unas’ TNS $ powners 


All Lithographic Supplies, all Photo- Engravers’ Supplies, and MACHINERY 
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PARSONS BROTHERS 


Paper Merchants and Exporters 


Guests 257 Broadway, NEWYORK — ast tp 


Cable address, ‘‘ Normanique.” Cable address, ‘‘ Parsobros.’’ Cable address, ‘‘ Unitpaper.” 


Export Agents for he 
American Writing Paper Co. 


The Duncan Co. 
Geo. W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 


AND OTHERS. 


All grades of Paper, Cardboards, Box- 
boards, Printing Machinery, Printing Inks 
and everything connected with the Paper 
and Printing Trades. 











THE CHALLENGE mrss." 


Leading job press of the twentieth century. OnLy 
Gorpon with Norsetess Disc Motion, BALANCED 
Praten, New Impression THRow-orr. Other 
modern improvements. Ask for illustrated circular 
giving complete description and prices. 















SOLD BY aii — 
DEALERS Manufactured by THe CHALLENGE— Patented. Seven Sizes 


vRthe MACHINERY CO., 2553 Leo St., CHICAGO 


























THE CHALLENGE corres guess oh 


A giant in strength—a model of mechanical excel- 
lence—entirely within control of operator without 
moving from his position. An opportunity to send 
circular giving comovlete description and prices is 
requested. 





Illustration of 36-inch size. 
Three Sizes: 30, 32 and 36 inch. 
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YOU DISPLAY NO ECONOMY 


when you shrewdly (?) buy half-tones at one- 
eighth of a dollar per square inch. Buying 
cheap half-tones is not economy, but inex- 
cusable extravagance, and we can prove it. 
We do not advertise that 


Binner Plates mean Perfect Plates 


because it is a good catch-line, but because 
our plates are 100 per cent better in saving 
of make-ready, Jength of run and general 
printing qualities. Now where’s your econ- 
omy in buying cheap half-tones ? 





READ THIS: 


W. F. HALL PRINTING COMPANY, 
PRINTERS AND BINDERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
sINNER ENGRAVING Co., Chicago: January 11, 1902. 

Gentlemen— As a matter of information to you, I wish to say that, 
in a general way, we have had splendid success with your cuts, both 
in making ready and lasting qualities. I have in mind one particular 
case that illustrates their superiority. You recently furnished us ¢wo 
sets of half-tones for a run of 80,000. We completed the entire run in 
good shape with one set of plates. Another engraving firm furnished 
us ¢wo sets of plates for an almost identical job of the same quantity. 
Both sets of these plates were worn out when the work was completed, 
and the printed sheets at the end of each 40,000 impressions were xo 
more than marketable. 

As both jobs were printed on the same press by the same press- 
man, it seems that the facts in the case must indicate something. 

Respectfully, 
EDWIN M. COLVIN, 
W.F. Hall Printing Company. 


Nino 


Engraving Company, 
7 val oe a 








i COLI AID 


21-23-25 PLYMOUTH COURT 


W. A. HINNERS, H.C. LAMMERS, J. L. SHILLING, , 


Treas. and Gen. Mgr. V.-P. and Art Dir. Sec. and Sup. 





New York Brancu, 111 FIFTH AVENUE. 














Court of Excellence Poster, five colors and gold, sent for Ten Cents. We send Sample Proofs of any particular line of Engraving on application, 


On February 1 we will issue the first number of our New Magazine 


“Commercial Originality. 


For the man at the /eart of any business.”’ 


The magazine will treat of the best productions in Engraving and Catalogue Making, 
and be edited each month by Hinners, Lammers and Shilling —of the Binner 
Engraving Company —each an expert in this line of business. 


SEND $1.00 FOR A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION, or 10 Cents for Single Copy. 
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BUFFALO 
ENVELOPES 





are good envelopes. 
Our samples and 
prices tell the story. 
Send for them.: : : 


BUFFALO ENVELOPE CO. 


Commercial 
Sizes, 

Odd Sizes, 
Catalogue, 
Calendar, 
Merchandise 


BUFFALO, N. Y. Envelopes 











Keith Paper Company 


=== Tumer fais, Man. 


E call the attention of the trade 
to the following specialties: 


Sea Wave en Centurion 


Made in ten colors, 21 x 33, 60 lb. and 80 bb., 
showing entirely new and striking two-color 
effects; very attractive. Suitable for Booklet 
Covers, Fancy Stationery and similar purposes. 
Made only by ourselves. 


Vellum end Satin Tints 


In fifteen colors, 21 x 33, 60 lb. and 80 bb., 
for Stationery, Announcements, Covers, etc. 


Onton SKin Bond 


White, glazed and unglazed. Made from 
clear, strong stock, in Folio and Royal sizes. 


SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION 





No Turning Back 


IGHT years ago I started an ink war against high 
prices, and burning every bridge behind me, made 
my retreat impossible. I was in the fight to win, and 
although every available method was tried to drive me 
out of business, I refused to be shelved. I encountered 
obstacles at every rung of the ladder, but step by step I 
gradually overcame them. My defeat or demise was pre- 
dicted scores of times, but I am still in the ring and fast 
reaching the ten thousand mark in my list of customers 
and the one hundred thousand mark in number of orders 
filled. I stood behind my gun and demanded cash in 
advance from every one, be they rich or poor. I had the 
moral courage to return orders to publishers and printers 
who had dollars to my pennies but who were too high- 
strung to send the money in advance. I guaranteed 
every ink that left my place, and when not found as 
represented the money was refunded along with the trans- 
portation charges. All I ask is atrial order. 








SEND FOR MY PRICE-LIST . 








Address 


Printers Ink Jonson 


17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK 











APEX 


Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat. 


TYPOGRAPHIC == 
NUMBERING MACHINE 





Size 1% x % inch. 
Type High. 
Made entirely from 
Steel and fully 
automatic 











Special machines made to order with drop ciphers, entirely automatic, for 
printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris 
Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. 


We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many yer but only recently entered 


the Typographic Field, and having a thorough knowledge of the ot 
oint in the art of making this class of 
that the APEX itself, in the hands of any user, will prove the success of the effort. 


REFERENCES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


NEW YORK STENCIL WORKS, 100 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


produced the APEX as the highest 


er machines of this kind, have 
oods, and feel sure 


| pat 
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he Huber Press 


HUBER PRINTING PRESS CO. rf 







Competition is admitted to be more energetic in the printing trades at the present 
time than ever before. ‘There is competition outside of prices for work done. Competi- 
tion to-day is greater on the excellence of the work than on the price it can be produced 
for. To meet this new profit destroyer, artistic production, the printer must consider the 
best materials to produce the best results in the shortest time. Competitors may make 
wild claims, and like the false logician prove that ‘a dog has no tail,” and win a customer, 
and make an enemy, by promising unattainable speeds. 

The manufacturers of the Huber Printing Press are conservative when they claim 
that the Huber has the strongest impression; the most complete distribution ,; the 
most accurate register; that it will give more product without injury to the 
machine than any other press, and that being so compactly built it is quicker 
made ready. 

If you are soon to add a new machine to your plant, we ask that you write some 
prosperous printer who uses the Huber Press, asking about its record. Ask him why he 
continues to buy the Huber; and then give this point a little consideration — that the 
Huber is an asset long after most other presses are on the secondhand list. Do you see 
any Huber Presses advertised on the secondhand lists ? 

Drop us a postal card and let us give you the record of the Huber and the facts for 
you to investigate. We can interest you. 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


IQ to 23 Rose St., 590 Ann St., New York. 


AGENTS, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY, WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street 
215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. H. W. THORNTON. F 

Acents, Sypney, N. S.W., PARSONS BROS., Mut. Life Ins. Bldg. ial ; et 

AGENT, ENGLAND, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO. 
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RELIABLE 


Printers’ 
— 


























The Large Modern Methods 
and Producing 
Most Complet Superior Rollers 
Saieincbee heen that are 
of the The Standard 
Kind in the of 
World. Excellence. 




















SAM’L BINGHAM’S 
| SON M’F’G CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS “ROLLERS 


201 to 205 South Canal Street 


CHICAGO — 
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THE MONOLINE 


IT MAKES A SOLID LINE OF TYPE 
and is the cheapest and best type-composing 
machine now known. 2020200002000 0002 
MONOLINES will be offered to the printing 
trade of the United States in May next. 

















For a pamphlet containing conclusive evidence of the triumph of 
the Monoline in Canada, in different countries in Europe, in Australia, 
and in all (8) competitive trials, address THE MONOLINE COMPOSING 
COMPANY, 1419 G Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 




















ALWAYS IN STOCK BDANCHES SEE 


AT ALL OUR BRANCHES  omectony 


HAMILTON 
WOOD GOODS 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 








Lecce eo 
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- 23—Steel-Run Stand. Front view. 


HAMILTON’S 











NEW 





STEEL-RUN 
STANDS 


, \HERE has long been a demand for a modern, 








up-to-date, steel-run stand. Heretofore we 

have believed that our line of cabinets would 
fill all requirements, but the demand has been for a 
modern piece of printing-office furniture that would 
utilize the old cases. These new Steel-Run Stands 
fill this requirement. They have been in use for 
some months in some of the largest printing establish- 
ments and have fully proved their worth. The com- 
posing room of the firm of Rogers & Wells, of 
Chicago, is fitted with twenty-two of the No. 23 Steel- 
Run Stands, and they are giving the best of satisfaction. 


DESCRIPTION 


The No. 21 is made with flat top and requires case brackets 
to hold the news cases on top. The Patent Tilting or New York 
Case Brackets can be used on this stand, also our Style B Case 
Brackets. In this stand the cases can be put in the racks from 
either side, and the steel runs are placed so close together as to 
require a case pull on each case in order to get the best results. 


The No. 22 and No. 23 require no brackets, as they are 
built with the right top to hold news cases. In these two stands 
the cases are put in from the back so that the news compositor 
and job compositor will work on opposite sides and will not 
interfere. There is ample knee room on these stands for the 
news compositor, as the cases do not come to the front line of the 
stand, but set back about five inches, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. The No. 23 Stand has two copy drawers at the front and 
has other points of superiority. 


Ordinary full-sized lip cases can be used in all these stands. 
They are built of hardwood and have varnish finish, same as 
our regular cabinets. 


PRICE LIST 


Less Vsual Discount 


No. 21—With steel runs for 20 cases in each tier, 40 cases 
in all, . Sh AP Vadose te KS 

No. 22—With steel runs for 16 cases in each tier, 32 cases 
MONE OR ears) ete nc x. gv ote) ems 

No. 23—With steel runs for 16 cases in each tier, 32 cases 
Walls -. «. cee ee 


Case Pulls, 5 cents each. 


Above prices are for the stands only and do not include any 
cases or brackets, which must be ordered separately if wanted. 








For Sale by All Dealers 








THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Factory, TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Eastern Warehouse, . . . MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
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Full Equipments of the Latest and 
Most Improved 


ROLLER-MAKING 
M ACHINERY 


Sernished = 











Estimates for Large or Small Outfits. 


JAMES ROWE 


zAl 247 SouTa JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO 


PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ltd., European Agents, 
15 Tudor Street, London, E. C., England 
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Cramer Plates 


are now better than ever. Unsurpassed in quality and 
ease of manipulation. Made in all grades and brands. 
Full descriptive catalogue sent to any address upon 
application. 9 2 Od @ Od Od Od A Manufactured by 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE C0., St. Louis, Mo. 


NEw YorK OFFICE — 32 East Tenth Street. 
Paciric Coast OFFICE—Academy of Science Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Use Mallinckrodt’s Sodium Sulphite Anhydrous 


ABSOLUTELY PURE FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES. 





Ask your dealer for reduced prices on our Isochromatic Plates. 














James White G&G Co. 


PAPER DEALERS 


COVER 
And BOOK 
PAPERS 


210 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


























PAPER FOLDING MACHINES 








DROP-ROLLER DOUBLE-SIXTEEN FOLDING MACHINE. 


FOR FINE BOOK 
PAMPHLET AND 
PERIODICAL 














COMBINED 
FEEDING, 
FOLDING 
AND WIRE- 
STITCHING 
MACHINERY 











CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


FIFTY-SECOND STREET, BELOW LANCASTER AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 
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Rhododendron Pees Cover 








Received Highest Award 
=a Gold Medal =al the 
Pan-American Exposition 


Which Establishes their Superiority 
over ali Competitors and Imitations 














CARRIED IN STOCK BY THE FOLLOWING 


New Haven Paper Co.,, New Haven, Ct. 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, 32 Bleecker Street, New York. 
The Paper Milis Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Bay State Card and Paper Co., 26 Oliver Street, Boston. 
Carter, Rice & Co, Boston-Denver. 
Cincinnati Cordage and Paper Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Central Ohio Paper Co., Columbus, O. 
Irwin N. Megargee & Co., Philadelphia. 
W. W. McBride & Co., ; Pittsburg, Pa. 
en wee Mtbe Ci i iy Sete es Be oe a meee Albany, N. Y. 
John Leslie Paper Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
- Buntin, Reid & Co., Torontc, Ont. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne, San Francisco and Los Angeles, Cal. 
Alling & Cory, Rochester and Buffalo, N. Y. 
Pittsburg Paper and Cordage Cao., Pittsburg, Pa, 
Dresskell-Jupp Paper Co., Detroit, Mich. 
E. Morrison Paper Co., Washington, D.C. 
Richmond Paper Mig. Co, - Richmond, Va. 
Geo. F. Smith & Son, . Trafalgar Buildings, Charing Cross, London, W. C, England. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE BOOK 














Manufactured by 


Mittincague Paper Company 


Mittineague, Massachusetts 
H. A. MOSES, Treasurer. 
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CHICAGO, FEBRUARY, 1902. 


Tania § $2.50 per year, in advance. 
"” | Foreign, $1.20 per year extra 


SWIFT AND SLOW LINOTYPE OPERATORS. 


BY WILL J. ROHR. 


“AAI nnn OCH = ag re no pertain- 
MMM MM MM MMM g to the Linotype. And 
MMM MMM MMM more can be said. In all that 
——_ ©“ Ss has come to the notice of the 
ists MMM writer, he has failed to dis- 

waaaie wiMM, cover any attempt to cover the 


ground from the beginner to 
the acknowledged swift. What is it that is one of the 
nost essential things to an operator that causes his 
fellows to apply to him the title of “Swift” ? To 
answer this question it will be necessary to go into the 
matter from where the beginner takes his first lesson or 
instructions from the machinist. 

In the first place it is to be assumed that the begin- 
ner is a competent printer, and in the second, that he 
has a fair amount of confidence as to his ability to 
master the intricate piece of mechanism placed before 
him. This being the case, he is informed that to 
become one of the swifts, it will be necessary for him 
to use all the digits which nature has given him, 
regardless of how awkward some of them may act. 
Usually, this part of the lesson ends with the beginner 
using such fingers as he can readily control without 
going to the trouble of taking the other hand and plac- 
ing the finger wanted on the “right” key. As he 
becomes acquainted with the workings of the machine, 
he, as a usual thing, is left to find his way along the best 
he can. And what is the result? He falls into habits 
that in the end will prove costly and unprofitable. 
Should he be of a somewhat observing nature, he will 
naturally be governed, to a greater or lesser degree, 
by the way his fellows do their work. 

To better illustrate the subject under consideration, 
it may not be amiss to give the following: 

Two operators, one of eight months’ standing, the 
other from the advent of the machines, were slowly 
wending their way homeward after putting in a stren- 
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uous night on one of the morning dailies. Mr. Begin- 
ner remarked that he wished some one would inform 
him why it was that ten men working side by side, 
hung up strings that varied from one thousand ems 
to twenty thousand. And how it was that the man 
who did not always have a line “ hung,” measured up 
the longest string. 

Mr. Swift thought for a moment, and then replied: 
“To answer you it will be necessary for me to do it in 
a way that may seem roundabout, but, on the other 
hand, I believe you will be able to better comprehend. 
Beginning at machine one, the operator whom we will 
call Mr. Slow, is slow in several ways, the first of 
which is that he is slow by nature; second, that he is 
slow from lack of confidence in himself as to keys 
touched; third, he is slow to collect his forces when 
something goes wrong. 

“Operator No. 2, whom we will call Mr. Method- 
ical, fails to bring out his full capacity by reason of 
‘everything just so.’ Always satisfying himself by 
looking at each and every line before sending it up; 
stopping to run down one particular letter to see if 
there is a full number just because the matrix did not 
drop. He can not work unless he goes through this 
performance each and every time he sits down to a 
different machine and every time he goes to work. 

“ Operator No. 3, whom we will call Mr. Pounder, 
makes his work so hard that when the night is half 
consumed his dabs come with less and less precision 
and finally he ends up with cussing the machine and 
everything else. He starts in like a pile-driver and 
ends like a tick-tack. 

“Mr. Nervous, on No. 4, accumulates a pile of 
matrices on his sort case; misses and runs short of 
letters ; condemns the working of his machine and the 
machinist, and when that worthy informs him that he 
must not expect the matrices laid away (brought down 
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by false motions) to hop over into the assembling 
stick, his nerves become overwrought; he is ‘up in 
the air’ the first thing, and his night’s work is 
spoiled. 

“Mr. Slothful, who occupies the chair on No. 5, 
starts in with his copyholder in the machine room, 
where he had it half an hour before trying to ‘ fix’ it; 
his matrices accumulate, leads, dashes and sorts are 
lying around in a frightful state of chaos. When he 
wants any one thing, valuable time is wasted in hunt- 
ing; you can not tell him why it is that he don’t set 
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some one to listen to him, while he tells them some- 
thing which they, in all probability, read in their 
primer. 

“Mr. Happygolucky, on No. 8, does not need the 
money, and simply hangs around because he likes to 
be spoken of as one of the operators on the Morning 
Dew. He might be better employed at sticking his 
finger in a pail of water and then searching for the 
hole. 

“Then comes Mr. Observer, on No. 9. There is 
a fellow who will make an operator. Notice the way 
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more type. He knows everything is against him — 
and what’s the use? 

“Mr. Rule, who is given No. 6, follows copy liter- 
ally, and it has been said that where he finds wide 
spacing on typewritten copy, he casts up a blank line 
to ‘make good.’ He has a certain route laid out from 
the machine to the ‘ dump,’ and if a truck or anything 
is in the way, he cheerfully waits until it is removed. 
He can not adapt himself to conditions as they are, or 
as he finds them. 

“No. 7, whom his fellows call Mr. Buzzer, can not 
read something which he has not before seen, but must 
needs impart the wonderful information to his fellows 
and distract their attention from their work. He 
undoubtedly is left severely alone away from the office, 
and this is the only opportunity he has of forcing 





he sizes up the actions of his colleagues; the way he 
imitates the man on No. 10; how he queries the 
machinist as to the why and wherefore of things; how 
he can save time in every way possible; who looks at 
the bulletin board for any new style that the office or 
chairman may have posted, and numerous other ways 
how he can make things easier for himself and others ; 
realizing that by so doing he betters the condition 
for all. 

“Mr. Fastman, the last but not least, who operates 
on No. 10, is the man who availed himself of the 
opportunity to observe others, and tried to improve on 
what he saw. The same precise and alert movement 
which you observe while he is at the keyboard, follows 
him while absent with dumping a take; he does not 
always take out the stick which holds the lines set, 




















because the makers made it easy to do so, but if he 
observes that he can remove the lines set without going 
through that formality, he makes time in not having to 
bother with it while taking copy and refastening when 
he returns. If something goes wrong with his dis- 
tributor he does not lean back in his chair and try to 
wake the machinist, should that worthy have gone to 
sleep, but at once gets up and investigates, only to find 
that he is able to fix the trouble and return to his seat 
long before the other fellow had succeeded in waking 
the tender. You may say he does not get paid to fix 
those slight annoyances—true; but, on the other 
hand, you must remember ‘that God helps those who 
try to help themselves.’ 

“ Another thing which you say interferes with your 
progress is that you are not able to read your copy and 
keep your fingers moving over the keys. This is a 
common handicap, but can be overcome in a great 
measure by trying to let your intuition guide your 
hands when the last word is reached which you have in 
your mind. The eye, as a rule, does not follow the full 
movement of the hand as it moves over the keyboard ; 
it only serves as a guide in a general way. As to illus- 
trate: The phrase or sentence ends with ‘ coming.’ 
When the fingers start on this word, a glance fixes the 
location of these letters in the mind, and intuition or 
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familiarity with the keyboard relieves you of the 
necessity of following each finger to the different keys ; 
the eye is raised and fresh copy is taken into the mind 
and no time is lost. However, steady practice even- 
tually will overcome this to a greater or lesser extent, 
and you will find that if you, as a beginner, try to pat- 
tern after Mr. Fastman, you will most assuredly get all 
there is in you. If you happen to work where there 


are no other operators, watch yourself; try and find 
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out in what particular you fall down, and resolve to 
overcome it.” 

At this point Mr. Swift halted, as he had reached 
his corner, and, turning to bid Mr. Beginner good- 
night, he said: “ If there is anything else that you wish 
to know, do not hesitate to ask me; for if my experi- 
ence will be of any benefit to you, you are welcome; 
although there is a great deal for me yet to learn.”’ 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
THE MACHINIST AND THE OPERATOR. 


BY AN OPERATOR-MACHINIST. 
NO. XVI.—THE METAL POT. 


p HE Operator was just beginning 
~ to think he knew all there was 
to learn about the machine, 
when he ran against a snag. 
“What is the matter with 
the metal on this machine?” 
he asked the Machinist. “It 
keeps squirting behind the 
mold disk. It don’t appear 
to be too hot, as the metal 
gets cold if the heat is 
reduced. This is a new one on me, so I'll have to ask 
you to help me out.” 

“Let’s see,” said George. Perhaps a lump of 
metal has gathered on the pot mouthpiece and is pre- 
venting the pot from locking up tightly against the 
mold.” 

George lowered the vise, removed the jaw guard 
on the mold shield, disconnected the mold slide, drew 
the disk forward and examined the mouthpiece and the 
back of the mold. 

“It doesn’t seem to be that this time,” remarked 
the Machinist. ‘“ The mouthpiece is most likely 
warped by the constant heat and needs ‘ facing up.’ 
There are several ways of doing this, but I’ll show you 
my way, and I have always found it effective. It is 
this: Spread prussian blue over the back of the disk 
at a point between the molds — not on the mold itself. 
There is a perfect surface there and it’s just as true as 
the mold itself. I then connect up the disk in such a 
position that when the machine is started by pulling out 
the controlling lever, that portion of the disk covered 
with prussian blue, instead of the mold, is presented to 
the pot mouth. The pump-stop prevents a line being 
cast, but the pot mouth, coming in contact with the 
prussian blue, leaves its impression therein and itself 
receives a transfer on its face, thus showing, when the 
disk is drawn forward again, just what spots are high- 
est on the mouthpiece. These spots must be smoothed 
with a file and the test again applied, repeating the 
process until the impression shows an equal pressure 
the whole length of the mouthpiece. 

“ Of course, if you allow the disk to revolve after 
making the impression, the back knife. will scrape the 
prussian blue from the back of the mold disk, but if 
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you remove the ejector blade and the mold-turning 
pinion, and hold the disk in position with your hand, it 
can be kept stationary while the machine completes its 
revolution. 

‘The cross vents must be put in again after filing 
the mouthpiece,” continued George. ‘A small cold 
chisel is best, but the file should be rubbed over the 
mouthpiece afterward to dress down the marks of the 
Care must be taken to not extend the vents 
These 


chisel. 
above the top of the holes in the mouthpiece. 
vents are for the purpose of allowing the air to escape 
from the mold cell when the slug is being cast. When 
the mouthpiece is properly faced up, only the cross 
vents and the jets are trimmed by the back knife. A 
smooth bottom on the slug indicates an imperfect 
lock up. 

“You must be wary, however, of filing the mouth- 
piece too freely,” cautioned the Machinist. “ Take off 
but little at a time, and hold the file squarely with the 
face of the mouthpiece. If the impression taken shows 
that the pot is locking very tightly on one end and not 
on the other, it is sometimes better to swing the pot 
around by means of the adjusting screws in the bottom 
of the pot legs. For instance, if the impression indi- 
cates that the left-hand end of the mouthpiece (X, 
‘ig. 23) is being pressed too tightly against the mold, 
loosen the front screw (1) and screw in on the back 





screw (2) on the left pot leg. This will throw this end 
of the pot mouthpiece further back, and, if done care- 
fully, will result in a square lock-up. The screws must 
be tightened and the jam-nuts also, or the pot will 
work loose and give trouble.” 

“ What are those other screws (3, 4, Fig. 
asked the Operator. 

“ They are for the purpose of adjusting the height 
of the pot to cause the mouthpiece holes to align with 
the mold cell,” George replied. “ When they are set 
right, the jets will show in the center of an agate slug, 


23) for?” 


and will always be in line with the smooth edge of all 
sizes of slugs.” 

“ Does the lever back of the metal pot need adjust- 
ing?” was the Operator’s next question. 
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“when it is once 


“No,” responded the Machinist ; 
set right it will be all right if left alone. That is a 
spring action to lock the pot against the mold with 
spring pressure. If the lever is set so as to allow the 
spring to act, that is all that is necessary. When the 
pot is forward there should be a space of 1-16 of an 
inch between the lever and the outer nut (5) on the 


evebolt. The roller in the pot lever has anti-friction 
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roller bearings, similar to ball bearings, and for the 
purpose of relieving the roller from the weight of the 
pot, a balancing spring (S) is seated beneath the pot 
lever to help support the pot.” 

* I notice, also,’ said the Operator, “that when a 
machine has been running on short measure for some 
time, that the unused mouthpiece holes get plugged up, 
and I always have to run a steel wire through them to 
open them up again. I have even seen people drill 
them out, they were plugged up so tightly: Does poor 
metal cause this? ” 

‘Not always,” the Machinist replied, “ though that 
will make it worse. If heat is applied to the mouth- 
piece when the wire is pushed through the holes, they 
will generally open up readily. It is sometimes neces- 
sary, though, to take out the mouthpiece to clear out 
the dross behind it. This is done by driving the mouth- 
piece toward the keyboard to loosen the wedge-shaped 
key which holds it in place. It can then be removed 
and the dross cleared out. The utmost care must be 
taken when driving the mouthpiece out to avoid batter- 
ing the end, as this battered end will break the mouth 
of the crucible while you are driving, and cause leaks 
when replaced. When replacing the mouthpiece, if a 
mixture of oil and graphite is spread on the beveled 
edges it will help to prevent leaks. 

““Here’s a job for you, by the way,” said George. 
“ Take out the pump plungers and brush the dirt and 
oxide from them. Scrape the inner side of the well 
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to remove the scale, which if left will prevent the free 
action of the plunger. The rings on the plungers after 
a time become worn and allow metal to escape around 
them when the pump descends to make a cast, and a 
porous slug is the result. The rings can be removed 
and new ones applied by removing the nut on the bot- 


tom of the plunger.” 
(To be continued.) 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE PRINTER AND THE PLATEMAKER., 


BY F. W. THOMAS. 


UCH progress has been made in proc- 
. ess engraving in a very few years, 
relatively speaking, that the re- 
sults are indeed marvelous. It 
seems almost as but vesterday 
that Mr. De Vinne was using 
wood engravings nearly exclu- 
sively for illustrations in the Cen- 
tury Magazine, and doing his 
utmost to encourage and develop 
that art; yet to-day it is practi- 
cally supplanted in all pictorial lines by the half-tone 
and zinc etching. 

Great skill and ingenuity have been exercised in 
perfecting the printing portion of process plates. 
Artists are trained to make wash drawings in a way to 
give the highest effects when reproduced. Etching has 
been brought to a degree of perfection that results in 
clear, deep-cut and durable plates. 

Paper with a surface like a mirror has been made, 
and made at a commercial price. The ink men have 
added their skill to the combination. Finer presses have 
been built, with ink distribution of a quality never 
before imagined, with a strength of impression and an 
accuracy of register very near to perfection. And a 
new quality of pressmen has worked these plates on 
their presses and are turning out work of great mechan- 
ical perfection and high artistic merit. 

With all this rapid progress in view, it is perhaps 
hypercritical to find fault with existing conditions, and 
vet there is one feature of platemaking that has almost 
stood still for a dozen years — yes, more. In this one 
respect we printers have become so accustomed to 
existing evils that we take them as a matter of course. 

I refer to the defective mounting of plates. Nor am 
1 speaking of the occasional very poor piece of work- 
manship, but of what is ordinarily considered first-class 
work, 

We all know that there are platemakers, and espe- 
cially electrotypers, whose work is slovenly, who beat 
up their plates so hard as to mash down fine lines, who 
pay no attention to mounting plates squarely on their 
bases, and to whom “ type-high” means anywhere 
around an inch. I am not talking about such work, 
but about the mountings that, through long-suffering 
endurance of worse evils, we have come to look upon 
as good. 
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Everything that goes inside of a chase is made accu- 


rately except cuts. And by accurate I mean that degree 
of accuracy that is measured in thousandths of an inch; 
but the cuts — they go by the “ square inch,” with con- 
siderable doubt even as to the “ square” part of that. 
The inventor of point-system bodies for cuts has not 


yet arisen, 

About the only tangible improvement in mounting 
cuts, except in somewhat better workmanship, that has 
been made within my recollection is the laminated wood 
base. And that is only an improvement on a make- 
shift, for, as a matter of fact, a wood base of any 
description has no business on the bottom of a good 
plate. 

Admitting, for the sake of argument, that a lami- 
nated wood base, carefully made, is good enough for a 
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plate that is to be used but once, it must be admitted, 
even then, that it is only approximately accurate, and 
makes the compositor no end of trouble. But when it 
comes to plates that are to be used to the limit of their 
durability, all pretense of favorable argument must 
cease, for a good half-tgne plate in regular use in the 
ordinary run of work will outlast several laminated 
wood bases. The wood swells, shrinks, warps and 
checks, and the plate is high, low or uneven, as the case 


may be. It is ludicrous to consider the subject of trim- 
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ming to points at all in connection with wood bases. 
Metal bases, as made, are better because more durable, 
more solid, and they do not swell or shrink with each 
passing cloud or ray of sunshine; but they are prone 
to hollow spots which do not yield to underlaying. If 
cast solid they are wofully heavy, and if cast open the 
bridgework is so weak as to allow a give in the surface 
of the plate. 

What we need is a revolution in the whole matter of 
mounting cuts. They should be mounted on metal of 
some kind, cored from the bottom so as to be light, but 
with close-woven bracing. It should be a metal of suffi- 
cient elasticity to yield to slight underlaying under the 
extra heavy parts. They should be trimmed to points as 
accurately as type, leads, slugs or metal furniture, and 
they should be type-high to the thousandth of an inch. 
And the plate should be absolutely square on the mount- 
ing. 

I realize that this is a big undertaking, that it 
involves study, ingenuity, experiment and the devising 
of new machinery to make such mountings, but the end 
would justify it. And some day it is coming, just as 
surely as came the point system and the point-set in type 
bodies. When it comes, we will look back on the pres- 
ent days and wonder how we lived through them. Stop 
and think of it. Wasted time in the composing-room, 
cardboards and tinkering to make type alongside of cuts 
lift. Wasted time in the pressroom; underlay after 
underlay under low cuts; cut-out after cut-out for high 
ones, and finally when you get clear down to the iron, 
and the cut still punches through the stock, then out 
with the form, unlock it, take out the cut, put it in the 
vise and plane it off — yes, I have done it, so have you, 
so has every other printer —we have to. Not long 
since I used an etching for the second time that was 
mounted on plain wood — we do not get even laminated 
wood on etchings unless specially ordered — and this 
block, about 6 by 8 inches in size, had warped until it 
rocked on the stone like a baby’s cradle. We hung it 
over a gas jet until it warped back. A thing like that is 
ludicrous enough in a business using point-set type and 
tissue-paper overlays. 

I want to see the day when cuts will be mounted as 
accurately as type, when cardboard justifications will 
be unnecessary, when cuts do not have to be skewed in 
the form to get them straight with the type, when 
underlaying and cutting out are reduced to a minimum, 
when type does not work loose and pull out on account 
of rocking or wedged-shaped cuts, when the base of.a 
cut lasts as long as the face of it, when platemakers 
realize that a good cut needs good legs as well as a good 
face. I sincerely believe poor cut-mounting to be the 
most crying evil in the mechanical end of the printing 
business to-day. And there can be no doubt as to the 
practicability of remedying it when once the ingenuity 
and resourcefulness that has been applied in other ways 
is turned in this direction. 

With proper facilities, the increased cost of making 
such mountings need not be great, and it would be a 
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genuine economy for printers to pay for it, and pay well 
for it. 

The platemaker has been too prone to consider his 
duty ended with the pulling of a good proof. 

The printer has been puttering long enough with 
makeshift mountings. 

He now demands and should have cut mountings 
that conform in accuracy and durability to the other 
portions of type forms. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
A STUDY OF PROOFREADING. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


NO. XIX.— DETAILS OF NEWSPAPER WORK. 


IHAT no mere system of rules 

could be devised for punc- 
| tuation, even for use only 
by one permanent set of 
workers, which would serve 
adequately as a guide to 
reasonable practice, is an 
assertion often made, and is 
probably true. Rules can 
not be made so clear that 
only one result in their ap- 
plication can be possible — 
that is, no rule that has any 
other than one specific application can be so made. 
Even the prescriptions common to nearly all books on 
the subject, that certain words, under certain circum- 
stances, must have a comma each side of them, are 
frequently misunderstood, so that some compositors 
think that the word however, or therefore, for instance, 
must never be used without a comma. 

One of the reasons why punctuation is so little 
understood must, it seems, lie in the fact that those who" 
have tried to systematize it have made too many rules. 
An author probably more widely known than any other 
as a punctuator gives twenty distinct rules for the use 
of commas, and as many more which he calls excep- 
tions. Of course, no one ever really learned them. 
The author himself did not, for the book in which they 
are printed violates nearly all of them in its practice. 

No learning by rote of any elaborate system is nec- 
essary. What is needed is thorough understanding of 
a few principles — so thorough that they must enforce 
their own application by any person deliberately pre- 
paring matter for print. Commonly, on a newspaper, 
the compositor is the first to handle the work with 
deliberation with reference to form, and the compositor 
should be able to supply the punctuation, which too 
often reporters and editors think they have not time 
enough to do, and leave undone. Therefore composi- 
tors especially need to learn the principles. 

It is no part of our intention here to give anything 
like a full exposition of even the principles. The pur- 
pose is simply to endeavor to persuade as many as may 
be persuaded to recognize the importance of a better 
































understanding of the subject. Nothing could better 
illustrate this than a few examples of shortcoming, 
accompanied with correction in each instance. Such 
examples could be selected from almost any newspaper. 
Our examples are mainly from one paper, but that is 
one that has more than once boasted of its good punc- 
tuation. Newspapers with really good punctuation are 
not nearly so common as they should be. 

Here is a sentence with a comma inserted where 
none is needed, and one omitted where propriety 
demands its presence: “Only at the very first was there 
any trouble with the authorities and that was simply 
the result of an excess of caution on their part, and 
their inability to understand how we managed things.” 
It should be almost impossible for an intelligent com- 
positor to set this sentence so, and absolutely impossible 
for a good proofreader to pass it with any but the fol- 
lowing pointing: ‘ Only at the very first was there any 
trouble with the authorities, and that was simply the 
result of an excess of caution on their part and their 
inability to understand how we managed things.” 

The sentence is plainly resolvable into two parts 
only, the division between these parts being, beyond 
question, where it is marked by the placing of the 
comma in our correct form. All that follows that 
comma is but a citation of two causes, in words as 
closely connected in sense all through as words can be. 

An article on tea had the following: ‘‘ Dividends on 
tea estates have been reduced, and, in many cases, have 
vanished.” “ The sale of Ceylon teas has been increas- 
ing steadily not only in Great Britain but in outside 
markets.” Both of these sentences were set by one 
man, and read by another without changing. No 
proofreader should be capable of reading through them 
without striking out two commas in the first and insert- 
ing two in the second. The last part of the first sen- 
tence is as continuous in sense as the first part, and the 
other sentence has three distinct members, not continu- 
ous in sense. 

In beginning to write this, the intention was to give 
a number of actual instances of misuse and omission of 
commas; but those given are sufficiently typical, and 
may serve well enough. 

Undoubtedly the largest number of punctuation 
errors consist in omission of commas, and the kind next 
in number is erroneous insertion of commas. Proof- 
readers should endeavor to be nearly enough consistent 
in general practice to enable compositors to decide by 
judging that practice. Very frequently the only guide 
a compositor has is his guess as to which way of point- 
ing is most likely to pass through the proofreader’s 
hands unchanged. 

Some of the worst punctuation in newspapers, as 
well as in books, results from orders to follow copy. 
When such orders are given, however, the proofreader 
has no choice. His only safe procedure is to make a 
note of the receipt of the order, as evidence for use if 
some one possibly higher in authority complains of the 
bad punctuation, and then to have all the points read to 
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him the same as the words, and have them reproduced, 
no matter how unreasonable they may be. Such an 
order was given recently in a certain office, relative to a 
certain editor’s manuscript. Soon thereafter that editor 
wrote a leading article—an editorial. His pointing 
was not followed by the proofreader in one of his sen- 
tences ; another editor read a proof of it, and marked in 
a comma, and the writer added another comma on the 
same proof; the editor in charge, whose wish, of 
course, was final, merely signed the proof, evidently 
without reading it. That sentence had been set as the 
editor in charge would have written it; the prooit was 
sent to him by a reviser, asking him to look at the punc- 
tuation of the sentence, and he restored it as first passed 
by the proofreader. 

Next to erroneous use and omission of commas is 
common neglect or misuse of the semicolon. Probably 
no more forcible means of calling attention to error of 
this kind could be had than that afforded by the follow- 
ing example, given just as it was printed: “ Mr. Rice’s 
only near relatives are William B. Rice, an uncle of 
No. 7 West Sixteenth Street; Elizabeth H. Guild, an 
aunt of Boston and two aunts, Mrs. Bamuelos and Mrs. 
Sartiges, who are in Europe.” Study of this sentence 
will show, as well as anything could, how to discrimi- 
nate between occasions for insertion and those for 
omission of commas; also, it discloses a clear clue to 
the use of semicolons. In respect of each point, a prin- 
ciple is exemplified which is applicable in all cases. 

The best way to ascertain this principle begins with 
a showing of the sentence rightly punctuated: “ Mr. 
Rice’s only near relatives are William B. Rice, an uncle, 
of No. 7 West Sixteenth Street; Elizabeth H. Guild, 
an aunt, of Boston; and two aunts, Mrs. Bamuelos and 
Mrs. Sartiges, who are in Europe.” 

As printed, the first statement reads that a man is 
an uncle of a street — evidently wrong; the second is 
that a woman is an aunt of a city and two aunts — 
equally absurd; and the remainder has sense, but not 
the full intended sense. 

Plainly, the principle is the one embodied in this, 
from Mr. De Vinne’s “Correct Composition”: “A 
knowledge of grammar is of great value in enabling a 
compositor to punctuate properly. He who has been 
taught to parse and to dissect construction should be 
qualified to separate a complex sentence into its compo- 
nent parts. The marks of punctuation 
divide the sentence so that the reader can more quickly 
catch its meaning.” 

(To be continued.) 





“DELIGHTFUL AND INTERESTING.” 


While I am not a printer, I do not know that I have ever 
taken a publication that has given me so much pleasure as 
THe INLAND Printer. In fact I have looked forward with 
eagerness each month to its perusal. Such work is a delight 


to the eye, to say nothing of the interesting subject matter. 
—J. Warren Andrews, Organist and Choir Director of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New York city. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE convenience of sectional cabinets or cases for 
specimens of printing, and the adaptability of classifica- 
tion, are being taken advantage of by many printers 
with increasing satisfaction to themselves and their 
customers. 





Is 1T not time that the duty upon pictures and other 
objects of art should be removed? If wealthy Ameri- 
cans are disposed to enrich the art treasures of America 
with purchases of historical pictures and marbles from 
abroad, they should be permitted to do so and not be 
restrained by an embargo that causes a distinct loss to 
the nation. 





Superiority of the bicycle pump over the printing- 
office bellows for cleaning cases is vouched for by 
Mr. Charles E. Carlson, printer, Chicago, and by Mr. 
Thomas Rees, manager of the J/linois State Register, 
Springfield, Illinois, a letter from the last-named gen- 
tleman on this matter appearing in the correspondence 
department of this issue. 





AbEQUATE illumination is one of the first necessities 
of the printing-office, and printers will therefore hail 
with satisfaction the announcement that a_ great 
improvement is in an advanced experimental stage 
toward replacing the film of the ordinary electric lights 
with a mercuric gas which will give greater illumination 
at a reduced cost, not only for electricity, but also for 
the lamps. 





THE practice is increasing on the part of many pro- 
fessional men and others of importing through the 
postoffice book-covers, etc., from the low-priced bind- 
eries of Germany and France. While each package is 
under the dollar standard, the number brought into the 
country in this manner aggregates a very respectable 
figure —a direct loss to the binders of the United 
States. 





EpucatinG the employing printer is the task that 
some of the more progressive branches of the United 
Typothete have set themselves. “Actual Costs of 
Printing,” by Isaac H. Blanchard, of New York, the 
selling price of which is $10, may be obtained by print- 
ing-houses members of the United Typothetz of Amer- 
ica, upon paying all or such part of the $10 they may 
choose, plus the forwarding charges. The balance of 
the purchase price will be paid by a gentleman in New 
York city. This is certainly a very generous proposi- 
tion and displays an earnestness of purpose that can 
not be too highly commended. 





In the November issue of THe INLAND PRINTER a 
note appeared in this column urging that a study of 
the theory and practice of design would be helpful to 
many printers. A correspondent who omitted to give 
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either his street or town address writes that there are a 
great many ambitious young compositors who are very 
anxious to build on the suggestion, but do not know 
how to go about obtaining the necessary instruction. In 
the principal cities there are institutions where such 
instruction may be obtained, and there are also a num- 
ber of text-books, among them “ Lessons on Decorative 
Design,” by Frank G. Jackson, S.M., price $2; also 
“Theory and Practice of Design,” by the same author, 
price $2.50. Both of these books may be obtained 
through the Inland Printer Company, and a diligent 
and careful use of them and of the principles expounded 
will be very useful to the ambitious young compositors. 





THERE is a great awakening in the trade press and 
among employing printers on the matter of estimates 
and the cost of printing, and it is to be hoped that the 
agitation will be sustained until a better condition of 
affairs results to printers in every section. A writer in 
the Progressive Printer confesses that he is rather 
bewildered by the conflicting opinions of experts. That 
while he has a copy of Mr. Dando’s book, “ The Cost of 
Manufacturing,” he considers the estimates therein too 
high as the business is being run, though none too high 
for a legitimate profit. This is certainly a strong 
indorsement for that publication, which the writer addi- 
tionally strengthens by suggesting that it be accepted as 
the standard. While the question of competition is a 
powerful detergent, “a competition that not only rakes 
the hair off, but the epidermis as well, and often cuts 
into the hide itself it is quite possible that by 
evolutionary processes the trade may be brought to his 
(Mr. Dando’s) standard, just as by the evolution of 
competition and ignorance it has been brought to its 
present low estate.” 





“WHAT A PRINTERS’ SALESMAN SHOULD DO AND 
HOW HE SHOULD DO IT.” 


ITH a view of stimulating interest and discus- 
sion in the matter of the duties of the printer’s 
salesman — upon whose shoulders rests so much of the 
responsibility for the employer’s success — Mr. Isaac 
H. Blanchard, of the Blanchard Press, New York city, 
authorizes THE INLAND PRINTER to invite the contri- 
bution of papers on the subject of “ What the Printer’s 
Salesman Should Do, and How He Should Do It.” It 
is a live topic, and should excite much interest. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has pleasure in making the 
announcement and trusts that a large number will 
respond to the invitation. The articles should not 
exceed three thousand words, and the contributors are 
confined to those who are not employing printers. 

Prizes amounting to $25 will be given by Mr. 
Blanchard to the four contributors whose articles are 
accepted by the judges, divided as follows: First prize, 
$10; second prize, $6; third prize, $5; fourth prize, $4. 

Each contribution must be marked with a number, 
letter or insignia for identification, and be accompanied 
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with the name and address of the contributor and the 
identifying number, letter or insignia, in a sealed 
envelope. 

Contributions must be mailed so as to reach the 
office of THE INLAND PRINTER, 214 Monroe street, 
Chicago, Illinois, not later than March 1, 1902. 

The judges selected by THE INLAND PRINTER to 
make the awards in this competition are: 

Mr. S. H. Treloar, superintendent of The Henry O. 
Shepard Company, Chicago. 

Mr. H. Flinn, of The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 

Mr. C. F. Whitmarsh, associate editor THE INLAND 
PRINTER and secretary of The Henry O. Shepard 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

In addition to the amounts offered by Mr. Blanch- 
ard as prizes, THE INLAND PRINTER will remit, at 
regular rates, for any of the contributions it may select 
for publication. 





PREPARATION OF COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
F advertisers would give one-half the thought and 
care to the preparation of copy, after they have 
arranged for advertising, that is given to the considera- 
tion of whether they ought to take space or not, the 
results would be a good deal more satisfactory. Some 
firms will correspond, discuss, think over and postpone 
the placing of an advertisement for many months, and 


then after deciding to take space, will furnish copy for 
the advertisement and allow it to run month after month 
without change. It often happens that few inquiries are 
received at first, and the advertiser wonders whether 
he has made a mistake in the selection of the proper 


medium to reach the trade. He feels certain that some- 
thing is wrong. It should be borne in mind that even 
with a good medium, care should be exercised in the 
preparation of advertisements. Do not run an adver- 
tisement intended for a certain class of readers in a 
paper that does not go to those readers. Study the 
wants of the people who take the paper you are adver- 
tising in, and write your advertisements as concisely, 
carefully and directly as possible. Besides this, change 
the advertisement often. New matter placed before 
the readers each month keeps up the interest in your 
business. 





INVITATION OF THE GERMAN BOOKTRADE 
ASSOCIATION. 

T will be remembered that, early in 1901, THE 
INLAND PRINTER had the honor, by authority of 
the German Booktrade Association, to extend to mem- 
bers of the United Typothetz and master printers of 
the United States generally, an invitation to visit that 
important institution, a description of which appeared 
in Volume XXVII, No. 2, pages 189-199. Later this 
invitation was repeated by letter to the United Typoth- 
etee by Mr. Arthur Woerlein, superintendent, by author- 
ity of Dr. Ludwig Volkmann, the first director. Mr. 
Horst Weber, a special representative of the association, 














is now in this country to further an acceptance of the 
invitation and also to obtain a general interest in the 
association’s specimen exchange. Elsewhere in this 
issue will be found the full text of the circular letter 
issued by Mr. Weber, together with the prospectus of 
the association. A generous response to Mr. Weber’s 
letter will, we hope, be the reward of his labors. Print- 
ers interested will reach Mr. Weber by letter, care of 
Mr. G. Whiting, Lexington, Massachusetts. 





THE MAKING OF WORKMEN. 
i. an editorial in the Electrical Review, one of the 
most admirable and well-conducted trade journals 
in that industry, dealing with “ The Making of Work- 
men,” it is asserted that “when one contrasts the 
method of training men for the mechanical arts to-day 
with those that obtained a generation ago, the difference 
is so great and so striking as to lead inevitably to the 
natural inquiry if the next generation will perpetuate 
the traditions that have marked the past and produce 
such examples of inventors, mechanics, engineers and 
men of science as have ornamented the recent history of 
these States. Perhaps under the present circumstances 
one may take a pessimistic view and say that the race of 
skilled artisans is becoming extinct in the United 
States.” The technical schools are blamed for turning 
out a large number of theorists, and the question is 
asked, ‘‘ Where are the schools that turn out the arti- 
sans—the men who work with their hands—the really 
productive factors in the nation’s advance?” The 
apprentice system, in vogue a generation ago, it is 
claimed, produced the splendid average of mechanical 
ability displayed by artisans to-day, but “this system, 
through the devices of labor unions, has been practically 
strangled, and to-day few or no recruits are added to 
the ranks of handicraftsmen from this source.” 

This is a heavy responsibility to place upon the 
labor unions, many of which are doubtless culpable for 
many oppressive acts and seemingly unreasonable and 
restrictive legislation, though to beg the question, it is 
doubtful if these organizations are more culpable in 
their mistakes than the associations of men brought 
together for their mutual interest and protection usually 
are. “ The splendid average of mechanical ability dis- 
played by artisans to-day” presupposes a very fair 
degree of intelligence among these workmen, and it is 
very generally admitted that within the ranks of trade 
unions the best workmen are to be found. The restric- 
tion of apprentices by these men is therefore assumed 
to be for the purpose of limiting the number of workers, 
and by this means to sustain or to obtain higher wages. 
This presumption is certainly not logical in view of 
the degree of intelligence ascribed to the mechanics 
alleged to be guilty of “ strangling ” devices. 

Twenty years and more ago, in the printing trade — 
the electrical trade journals were not in existence 
then — there were a number of offices which resembled 
boys’ training schools, a foreman and perhaps another 
adult hand or two and a pressman, and a collection of 
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boys and youths of all ages and sizes — typestickers, 


scrubs and drudges. These offices took work at all 
prices. As the boys grew to an age when an approxi- 
mation of a man’s wages was demanded, they were dis- 
missed —incompetents to prey upon the efforts of 
employers to maintain prices and of the labor unions to 
better the conditions of the worker. The labor unions 
saw very clearly that a limit must be put upon the prac- 
tice, and a proportion was established between the num- 
ber of journeymen and the number of apprentices 
employed. The effort of the union is toward the training 
of apprentices to be good craftsmen, though it must be 
admitted that in their fight for existence at times they 
have been forced to measures that detracted from the 
standard of technical and mechanical skill that should 
be their assurance to the favor of employers. 

The time is, we trust, not far distant when the labor 
organizations will have such recognition and be con- 
ducted on such principles in connection with employers’ 
associations that the high standard of American crafts- 
manship will be in no danger of sinking to a lower one. 





REFORM IN SECOND-CLASS MAILING PRIVILEGES. 
N another page of this issue will be found an 
article under the above title calling attention to 
the efforts being made by the Postoffice Department to 
correct the many abuses of the second-class mailing 
privileges. In this article, the manner in which the 
present condition of affairs has been brought about is 
clearly pointed out, and publishers informed as to their 
rights and privileges. Because former officials have 
allowed abuses to continue is no reason why the present 
postal authorities should not use every effort in their 
power to check the tendency being manifested by 
unscrupulous persons to use the pound-rate privilege 
too much to their own advantage. The question is an 
important one, and the article should have a careful 
reading by publishers and others interested. 





THE DANGER TO AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL 
SUPREMACY. 
R. FRANK A. VANDERLIP, formerly Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury, contributes to 
the January Scribner the initial paper of a series of 
articles on “ The American Commercial Invasion of 
Europe,” which is exceedingly interesting and instruct- 
ive, giving the views and forecasts of some of the 
ablest statesmen and economists in the world. Mr. 
Vanderlip interviewed, among others, M. de Witte, the 
Russian Minister of Finance. “ America,” said M. de 
Witte, “is already one of the richest countries of the 
world; perhaps in natural resources quite the richest. 
There we find not only remarkable natural richness, but 
combined with that wealth the most pronounced initia- 
tive met with anywhere. With such a combination, the 
country is bound to make the very greatest progress. 
It will go on and on, and will be greater and still 
greater. America is especially fortunate in that she has 
no great military burden. Militarism is the nightmare 
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and the ruin of every European finance minister.” The 
advice of President Schwab, of the United States Steel 
Corporation, finds, however, a curious echo from Mr. 
Vanderlip, who says: “The most important of all 
obstacles that the development of our foreign trade is 
likely to encounter is the same one which has proved the 
most dangerous rock in the path of English industry — 
the growth of a spirit of trades-unionism which 
attempts to regulate the business of employers in other 
matters than those relating to wages and hours of labor. 
I believe the decline of English industry can be attrib- 
uted to the success of labor organizations in restricting 
the amount of work a man may be permitted to do more 
than any other single cause. We have encountered that 
spirit too frequently in our own labor field, and it is one 
which if successfully persisted in will cut the ground 
of advantage from under our manufactures quicke7 
than anything else I know of.” 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
PERSPECTIVE IN PRINTING. 


BY WILLIAM RUTHVEN FLINT. 


‘ W HO can deny that, from the esthetic 
} point of view, the half-tone bears 
the same handicap as the photo- 


graph? As it is true of the 
latter, so also is it true of the 












former that, while in itself it is 
not art in the highest and best 
sense, yet it may be executed 
in an artistic fashion. Properly 
speaking, the half-tone is merely a reproduction by 
mechanical means, and must necessarily be bound by 
the limitations to which its method of making subjects 
it. The comparison between photography and painting 
is so old and so well known that it need not here be 
rehearsed. 

When, however, 
artistic printing of half-tones, there is much to be said. 


the discussion turns upon the 


Almost every printer contends that the work done in 
And yet, notwith- 
even of 


his shop is the best in the market. 
standing, the quality of half-tone printing, 
what is best, is below what it might be and should be 
from the artistic point of view. The most common 
fault in the execution of half-tones is, perhaps, a lack 
of due proportion between the essential and the non- 
essential details. This follows in part from the limita- 
tions of the photographic method by which it is made 
in the first instance, and also in part from the fondness 
of the printer for bringing out detail, especially in back- 
grounds. He fails to comprehend that the principle of 
suggestion is as potent in painting as in literature. 
This same partiality to detail also produces another 
fault. It often destroys the effect of perspective 
brought about by variations in tone. Where detail in 
the background is brought up so as to be all alike, as is 
often done, the faulty perspective induced thereby mini- 
mizes the effect of the work. This result may be due to 
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the lack of acute discrimination between tones on the 
part of the eye, or to the dogmatic forcing in of solids 
and semisolids where no such tones are called for. 
Perspective is one of the fundamentals of all art, and 
consequently no half-tone print can lay claim to being 
artistic that is lacking in this respect. 

All those forms of art whereby three-dimensional 
space is represented in two dimensions depend directly 
upon the principles of perspective. The artist discrim- 
inates two phases of the subject — linear perspective, 
the representation of relations of distance by lines and 
angles, and aerial perspective, or the representation of 
relations of distance by variations of tone and color. 
With the former we shall have nothing to do in this 
discussion. The latter, which we may conveniently 
term ‘tone perspective,” is closely concerned in the 
artistic execution of half-tones. 

It would seem to be quite needless to go into the 
subject of vision, and the physiological and psychologi- 
cal causes of color and tone. By the process of pho- 
tography, variations in color and tone in the original 
are transformed into variations in tone merely in the 
reproduction. And, in the half-tone, they are expressed 
by the different sizes of the dots on the plate. The 
evolution from a given view, as of a landscape, which 
it is desired to reproduce, to the half-tone print as 
turned out from the press, is a degeneration. To the 
eye, the landscape is rich in coloring in the foreground, 
with its vivid greens, its warm browns, and the deep 
blue of the sky over all; as the eye travels back, the 
atmosphere mixes in more and more, producing a 
shading off toward gray in all the colors, until, in 
the far distance, the mountains are seen as misty, blue- 
gray masses, their tops merging into the blue-gray of 
the sky. The artist with his palette and his pigments 
perhaps succeeds in catching something of a single 
phase of the scene, but he can never hope to represent 
those subtle changes in the aspect of things which are 
induced by changes in illumination and variations in 
the density of the atmosphere, and which play an 
important part in the pleasurable sensations derived 
from such a view. But he achieves the best result he 
can, and of it the photographer makes a photographic 
print. All color is done away with in this, and light 
and shade alone are called on to represent the whole. 
But even here there is a decided step down in the prog- 
ress, for the length of the exposure of the negative is 
an empirical matter also; the right amount of time for 
a given light is far from sufficient for a given dark 
tone. The operator must “ strike a happy medium,” 
therefore, for all the tones, and none is rightly rendered 
in fact. The result is accepted much as is the tempered 
scale in music, and the perception of tone variation is 
blunted. 

In the photographic print, perspective is still 
expressed by a modification of tone. The high lights 
and solids, or, in other words, the whites and blacks, 
of the foreground mix together in the background and 
form grays of different shades, the tone of the farthest 























back being the limit toward which both lights and 
shades tend. That is to say, the intensity of the two 
classes of tones varies inversely with their distance 
from the foreground. This principle holds equally true 
when the photograph is made through a screen and, as 
has been remarked, the gradations of light and shade 
in the photograph are transmuted into different-sized 
dots upon a copper plate. In the half-tone print, how- 
ever, the principle upon which the variation in tone is 
based is somewhat different. Every dot in the proof is 
equally black with all the rest, as may readily be noted 
with a microscope. The high light is due to the fact 
that where dots are small in area the white light 
reflected from the unblackened paper around and 
between them is sufficient to overpower in great part, in 
its effect upon the retina, the black areas, the black 
mixing in with the white in larger and larger propor- 
tion as the dots become larger, and the tones become 
darker, forming all the shades between black and white. 

It is now apparent why and how the printer can 
produce so many different results from the same plate. 
Each dot is in reality a minute mound with a flat top 
of specified area. When it is printed flat, the area of 
the black spot produced by it on the paper is exactly the 
same as its own area. And therefore, when in a given 
plate every dot is printed flat and all the dot areas on 
the print correspond exactly in size to their producing 
dots, the proof must be of necessity a perfect reproduc- 
tion of the plate. But it is possible, by exerting pres- 
sure enough, to force a dot into the paper so that it will 
print down around its edges. The area of the printed 
dot will then be larger than that of the printing dot, and 
there will be less white light from the paper to mix with 
the black. The resulting tone will therefore be darker 
than that which the plate calls for, and, assuming that 
the tones of the plate are correct, there will occur a dis- 
tortion of tone in the printed proof. A similar distor- 
tion, in the other direction, will occur if the whole area 
of the dot be not expressed in the proof. The press- 
man with his overlay, therefore, has it in his power to 
vary the tones at will, and in fact it is utterly impossible 
for him to reproduce them exactly. Make-ready, even 
of the finest and most painstaking order, is but cum- 
brous compared with the delicate and discriminating 
action of light. There is, then, an unavoidable amount 
of distortion of tone, and consequently of perspective, 
due to the empiricism of make-ready. 

But when, in addition to this, there is also present in 
the mind of the printer a fixed idea that blackness is a 
special virtue in a half-tone, and that detail must be 
brought out even if there be none present, the case 
becomes one of out-Heroding Herod. The possession 
of a fixed idea is usually to be regretted, because it 
ordinarily leads astray. Given a pressman possessing 
the true artistic temperament, he could be trusted in the 
main not to produce inartistic work. But how many 
pressmen are so endowed? Few, it must be confessed. 
The large majority are much like the one who on occa- 
sion declared that the half-tone dots of a plate are all 
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of exactly the same size — his idea being that, there- 
fore, “more squeeze” is needed on solids, an idea 
highly ingenious but rather funny. To back up his 
statement, he asserted further that the electrotyper of 
the establishment said so! It was, by the way, one of 
the largest and best equipped printing establishments in 
New York city, while the pressman referred to was 
admittedly the star printer in the shop, a well-read and 
intelligent fellow on most topics, and capable of putting 
out good work. When it was suggested that with a 
magnifying glass and by the application thereto of his 
eye he could see for himself, he immediately tried it, to 
the astonishing effect that while “it does seem so, it 
isn’t really’! Pride refused to admit defeat. 

With average pressmen and average plates, the 
printer can trust more safely to the latter for good 
effects, in spite of their limitations as above set forth. 
A pocket microscope will always tell unerringly what 
the plate calls for. It is poor judgment to plug a screen 
full when of itself it testifies to being open. In the 
year-book of a prominent New York insurance com- 
pany the writer once saw a cut that illustrates the point 
precisely. A scene in one of the office-rooms was 
depicted. Clerks were at their desks in the foreground, 
some were in the act of walking back, and in the farthest 
background a door gave a glimpse into another room. 
Through it could be seen a man, standing probably 
about in the middle of the floor. Strangely enough, the 
figures were all “ solids,” equally black; but oddest of 
all, the figure seen through the doorway could with 
difficulty be imagined to be in the far room. His solid- 
ity insisted on bringing him up into the foreground. 
Apparently the figures were all in the same plane, 
although one knew that they were really at various 
distances from the foreground. Examination showed, 
as could easily be predicted, a plugged screen in the 
cases of the figures and some other portions. All that 
was needed was to let the screen speak for itself, but 
that does not often suit your printer who is fond of his 
solids. A proof properly taken from the same plate 
from which the book had been printed showed the 
whole matter up conclusively. The figures in the back- 
ground, relieved of their solidity, were rendered in 
their true positions, simply because the factor of tone 
perspective was restored to the cut. 

A stricter attention to artistic effect and more dis- 
criminating criticism can not fail to improve the quality 
of half-tone printing, in respect of perspective as well 
as of other equally essential factors. But the necessity 
for tone perspective is fundamental, for no amount of 
excellence in other particulars can atone for failure to 
preserve right relations of light and shade. 





“ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER.” 

The Times, of Port Jefferson, New York, has this to say 
of O. F. Byxbee’s new book, “ Establishing a Newspaper,” 
just issued by THE INLAND Printer: “ To a newspaper novice 
it is replete with valuable and helpful suggestions, and an old 
newspaper man can profit by its many practical and sensible 
hints. It ought to find its way into every newspaper office.” 
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Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice 
of new features In their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscrip- 
tlons and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to 
send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to O. F. 
Byxbee, 829 Madison Ave., Scranton, Pennsylvania. “ For criticism” 
should also be written on papers when criticism is desired. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


ConTESTS IN TyYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by THe INLAND 
Printer. <A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 


- WRITING FoR THE Press.— By Robert Luce. A practical handbook 
of the art of newspaper writing, by a practical newspaper man, and meant 
to be of service to editors, reporters, correspondénts and printers. The 
second edition was made the text-book of-the Department of Journalism 
at Cornell University. Cloth, $1. 

ConTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer, the result of which was announced in October, 1899. Contains 
in addition to the designs, the decisions of the judges and names of con- 
testants, and is a valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 cents. 

THE Crusader is a new weekly at Hoboken, New Jersey. 

L’Araldo Italiano (the Italian Herald), published at New 
York, uses a color press to good advantage. 

THE Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Sunday Courier is proud of 
the fact that it has attained a circulation of 10,000. 

Frank A. Munsey, publisher of the Munsey, has pur- 
chased the Washington Times, the consideration being about 
$250,000. . 

Tue Walton (N. Y.) Chronicle-Times, an exceptionally 
neat and newsy weekly, entered upon its thirty-fifth year in 
December. 

Joun STAPLETON CowLey-Brown is publishing a new maga- 
zine at Chicago which he has named the Goosce-Quill. It is 
decidedly unique. 

Jay R. HinckKiey, a Wisconsin newspaper man, has pur- 
chased the Walden (N. Y.) Herald, formerly published by 
the late Chauncey A. Reid. 

B. D. SteEvENSON has sold his interest in the Times, Orion, 
Illinois, to his partner, W. A. Bolles, and accepted the position 
of editor of the Dixon (IIl.) Star. 

On December 19 the Woodstock (Ill.) Sentinel published 
a “ Twentieth Century Edition” of twenty pages, printed on 
calendered paper and profusely illustrated with very fine half- 
tones. 

Tue Newburgh (N. Y.) Journal has purchased the build- 
ing corner Smith and Third streets, in Newburgh, formerly 
known as the Bigler building, and intends to move into it next 
spring. 

C. L. CLementT has started, at Hilo, Hawaii, Side Lights 
cn Advertising, “a monthly magazine of interest to adver- 
tisers, publishers and busy people who wish to reach the money 
of Hawaii.” 

On Thanksgiving day the St. Mary’s (Ont.) Journal sent 
a neat booklet to its correspondents, expressing thanks and 
appreciation of past efforts, and urging more vigorous work 
in the future. It was neatly arranged. 

Tue Washington (N. J.) Star, always in the front rank of 
progressive papers, embodied a most commendable feature in 
its Christmas number, and one which must have endeared it 
to its four thousand subscribers. It published eighty letters, 
averaging a half-column each, from former residents who had 
moved away from five to fifty years ago, each illustrated with 
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“thumb-nail” half-tones of the writer. The cuts were well 
printed, and the mechanical work on the twenty-four eight- 
column pages deserves much praise. 

DansvIL_e (N. Y.) Breeze.—An excellent quality of paper 
is used on the Breeze, which enhances a careful make-up and 
neat ads., making a most creditable paper. With a smaller 
page, advertising could be banished from the first. This would 
be a commendable move. 

T. Burr Turirt, Lucky Dog, Springfield, Ohio.—The 
December number of the Dog is certainly a nice piece of work, 
and you are fully entitled to enter the professional ranks, 
both as an editor and a printer. The Dog continues to improve 
and grow handsome with age. 

DISTINGUISHED citizens of Saint John, New Brunswick, to 
the number of more than one hundred, gave an elaborate din- 
ner on the evening of December 16 to John V. Ellis, editor of 
the Globe, in honor of his connection of forty years as editor 
of that paper. It was a well-deserved compliment. 

On November 21 the Chelan (Wash.) Leader published a 
specially illustrated edition of twelve pages, nicely printed, 
on supercalendered paper. It contained an elaborated expo- 
sition of Lake Chelan’s natural resources, and was intended 
to commemorate the tenth anniversary of that paper. 

GREENFIELD (IIl.) Argus. Nearly three years ago a copy 
of this neat weekly was received for criticism, but the sug- 
gested change in the publisher’s announcement has not yet 
been made. Very creditable ad. display is a feature of the 
Argus, and the make-up and presswork are also good. 

Tue Telegram Printing Company, Limited, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, publishers of the Morning Telegram, favored THE 
INLAND PRINTER with a menu of a dinner given by that paper 
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COMMERCIAL CLUB, WINNIPEG, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1901. 
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JOLLY FELLOWS |SOUND ADVICE 
You Are Welcome to BY THE DOCTOR 


the Feast. 
IT ISN’T MUCH AS YOU SEE Eat Too Much, Drink Too Much, 
: Smoke Like a Furnace, But 
But What There is, Make the Don’t Forget the Morning 


Most of,and Dont Complaiv Un- 
less You Feel You Have to. After the Night Before. 

















FIRST PAGE OF BANQUET MENU, 


on November 23. Ninety jolly fellows sat down, and a most 
enjoyable evening was spent. We give a reproduction of the 
matter on the first page. The inside pages were devoted to 
“Assignments ” and “ Takes.” 


West Union (Iowa) Argo.—The Argo is a great paper for 
news and advertising, and it is apparently growing in popu- 
larity, as its patronage frequently compels an increase in the 
number of pages. Ads. are nicely displayed and the press- 
work deserves particular mention for even color and impres- 
sion. 2 

HincHam (Mass.) Journal—The Journal is remarkable 
for its neat presswork. The appearance of the first page is 
marred by being almost filled with advertising; however, this 
is nicely displayed. There is a column of forty-nine two-line 
ads., under “ Business Directory,” which make a neat appear- 
ance. 


Henry Prive and Arnold Nuttall, of Melbourne, Austra- 
lia, send samples of ad. composition and presswork that deserve 
much commendation. 


The display is nicely balanced and 





















has the proper contrast, while a perfect register of the color- 
work and an even impression serve to enhance the appearance 
of the ads. 

D. E. Booru, Arkansas City (Kan.) Traveler—yYour ads 
are all nicely displayed. That of Newman’s deserves the nice 
words which were said about it, the panel arrangements in 
that, and also in the others, being particularly attractive fea- 
tures of your work. In the Simmons ad. the signature would 
have looked better if set straight. 

KENSINGTON (Pa.) Keystone-——You have a large amount 
of well-displayed advertising, and the paper shows every sign 
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The presswork can be 
Two of its novel first-page 


of wide-awake progressiveness. 
improved by a more even color. 
arrangements are shown herewith. 

A MEDICAL notice from a Kansas paper: “If you have fre- 
quent headaches, dizziness, fainting spells, accompanied by 
chills, cramps, corns, bunions, chilblains, epilepsy and jaundice, 
it is a sign that you are not well, but are liable to die any 
minute. Pay your subscription a year in advance, and thus 
make yourself solid for a good obituary notice.” 

CENTERVILLE (Ind.) News-Record.—There is a marked 
improvement in the ads. since the Record was criticized, nearly 
two years ago, and the presswork is much better. A two- 
line head, at least, should be placed at the top of one of the 
columns on the first page, and the box-head on the local 
items on the third would be an improvement. 

H. F. McFar in, Billings (Mont.) Gazette—The Gazette 
is a very creditable paper; news is well featured and nicely 
made up. The ads. are particularly creditable, and the com- 
positor who can set in one day two page ads. with as much 
matter and in such good form as the two appearing in your 
issue of December 21, has ability above the average. 

Hartrorp City (Ind.) Times.—The make-up of the Times 
is quite out of the ordinary; no advertising whatever on the 
first and second pages, and but three columns of reading matter 
on the remaining six, the third, sixth and seventh being occu- 
pied by page ads. The news on the first page is well featured, 
but imperfect presswork detracts from its appearance. 

ArtHur H. Wis, of Bridgewater, Massachusetts, sends 
me a copy of the Bridgewater Advertiser, a semi-monthly 
advertising sheet, published from his office. It is distributed 
free by carrier and is well patronized by home merchants. 
The Christmas number consisted of twenty three-column pages 
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and cover, very nicely printed, eighty per cent of which was 
advertising, the balance being write-ups and humorous mis- 
cellany. A similar publication is being successfully published 
by C. H. Munn, of Carbondale, Pennsylvania. 

Newton (Miss.) Record—The first issue of this new 
weekly is a decidedly neat number, the advertising being all 
neatly displayed, the paper carefully made up and neatly 
printed. I would suggest that the items under “ The People 
You Know ” be set in larger type, and made a prominent fea- 
ture, and that editorial comments deal more with local matters. 

H. H. Owen, Oneida (N. Y.) Dispatch— Some of the ads. 
in the Dispatch have too much display, notably those of Under- 
wood & Paul and W. H. Millspaugh. Otherwise the ads. are 
very good. The paper is nicely printed and well supplied with 
news, which is properly made up, except that the items of 
correspondence should be graded, with a lead between the 
paragraphs. 

QuARRYVILLE (Pa.) Sun.— Publishers who would like to 
see a neatly made up and nicely printed paper should send 
3 cents to Forbes & Reynolds for a copy of the Sun, and noté 
the neat box-heads, carefully graded items of correspondence, 
well-displayed ads., and the excellent presswork. The plate 
matter is the only thing that mars the paper, but this is 
handled fifty per cent better than in the majority of cases. 

H. L. Braxe, Eaton (Colo.) Herald—The Herald is 
remarkable for its many news items and well-displayed ads. 
It would be difficult to say just which ad. is the best, but that 
of Edmonds & Co., which is shown herewith, is among the best 
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of the several specimens of rule panels. Other good ads. are 
those of the P. & R. Mer. Company, Allen’s Pharmacy, Good- 
man & Wasley and the Colorado Telephone Company. 

SoME interesting statistics were contained in a recent arti- 
cle in the Fourth Estate, pertaining to the equipment and 
expense of publishing a New York daily paper. Such a paper’s 
pay-roll runs from $30,009 to $60,000 per week; fourteen 
presses are required, each costing from $75,000 to $100,000, this 
battery of presses being capable of turning out the entire edi- 
tion of a country weekly of one thousand circulation in less 
than three seconds; the amount of paper used in a single 
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edition would equal the load of two good-sized freight trains ; 
from $2,000 to $3,000 a month is spent for wrapping-paper and 
twine. 

Fort Prain (N. Y.) Standard.—Creditably printed and 
nicely made up, but the paper lacks prominent heads. I would 
use four display heads on the first page, with more of the 
double heads on the longer articles. Your “ Holiday Supple- 
ment” was nicely gotten up. There were twelve four-column 
pages, half of which contained appropriate Christmas matter, 
while the other half was advertising, printed in two colors. 


J. H. Appiinc, Urbana (Ill.) Courier—The ads. you have 
marked in nearly every instance show that you have the proper 
idea of display. In that of W. E. Coffin it would have been 
more appropriate to feature the first three lines instead of 
giving prominence to the last half of the ad.; there is too 
much display at the bottom and too little at the top. There is 
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they look very nice artistically, but the 
practice detracts from the business-getting qualities of the ads. 


too much sameness ; 





Sotvay (N. Y.) Gazette—A new weekly, seven-column 
quarto, with mechanical features well handled. There is a 
good supply of correspondence and interesting miscellany, but 
the paper is a little “shy” on local news. I am not supersti- 
tious, but some people are, and these will consider that the 
publishers of the Gazette do not lack nerve when they learn 
that the first issue of this new venture appeared on Friday, 
December 13. 


RonaALpD SPALDING, a boy of seventeen years, publishes the 
Comique, at Monroe, Michigan, a little “ hand-made” maga- 
zine of thirty-two pages. There is but one copy of each num- 
ber issued, as it is all done with pen and ink. It is a very 
creditable piece of work, the cover being in colors, and nearly 
every page containing a different drawing. Three of the pages 
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THREE PAGES OF 
a lack of system in the make-up, articles of various sizes 
being put in promiscuously, and items of correspondence are 
not graded. Presswork is poor, many electros being too high 
or too low. The running-title needs attention and several 
standing ads. should be reset. 

AN “The Editor’s Mistake,” 
reproduction : 


“antique” bit, is worthy of 


“T’ll paste this fellow once,” he said, 
(He was the wily editor) 

“‘T’ll swat him fore and aft, by Jove!” 
(The other was the creditor) 

“T’ll rip him up the back,” he said, 
(He grabbed his trenchant pen) 

“T’ll spare no lurid epithet; 
(He grabbed some paper then) 

“T’ll swat him and I'll paste him.” 
(But he showed such reckless haste 

That when he reached out for the ink 
Ilis pen stuck in the paste.) 


Hat Sevier, Sabinal (Texas) Sentinel—Your weekly, 
devoting its entire reading space to news, is nicely made up 
and well printed, and it does not seem possible that the body 
type has been in constant use for thirty years. Ads. are 


nicely displayed, but the practice of running those with the 
all together does not seem advisable, as it makes 


same border 


‘*4 LIMITED EDITION”’ 








BOOK, 


are reproduced, giving a general idea of the work. The young 
publisher should have his name, and the date and town of 
publication appear. 

SturGeon Bay (Wis.) Advocate Mechanical features are 
all well handled, particularly the make-up and ad. display. 
A double-column box-head for “ Lake Marine News,” with 
two single-column display heads, would improve the first page. 
The heading “ Short Takes” would be very appropriate for a 
printers’ trade journal, but is not suitable for a publication 
reaching the general public, as the expression is not familiar 
outside the craft. 

EsTHERVILLE (Iowa) Democrat—The Democrat has a pros- 
perous appearance, during the holiday séason publishing ten 
and twelve pages to accommodate its advertising patronage. 
If the half-page ad. on the first page could be inserted at the 
bottom it would be a great improvement. The make-up is 
good, except the plate matter, which should be given more 
attention, as many of the columns are uneven both at the top 
and bottom. Ads. are creditable. 

Tue Palmer (Mass.) Journal conceived an excellent idea 
when it offered two prizes to the public school children for the 
best border designs for the first page of its Christmas issue. 
Twenty-six designs were submitted, the winners being seven- 


























The successful 


teen and thirteen years of age respectively. 
borders were used on the first and last pages of the cover, 
enclosing advertising which was probably secured with little 
difficulty under the circumstances. 


C. H. McAuan, St. Joseph (Mo.) News.—Your ads., as 
usual, are excellent, and I would like to reproduce them all, 
but space will not permit. The page ad. of the Enterprise 
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The Enterprise Furniture and Carpet Outfitting Installment Co 


214-210 South Sixth Street : 











REPRODUCTION OF A FULL-PAGE NEWSPAPER AD. 


Furniture and Carpet Outfitting Installment Company, which 
is something out of the ordinary, is shown herewith, however, 
greatly reduced. 


AbD.-SETTING Contest, No. 11.— For the eleventh contest in 
the series that has been conducted in this department at 
regular intervals during the past three years, I have chosen an 
ad. with but little wording. It was taken from a paper with 
almost perfectly displayed ads., this particular one being the 
only exception. Here is the copy: 

Grand millinery opening at Edgerly & Killeen’s, Friday and Saturday, 
September 20-21. The ladies are invited to call and see our new fall line 


of pattern hats and one of the handsomest stocks of general millinery 
ever shown in Decorah. 


This is the form of ad. that puzzles many a compositor every 
spring and fall —nearly all “ millinery opening” ads. are writ- 
ten this way. The lines that would naturally be displayed are. 
all in a bunch —“ Grand Millinery Opening,” the firm name, 
and the date—with only one little catch line, “at,” which, 
instead of relieving the situation, is only in the way. The 
original ad. was : t in three inches, double column, and in this 
case we must <epart from the usual custom in these contests 
and not allow compositors to transpose the wording. The sub- 
mitting of one hundred slips of each ad. by the contestants, so 
that each can be provided with a full set, has proven so popu- 
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lar that this feature will be continued. The rules are as 


follows: 

1. Set 26% picas wide and three inches in depth. 

2. Contestants limited to two specimens. 

3. <All the words in the copy must appear, without any change in 
their order. 

4. One hundred and five (105) printed slips of each design to be 
mailed flat to ‘‘O. F. Byxbee, 829 Madison avenue, Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania.”’ 

5. One hundred (100) of above slips shall bear the name and address 
of compositor, and time consumed in composition, printed in 6-point 
roman in one line at the extreme left of the bottom margin. 


6. Use black ink on white paper, 4 by 5% inches, e-ractly. 


7. Each contestant must send 10 cents in stamps or coin to cover 
cost of mailing a complete set of specimens submitted. If two designs 
are submitted, no extra stamps will be required. 

8. <All specimens must reach me on or before April 1, 1902. 
Three competent judges will be asked to select the best speci- 
mens, and the winning contestants will be ascertained through 
the system of points used in the past. If there should be more 
than one hundred contestants those who are the first to sub- 
mit designs will be first supplied with complete sets, but it is 
expected that one hundred sets will be sufficient, as there 
were but seventy entries in the last contest. The adding of 
the time consumed in composition is not intended to influence 
the judges in any way, as this will not appear on the speci- 
mens submitted to them, but will be of interest to the com- 
positors when they receive the complete sets. 


Ho.tiway Issues.—An exceptionally large number of Christ- 
mas and holiday issues reached my desk during the closing 
days of December, and it is only possible to briefly mention a 
few of the more meritorious. In many instances criticism is 
requested, but criticism of a special number is not nearly as 
beneficial to the publisher as when it is given a regular issue, 
and while in some instances the mention made below may, in a 
general way, be of a critical nature, no effort has been made 
to enter into detailed criticisms. As a whole, holiday issues 
of 1901 indicate a very prosperous condition of the country, 
the amount of advertising carried in nearly every instance 
being an increase over that published on any previous similar 
occasion. The following publications deserve particular men- 
tion: 

Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Courier—Twenty pages, 
priately illustrated. 

East Liverpvol (Ohio) Tribune.— Enclosed in a well-pat- 
ronized advertising cover. 

Archibald (Pa.) Citizen.— Sixteen large pages, filled with 
well-selected holiday matter. 

Chambersburg (Pa.) Public Opinion.—An enlarged num- 
ber, with timely illustrations. 

Concordia (Kan.) Blade.— Forty 
enclosed in a very neat cover. 

Monroe (Mich.) Democrat—A _ neatly printed number, 
enclosed in an appropriate cover. 

Canisteo (N. Y.) Times-Republican.—An extra large num- 
ber, with cover printed on colored paper. 

Pepin County Courier, Durand, Wisconsin.—An extra large 
number, enclosed in an illuminated cover. 

Somerset (Ky.) Republican—An appropriate 
magazine form, but a little “shy” on ink. 

Lestershire (N. Y.) Record—An extra large number, 
enclosed in a handsome illuminated cover. 

Maryland Hospital News, Catonsville, Maryland Enclosed 
in an appropriate and nicely printed cover. 

Wesley (Iowa) News.—A neat number, in magazine form, 
exceptionally well patronized by advertisers. 

Gunning County Democrat, West Point, Nebraska.—An 
illuminated cover and nicely printed supplement. 

Potter Democrat, Coudersport, Pennsylvania.—A neat num- 
ber, with a cover nicely printed in red and green. 

Tuscola County Courier, Caro, Michigan.—Thirty-six pages 
in magazine form and enclosed in a pretty cover of green, 


appro- 


four-column 


pages, 


issue in 
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printed in black and red. It formed a neat and handy Christ- 
mas number. 

Kensington Keystone, New Kensington, Pennsylvania.— 
Sixteen pages of well-selected matter and neat ads. 

Newmarket (Ont.) Ewxpress-Herald—An enlarged and 
creditable issue, although the advertising appears to have been 
set hurriedly. 

Hudson (N. Y.) RepublicanA handsome number, nicely 
illustrated and containing a generous supply of appropriate 
reading matter. 

Vinita (I. T.) Leader—Nicely compiled and neatly 
printed. The issue shows no signs of the difficulties under 
which it was printed. 

Ludington (Mich.) Record-Appeal.— Sixteen pages, with 
seventy-three columns of advertising —the largest paper ever 
published in Ludington. 

Meyersdale (Pa.) Republican Santa Claus occupies the 
first page of a unique cover of red, the twenty pages inside 
being printed in blue ink. 

Suffolk County News, Sayville, New York.— Printed on 
calendered paper, profusely illustrated, with a full-page 
bird’s-eye view of Sayville as a supplement. 

Monroe City (Mo.) Democrat.—A large picture of Santa 


Claus formed the title-page of a timely number. The chil- 
dren’s letters should have been run continuously. 
Boys’ Industrial School Journal, Lancaster, Ohio—An 


exceptionally creditable issue, with the cover handsomely 
printed on enameled white stock in red and green inks. 

La Junta (Colo.) Tribune Eight pages, including an 
illuminated title. It is a very creditable production, but seven 
columns of reading matter is too little for a Christmas issue. 

Anaconda (Mont.) Standard.— Seventy  seven-column 
pages, fully illustrated with nicely printed half-tones, several 
pages in colors, forming a most complete and valuable souve- 
nir of the holiday season. 

Chicago Heights (Ill.) Star—A handsome and appropriate 
issue. If the venture did not pay a handsome profit, I fear the 
advertising rates are too low. I would not give up the plan 
of hustling for extra business at the holiday season, but would 
either increase the rate or cut out the time and expense of the 
colorwork. 

Deseret News, Salt Lake City, Utah.—The largest and most 
elaborate issue of them all—eighty seven-column pages, 
enclosed in an elaborate cover, printed in harmonious and deli- 
cate colors, all nicely trimmed. The entire product, including 
the designing and printing of the cover, was the work of the 
News men and plant, and they deserve great credit for the 
beautiful result. 

The Oneida (N. Y.) Dispatch appeared on November 26 
as a souvenir number, consisting of sixteen pages, finely illus- 
trated, on a specially prepared paper. The presswork and gen- 
eral appearance of this edition reflect credit upon the manage- 
ment, Messrs. G. W. and H. H. Owen, who recently purchased 
the newspaper plant at that place, and have made vast improve- 
ments in the paper. 





ANY COLOR, SO IT IS DIFFERENT. 


James Gordon Bennett of the New York Herald, who 
spends a good deal of his time in Venice, has a white gondola 
trimmed with gold, which he uses as a runabout when he 
comes here, and creates a great sensation because all the other 
gondolas are black. They look as if they were draped in 
mourning, the bodies being painted a dull black and the uphol- 
stering being black broadcloth, such as is used on coffins. This 


has been the rule since the fifteenth century and was adopted 
in order that the citizens might escape the surveillance of the 
spies of the government, because one black gondola can not 
be detected from another.—lW. E. Curtis in Chicago Record- 
Herald. 
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The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Puncruation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 

Pens anp Types.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 

ProorreapinG.— By F. Horace Teall. A series of essays for readers 
and their employers, and for authors and editors. Cloth, $1. 

BiceLtow’s Hanppook oF Punctuation gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

EncLisH Compounp Worps AnD. Purases.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 

Puncruation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to the 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 

CompounDING oF EncLisH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabet- 
ical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 
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An Accipent.—We had a letter that should have been 
answered last month, but it has been lost, and its contents are 
not remembered clearly enough for answer without it. It 
had two or three questions, one of which related to the forms 
North America and North-American. If this sufficiently iden- 
tifies the letter to its writer, we should be glad to have him 
write again, and to give the questions the full answer they 
deserve. 

One’s Setr.— H. C. F., Denver, Colorado, asks: “ Which 
is the better form—‘one’s self’ or ‘oneself’? Webster’s 
International Dictionary has the single word.” Answer.— 
“One’s self” is far better than the other form, and until 
recently was prevalent in usage, though it would be difficult 
to determine which is most used now. The form “ oneself” 
was adopted by some one who must have thought it was analo- 
gous to “himself,” etc., and seems to have found favor to a 
great extent. The International Dictionary does not favor it 
very strongly, for it says, “Commonly written one’s self.” 
Richard Morris, a noted English grammarian, says the single 
word is better, and many philologists are of the same opinion ; 
but the writer of this answer does not think so. 

Division INTO SYLLABLES.— E. T., Moundsville, West Vir- 
ginia, presents a strange question, as follows: “In your work 
on ‘ Punctuation,’ under the head of ‘ Hyphenization,’ I find 
the word pre-judice, and you say, ‘ Prejudice is included here 
because j never properly ends a syllable, as it is never used at 
the end of a word. Likewise, while g soft begins many words, 
g is never soft as a terminal letter, and it is more reasonable 
to preserve its initial position.’ Now, if that be so—and it 
ought to be—how will you divide judging and judgment? 
Will you divide between d and g—jud-ging, jud-gment?” 
Answer—This is called a strange question because it is 
beyond comprehension that any one should seriously suppose 
it possible for a sane man to prescribe a division like jud- 
gment, or even jud-ging. These words are almost as far 
removed from the operation of the rule under which they are 
placed by our correspondent as if they had no g in them. In 
these the sound under discussion is not represented by the one 
letter, but by two, which in such use are inseparable, and 
belong, of course, in the first syllable. 

NuMBER IN GRAMMAR.—Compositor, New York, is puz- 
zled by number, thus: “I am a compositor on one of the 
local papers, and in one of the ads. not long ago occurred the 
phrase ‘The company have property rights,’ etc. The copy 
was reprint, and, thinking the original compositor had made 
an error, I changed the copy to read ‘The company has prop- 
erty rights.’ Our proofreader marked the word changed back 
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to ‘have,’ and the foreman sustained him. I made the change, 
and while doing so the proofreader came to me and explained 
that the word ‘ company’ is a collective noun, and either ‘ have’ 
or ‘has’ is proper to use in such a phrase as the one quoted. 
I do not say the proofreader was wrong, but would like to 
have your opinion. I never saw the word ‘have’ used in such 
a case, nor heard of a ‘collective noun.” Answer— No 
compositor should make such a change from copy, especially in 
an advertisement. This one was wrong in doing so, and the 
proofreader would have risked severe faultfinding if he had 
left the word uncorrected. A compositor will seldom gain by 
taking such a matter to the foreman, for nine times out of ten 
—or oftener, and rightly —the proofreader will be upheld. 
It may often happen that what is in the copy is not actually the 
best way of saying what is meant, or even that bad grammar is 
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its members as individuals, and then a plural verb is right. 
Thus, an editorial article in a prominent newspaper, on the 
day of this writing, speaks of the Panama Canal Company, 
and although it does not use the exact words “the company 
have,” it does say, referring to the company, “they have,” 


“they will,” etc. This was because the writer thought of the 
persons, rather than of the company as one body, and he had 
a right to use the plural, though many other writers, under 
the same circumstances, would, with at least equal correctness, 
have said “it has,” “it will,’ etc. In any writing by the edi- 
tor of this department “the company has rights” would be the 
form used; but he would not change either way on proof the 
writing of any one else, excepting reading-matter written both 
ways, which he would make uniform. In advertisements, he 
would not do even the latter without permission again. He did 








From collection of H. W. Fay, DeKalb, III. 
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THE STOCKMAN. 


used; but advertisers pay for the publishing of what they 
write, and even bad grammar must frequently be left 
unchanged, because the advertiser will probably insist upon 
having what he wishes. Especially in a case where there is 
no absolute error in what is written must copy be followed 
literally. The proofreader in this instance was right in say- 
ing that either “have” or “has” is correct in such a phrase, 
because “company” is a collective noun. He meant that one 
who chose to say “the company have” was right in saying so, 
and that one who said “the company has” would also be 
right. The Century Dictionary says that a collective noun is 
“a noun in the singular number signifying an aggregate or 
assemblage, as multitude, crowd, troop, herd, people, society, 
clergy, meeting, etc. Collectives as subjects can have their 
verbs either in the singular or in the plural, the latter by pref- 
erence in familiar style; but usage varies as to different 
words of this class, according as they express more promi- 
nently a unity or a complexity; they take attributives, how- 
ever, in the singular: as, the jury meets or meet, but this jury 
meets.” A contradiction is here seemingly expressed by say- 
ing in the definition that such nouns are singular, and later 
that they may take plural verbs, which is in effect saying that 
they are sometimes considered plural; but the full fact, 
requiring too much space for statement in dictionaries, is that 
they are singular in form, but sometimes plural in sense, 
depending on the form of thought of the person using them. 
Sometimes such a noun must be used as naming a number of 
individual entities as one group, yet with evident reference to 


it once, in a plain case of very prominent confusion, and got 
anything but thanks for it. The advertiser demanded repro- 
duction of what he had written, without change, and got it. 





UNIQUE CALENDAR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found two half-tone illus- 
trations made from original photographs by George R. Wood- 
ruff, of Ravenna, Ohio. Mr. Woodruff is using these cuts and 
two others of a similar nature very successfully in his 
calendar work. He prints beneath the pictures the following 


matter: 
A TRIBE OF PUMPKIN-HEAD DWARFS DISCOVERED. 


These queer little people were found in a cornfield and seemed greatly 
surprised to see our big photographer, and explained in their peculiar way 
that they had never before appeared in daylight. It seems strange, how- 
ever, that their presence had never been discovered until our staff photog- 
rapher accidentally ran across one of their camps. They are a kind and 
affectionate little people, rather shy at first, until they understand their 
rights are not to be interfered with, when they manifest great pleasure 
associating with white people. Their language seems to be Indian, and 
professors of several colleges and experts from the Smithsonian Institute 
are trying to trace them back to the ancient Mound Builders. We are 
sure they will find that their small size, at least, can be traced to the fact 
that they never used any of those growth-promoting ads. made by — 


Then follows the name of his house and other information in 
relation to the calendars. Considerable ingenuity has been 


displayed in posing and arranging the groups, and something 
entirely original thus obtained. We understand the calendars 
have made a big hit. 


They certainly deserve it. 
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Notes and Queries 


on Process 


2 e 
Engraving | 
in this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer 


By S. H. HORGAN 
regarding process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the 
experiences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited 
hereto. It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the 
interchange of valuable hints and suggestions never before offered 
to those in interest. 


































The foilowing list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

RepuctinG GLASsEs, unmounted, 35 cents. 
_. PHotoencravinc.— By W. T. Wilkinson, 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3. 

PracticaL HALF-ToNE AND Tricotor E pammnane.—~ By TORS G. 
This is the latest book on processwork. Cloth, $2. 

DRAWING FoR Repropuction.—A practical ‘a of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth; illustrated 
with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

Lessons oN Decorative Destcn.— By Frank G. Jackson, S. M., in 
the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and 
practice of decoration. Cloth, $2. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DEsIGN.— By Frank G. Jackson. 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to “ Lessons on Decorative Design 


revised and enlarged by 


Austin. 


Advanced 


explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2.50. 
DRAWING FoR PrinTERS.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of Vhe Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi 


cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
typography for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 
Cloth, $2. 

PHoTOENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chap- 
ter on three-color work, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of one 
of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illustrated, 
printed on highly enameled heavy paper and bound in light-brown buck- 
ram, gold embossed; 140 pages. $2. 

_ PHototricHroMatTic Printinc.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 

‘Phototrichromatic Printing.’’ The photoengraver or printer who attempts 
colorwork without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste 
much time and money. To sup pply this elementary knowledge is the pur- 
pose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner with- 
out scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and diagrams. 
Cloth, $1. 

Prior’s Automatic Puotoscate.-— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
The scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached 
a pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 

CaRE OF THE SiLveR BatH.—H. Jenkins, the author of 
‘Manual of Photoengraving,” in an article on “ The Silver 
Bath” in the ‘“ Process Year Book,” has this to say about the 
care of the silver bath: “ Keep it absolutely clean by frequent 
filtering through cotton, avoiding the use of bottles or funnels 
that have any trace of dirt or chemicals about them. Keep it 
isolated from the fumes or chance spattering of other chem- 
icals. Keep it covered when not dipping plates. See that the 
plates that you immerse are clean and that your collodion is 
well filtered. Keep its strength up by adding fresh acidified 
silver solution as required. See that the hands are free from 
dirt and chemicals when liable to come in contact with the 
bath. Attend to these three points — purity of constituents, 
cleanliness, and attention to the daily condition of the solu- 


tion, and you will have a minimum of trouble with your bath.” 


To Keep BLEACHED SILVER PRINTS FROM TURNING YELLOW. 
W. T. O., Lynn, Massachusetts, asks: “Can you tell me of a 
bleaching solution for silver prints that will render them per- 
manently white? I find that when bleached with corrosive 
sublimate they are very apt to become discolored in a short 
time.” Answer— If you will use Clemon’s matt surface paper 
and sensitize it with clean nitrate of silver solution, print and 
fix in a pure hyposulphite of soda solution and then wash the 
hypo thoroughly from the print before drying. It is neglect to 
rid the print entirely of the hyposulphite that causes the print 
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to afterward turn yellow. Draw on the print with a water- 


proof india ink, and after bleaching with bichloride of mercury 
(corrosive sublimate) hold the bleached print under a tap of 
running water until all the 
and after drying you will find the bleached print to be 


bichloride of mercury is washed 
away, 
permanent. 

THE First Portrait sy PHoroGrarHy.—Miss Dorothy Cath 
erine Draper died recently at Hastings, New York, in her nine 
Sixty-two years prior to her death the portrait of 
Prot. John W. 
It was the pioneer of all portraits ever made by pho 

So 


ty-fifth year. 
her reproduced here was made by her brother, 
Draper. 
misstatements have been printed as to 


tography. many 


how this first photograph was made that Professor Draper's 


He 


albot’s experiments appeared, in the spring of 1839, 


own account of it will be of interest. wrote as follows: 
“When T 


they 
work on the 


interested me greatly, as I had been so years at 
action of light. 
I tried to shorten the long time required 


get a_picture of a house or tree, by using lenses of large aper- 


many 
I repeated what he published, 
with variations. 


ture and short focus, and from this germ portraiture finally 


arose. This was prior to the publication of anything by 





JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER, 


M.D., LL.D. 


Professor of Chemistry in the University of New York, who made the 
first portrait photograph. 


Daguerre. My first knowledge of the particulars of Daguerre’s 
process was from the publication in the London Literary 
Gazette, which contained Arago’s report of the meeting of the 
Academy of Sciences, on August 19, and this I saw at the time 
of its arrival in New York, in September, 1839. I at once 
hought some of the common silver-plated copper, and directly 
after tried Daguerre’s process. I succeeded without other 
difficulty than the imperfection of the silver plating, in copy- 
ing brick buildings, a chur¢h, and other objects seen from my 
laboratory windows. I now returned to the attempts at por- 
traiture, and upon the principles I had ascertained before 
Daguerre’s publication. I resorted to a lens of five inches 
diameter and seven inches focus. dusted the sitter’s face 
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with flour and pushed the back of the camera to the violet 
focus. At this period I did not well understand the manner of 
illuminating an object, and, making the trial in a room, suc- 
ceeded in getting an impression. But, observing that the dark 
spots of the dress impressed themselves, I perceived it was 
needless to whiten the face, and found on trial that the fore- 
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MIss ‘‘ DOLLY ’? DRAPER. 


The first portrait photograph ever made. Time of exposure, six min- 
utes, with the face powdered white with flour. This daguerreotype is the 
property of the heirs of Lord Herschell, and was exhibited at the Chicago 
World’s Fair. 


head, cheeks and chin, whereon the light fell most favorably, 
would come out first. By augmenting the illumination and 
prolonging the time I could get the entire countenance. At 
this time the problem of portraiture might be regarded as vir- 
tually solved.” 

Tue “ Process YEAR Book” FoR 1901.— Process men who 
have secured copies of the “ Process Year Book” in previous 
years are undoubtedly looking forward to the new volume. A 
copy has just reached this department and a hasty glance 
through it shows that there are fifty-three articles, running 
into 148 pages, and illustrated in three-color, photogravure 
and half-tone, with the work of nearly one hundred engravers. 
Among the articles furnished from this country are the fol- 
lowing: “The Progress of Three-color Printing,” by Fred- 
erick E. Ives; “The Silver Bath,” by H. Jenkins; “Some 
Reflections on Half-tone in Grain,” by Max Levy; “ Process 
Work in the States,” by M. Lamont Brown; “ Light-Hardened 
Gum Solution in Surface Printing from Metal Plates,” by 
Emanuel F. Wagner; “Importance of Accurate Type-High 
Blocks,” by Paul Shniedewend; “American and European 
Process Notes,” by Herman J. Schmidt; “The Three-color 
Printing Process,’ by M. Wolfe. This handsome volume, 
substantially bound, may be had through The Inland Printer 
Company, or from Tennant & Ward, 287 Fourth avenue, New 
York, for $1.50. 

A WonperFuL Process.— Mr. William Gamble has the 
leading article in the “ Process Year Book” on the half-tone 


process. It presents the history of the development of the 
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process in a concise and well thought-out manner. In the 
beginning of his story, which takes twelve pages, he says: 
“The man who is working the half-tone process every day 
would probably say there is nothing very wonderful about it, 
yet I hope to persuade him that the process he is engaged in 
may fairly claim to be regarded as one of the most wonderful 
inventions of the nineteenth century. So quietly has the 
process grown and improved and worked its way into more 
and more extended use, that its advent has been hardly 
noticed; and certainly it has scarcely been realized how great 
a change has been wrought in the character of our books and 
periodicals by means of this process. And why is it called 
half-tone? The expression arose in this way: In the early 
days of the process it was usual to advertise the new method 
as ‘a process for reproducing all the half-tones of photo- 
graphs,’ or some similar phrase embodying the words ‘half- 
tone.’ Naturally it was soon shortened into ‘the half-tone 
process, and this term is now applied almost universally to 
blocks produced by the ruled screen, although the method of 
production may vary in detail.” These extracts give an idea of 
the style of Mr. Gamble, who is a most reliable writer on 
processwork. 


EnciisH EtcuH1nc Tuss.—Those who have had trouble 
with leaky etching tubs will appreciate the solidity of those 
used in England, as illustrated and described in Penrose & 
Co.’s catalogue, reproduced here. This wooden one is made 
of the best seasoned deal, thickly pitched inside. It has a 
lead-lined outlet, with an india rubber stopper. The tubs are 





WOOD ETCHING TUB. 


larger than the plates they are designed for, thus giving plenty 
of room for the wash of the acid, and allowing for a little 
larger plate if necessary. The size for 8 by Io plates is said 
to be popular for fine etching half-tone work. The largest 
size in stock is 16 by 18 inches. These troughs are specially 























STONEWARE ETCHING TROUGH. 


manufactured for etchers’ purposes. They are heavily made of 
hard stoneware, and the enamel glaze is not attacked by acids, 
so that they are said to be everlasting in wear. The turn- 
over ends prevent splashing, and there is a stopper for empty- 
ing. 

Mutti-carson Arc LAmMps.—There is an improvement in 
electric lamps for processworkers’ use shown in the Penrose 
catalogue that I have been long looking for. It is a number 
of arc lights arranged close together and burning in series, 


























without extra expense for current. Herewith are reproduc- 
tions of the cuts of this style of lamp. There is no mechan- 
ism shown for automatically feeding the four-pair lamp, as it 
is intended for a printing lamp. This would not be a serious 
objection, as the printer could feed the carbons by hand. The 
reduction in time of exposure through the increase in the 
amount of light without increase in the amount of current 





TWO-PAIR LAMP, FOUR-PAIR LAMP. 


would effect a saving that would pay for these lamps in a short 
time. It is claimed also that the plan of alternately reversing 
the carbons, as shown in the cuts, gives greater equalization of 
light. With the positive (thicker) carbon on top the light is 
thrown downward, while with it at the bottom the light is 
thrown upward. 





PHOTOGRAPHING CLOUD-LAND. 


How to photograph and measure clouds is a subject treated 
in the January number of Pearson’s, and some truly beautiful 
photographs illustrate the text. 

The oldest, the most obvious and the surest way to forecast 
proximate weather change, says the author of the article, is 
to look at the sky and observe the clouds. The newest and 
the most important improvement in connection with this primi- 
tive method is to photograph the clouds, to measure them, and 
to prophesy weather-changes by the results. 

Amateurs will find cloud photography fascinating, but dif- 
ficult. In the first place, the utmost accuracy is essential, if 
reliable conclusions are to be drawn from the results. In 
scientific cloud photography each cloud is photographed from 
two separate points simultaneously. One of the leading 
authorities in this special branch of meteorology, founded by 
M. Hildebrandsson, of the Upsal Observatory, is M. Teisserenc 
de Bort, and at his observatory at Trappes, near Paris, the two 
photographic stations are placed about three-quarters of a mile 
distant, and are, of course, exactly on the same level. 

They are connected by telephone. The cameras are so 
mounted that the angles at which they are inclined may be 
easily read off on a vertical scale. A horizontal circular scale 
gives the exact direction of the cloud. When the operators 
at the two stations have agreed, over the telephone, on a par- 
ticular point of the cloud at which to direct their cameras, two 
photographs are taken at precisely the same instant. The 
length of the base line being known, and also the two angles 
at which the cameras are inclined, a little calculation furnishes 
the exact height of the cloud. 

After a short interval two more photographs are taken, to 
be carefully compared with the first. These will give the 
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distance which the cloud has traveled in a certain time, so 
that the velocity of the air current which carried it is revealed. 

Clouds make very rapid impressions on sensitive plates, 
but the blue background of the sky acts almost equally quick, 
so that unless precautions are taken there will be no contrasts. 
When the clouds are in large, dark masses on a light back- 
ground of sky a very brief exposure is necessary — from one- 
fiftieth to one-hundredth part of a second. 

When there are white clouds against a blue sky, a too short 
exposure would give too feeble a negative; the blue rays from 
the sky should be intercepted by a yellow screen, so that the 
clouds appear, to the eye of the camera, as yellow masses on 
a dark background. When the negatives are printed the clouds 
will then be in strong relief. Exposures for clouds should 
never exceed a second. 

One of the most delicate parts of the operation is the 
measurement of the impressions on the negatives, the slightest 
error on such a reduced scale sufficing to cause the calculation 
to be completely thrown out. The distance and height above 
the ground of the cloud being determined, its volume may be 
approximately estimated by an inspection of the photograph. 
A nearer approach to accuracy in this particular may be 
arrived at if several other points in the cloud have also been 
photographed. Thus, the height above the earth of a point 
as near the summit as possible may be determined as well as 
of a point at the base, the difference between the two results 
necessarily being the height of the cloud itself. When cloud 
photography has been extended, and when results have been 
obtained in widely separated localities, experts in meteorology 
will have far more data than at present to aid them in fore- 
casting weather. As it is, forecasting still remains one of the 
most uncertain of sciences. 





THE TORNADO— A PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSION. 


Among printers an increasing interest is being taken in 
photography, and it is interesting to note that the study of 
picture making is an aid to the development of the taste in 
display composition. But, as Kipling says, “that is another 
story.” Among the contributors of photographic curios Mr. 
Philip Wertheim, foreman of the composing-room of the 
Dayton Paper Novelty Company, Dayton, Ohio, occupies a 





THE TORNADO. 


A photographic illusion by Philip Wertheim, foreman composing-room, 
Dayton Paper Novelty Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


place of honor for the interesting illusion of “ The Tornado,” 
reproduced above, much reduced. The result was obtained 
by a process of heating the negative, and we presume that we 
may now look for many oddities of this character. Mr. 
Wertheim also submits a very fine photographic reproduction 
of the two pages of the McKinley memorial from the Novem- 
ber INLAND PRINTER, highly creditable to his technical skill as 
a photographer. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be sub- 
ject to revision. 








BLANK PAGES WITH MEMO. CALENDAR PADS. 
To the Editor: Mapison, Wis., January I, 1902. 
Permit me to suggest to those of your readers using memo- 
pads as advertisements that they bind them with half a dozen 
blank pages for notations for the following years. Such a 
feature enhances the value of the pad, as it allows the user 
space from which to post memoranda of the following year 
into its pad. I know that this is a little early to talk about 
next year’s pads, but I think the idea will keep. 
Otto Kney. 





THE PRINTING-OFFICE BELLOWS VERSUS THE 
BICYCLE PUMP. 


To the Editer: SPRINGFIELD, ILL., December 26, 1901. 
Anent the subject of blowing out cases, which is always a 
slow and irksome job in the printing-office, I would suggest 
that the best way to do it is to take an ordinary large size 
bicycle pump, one of the kind with a stirrup for the foot and 
a long piston rod to make the wind; attach a few extra feet 
of hose with a nozzle to the same; place the pump on the floor 
or a box’—say six inches high—and the case by an open 
window; work the pump handle vigorously; direct the nozzle 
of the hose into the various boxes of the case, and you will be 
surprised to see how rapidly and beautifully the dust will be 
removed. We have tried it and we know it is a success. It 
beats the old-style bellows a long ways. 
Tuomas REEs, 
Manager Illinois State Register. 





HOLIDAY CELEBRATION OF THE TRENTON TIMES. 


To the Editor: TrENTON, N. J., January 5, 1902. 
In response to the following invitation thirty-two news- 
paper people in Trenton, New Jersey, participated in a feast of 
reason and a flow of soul: 
TRENTON TIMEs, 
Trenton, N. J., December 24, 1901. 
You are hereby cordially invited to partake of a holiday dinner to 
be given by the proprietors of the Times, at Hildebrecht’s, on Hanover 
street, Saturday evening, December 28, at 5:30 P.M. sharp, in commemo- 
ration of the holiday season, and in appreciation of the loyalty shown 
by the employes in making the Trenton Times preéminent among the daily 
journals of this section. 
Kindly indicate to Mr. Cutler in the business office your acceptance 
of this invitation. 
Wishing you a very happy holiday season, we are, 
Yours very sincerely, 
A. C. REEVEs, 
Owen Moon, Jr., 
A. W. Wisuart, 
Wa tter H. Savory. 


The invitations were given to everybody employed in any 
capacity on the Times— devil to delivery clerk, inclusive — 
and everybody accepted. 

General Manager Savory acted as toastmaster, and after the 
cigars were lighted gave out the speech assignments. He had 


his assignment list all made out, but, contrary to his usual 
custom, had neglected to prepare for the unexpected, and so 
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was nearly bowled over, when the first speaker refused to cover 
his assignment. The general manager’s confusion increased 
when editor Wishart presented him with a scarf pin set with 
diamonds and pearls, the gift of the Times family. Like the 
good newspaper man he is, however, Mr. Savory thanked the 
givers and then insisted each should tell his story as per pro- 
gram. The only exception countenanced was that of the office 
boy, and he danced a jig. 

The banquet was all the more enjoyable for the absence of 
formalities and set speeches. Each speaker's story was care 
fully and conscientiously edited (while he was telling it) by his 
fellows. At the conclusion of the affair a cheer was given for 
the Times and its proprietors. 

The Trenton Times has had a varied career, having had in 
its two decades of existence many owners, and at times its 
hold on life has been but slight. Since the present proprietors 
have taken hold of it, however, it has taken a front rank in 
New Jersey journalism. Among the many improvements 
installed in the few months the new management has had hold 
is a big three-deck Goss straight-line color press. 

One of the proprietors is also the editor, the Rev. A. W. 
Wishart, who is not unknown to the world of literature as the 
author of “ Monks and Monasteries.” In addition to being an 
author of note, Mr. Wishart is an advanced and strong thinker 
on sociological questions, and he has brought the Times’ edi- 
torial columns up to a point where they are a power in the 
community. 

Mr. Savory, the general manager of the paper, is well 
known as one of the best managing editors in the East. He 
is thoroughly imbued with the progressive spirit of the age, 
and has succeeded in infusing much of that spirit into his 
subordinates. The result is that the high tone of the editorial 
columns does not suffer a handicap from a weak and weari- 
some news department. 

The two other proprietors, Messrs. Reeves and Moon, while 
not actively engaged in getting out the paper, are men of high 
standing in Trenton, both socially and financially, and, as 
such, are undoubted factors in the success of the Trenton 
Times. | BAR oa) 5 3 





HELPFULNESS OF THE INLAND PRINTER. 


To the Editor: FariBau_t, Minn., November 14, 1901. 
Enclosed please find draft for $2.50 for another year’s sub- 
scription to THE INLAND PRINTER, without which I do not 
think I would be able to keep my boys in good humor. I have 
charge of the printing department of the Minnesota School 
for Feeble Minded. I employ four of the inmates — boys — 
three of whom have been with me for the past year. One is 
my pressfeeder; another, a boy of sixteen, my compositor; the 
third is very handy at daub work, such as mending the library 
books, etc. The pressfeeder and compositor wait and watch 
for a whole week for THE PrinTER, and don’t see why those 
INLAND PRINTER folks can not be a bit more spry and send it 
once a week, anyway, instead of once a month. They learn 
something new every month, and it is a great help to me, 
especially the pressroom department, as I knew absolutely 
nothing about a press when I came here a year ago. The two 
boys whom I speak of are exceptionally bright. They do as 
well as any apprentice of one year’s experience, putting in 
about five hours per day, and what they do they must do as 
thoroughly as circumstances permit. These letter-heads were 
printed entirely without assistance, as I was ill at the hospital, 
and the superintendent excused himself because he said he did 
not know as much about it as they did. He “ wasn’t initiated.” 
The boys were very highly complimented on their work by 
every one, which I think they deserved, in view of the fact that 
the work was executed by boys who are considered feeble 
minded. They wished me to send a copy to THE INLAND 
PRINTER for criticism, but I was unable to do so at the time. 
The slightest recognition will please them exceedingly. I 
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enclose program upon which I wish THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
opinion. Trusting that I am not imposing upon the good 
nature of THE INLAND PRINTER’S staff to please the boys, I am, 
Yours truly, 
NELLIE C. WITTAUS. 
[The specimens of printing submitted would be creditable 
to very many well-equipped printing-offices, and the editor of 
Tue INLAND PRINTER has pleasure in congratulating the super- 
intendent and her pupils on the proficiency shown.]—Ebrror. 





ANOTHER WAY OF MEASURING MUSLIN FOR 
SIGNS. 


To the Editor: DECEMBER 20, IQOI. 

I think I can convince Mr. Powers that there is a better way 
to measure muslin for signs than that shown in the December 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

I cut a piece of strawboard the width or length of the sign. 
Now lay your bolt of cloth on the floor adjoining a table, then 
begin rolling it over the strawboard carefully so as to roll 
smoothly, keeping the edges even. After rolling all up, place 
under your paper-cutter and cut through the middle of the 
flat roll. Now you have cloth for two signs, so by trimming 
each half you have your work accurately cut the size wanted 
and done much quicker than by hanging on nails. 

I have cut muslin up in this manner, also, for badges, and, 
printing from the roll, have printed 1,000 in forty minutes. 
Ribbon can be printed the same way. After twenty years at 
printing badges I am about through with it, so if your readers 
are interested in badge printing I shall be pleased to give them 
the modus operandi for printing 1,000 or more an hour. 

As I am now printing 300 to 350 per hour with leaf without 
a helper, I shall be pleased to hear from some of the printers 
who have more speed. I use hot type. C. S, Cote. 





A HOME-MADE LEAD CASE, 


To the Editor: Dayton, Ou10, January 7, 1902. 
Probably every printer has at some time or other during 
his career tried his hand at making some little convenience 
which would lessen labor or improve the arrangement of mate- 
rial, and there is no reason why every printer should not learn 
to exercise some skill in his line —especially the country 
printer. Most any one who can handle a saw and hammer can 
construct a lead rack of some description, which, while it may 
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HOME-MADE LEAD CASE, 
3 ems to 30 ems, with division for miscellaneous matter. Base, 7 feet 
10 inches by 1 foot 2 inches. Partitions, 34 by % inch molding. 

be very crude and bulky in appearance, will, nevertheless, serve 
the purpose. There are various patterns of lead racks in the 
market at various prices, but it does not always come handy 
to the country printer to invest in one of these, notwithstand- 
ing they have become a prime necessity in every up-to-date 
print-shop. One can also see home-made racks, some very 
clever and some of such freakish pattern that it would be a 
never-ending task to throw out the bad qualities and com- 
bine the good qualities into one. 

But let us to the subject in hand. Procure a good board, 
two inches in thickness and seven feet ten inches long by one 
foot in width. Pine, that is, good pine, will do, but poplar will 
serve your purpose much better. This will be the base of your 
rack. Purchase forty-six feet of window molding (good pine 
or poplar) and you have the material for your case as far as 
wood is concerned. Next is to get a good supply of screws 
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which will take in the 34-inch molding and you are ready to 
proceed. 

A hammer, saw, screw-driver and gimlet are all the tools 
necessary, and most any shop, however small, affords such an 
outlay of tools. Saw the long strips of molding for the out- 
side rim of the case, measuring to the proper length and miter- 
ing the corner so it will be neat as well as strong. These should 
be well screwed down before going further. The diagram 










































ONE OF THE BRAVES. 


Half-tone reproduction of pen and wash drawing by C. De Saix Small, 
Troy, New York. 


will help you in the arrangement, so we will make the literal 
explanation as brief as possible. Saw the partitions of the 
case to a uniform length of eleven inches, excepting the first 
four partitions, which are bunched into the space of two. In 
measuring the length by ems, build from the smallest measure 
up (starting with three ems) and measure flush against the 
partition previously made, leaving a lead play. Be sure to 
gimlet your screw-holes well, else the molding is liable to 
split. 

When you have done this the case is ready for a finish, and 
it should have a neat finish if the printer values appearances as 
he should. It might be well to sandpaper rough and sharp 
edges, and then procure a quart of linseed oil. Soak the whole 
case, inside and out, with this. Anywhere from three to five 
coats will do no harm, but be sure it is soaked well. 

The case can be mounted in any handy place, and while its 
length might seem an apparent disadvantage, it will be found 
the opposite, and where leads and slugs are in constant use, 
will prove to be more handy than any vertical rack. 

The idea in principle, of course, is not original by any 
means, for I have seen many of practically the same pattern, 
but their bulky and unfinished appearance condemned their 
other good points. The case here explained was made several 
years ago, and with rough handling and hard knocks is still 
as good as new, and has never warped in any place. It has the 
advantage of being well constructed and neat in appearance, as 
well as handy to the printer, and never becomes an eyesore to 
any office. Guy B. May. 
































AN INTERNATIONAL PRINTERS’ SPECIMEN 
EXCHANGE, 


HE INLAND PRINTER has pleasure in mak- 
ing the announcement that Mr. Horst 
Weber, representing the German 
Booktrade Association, is visiting this 
country in the interest of the “In- 
ternational Exchange of Graphical 
Specimens,” Volume X, issued by the 
German Booktrade Association. Mr. 
Weber has issued the following letter 
to the trade: 


New York, December 28, 1901. 

Dear S1r,— Enclosed you will find a 
circular of the German Booktrade Associa- 
tion (Deutscher Buchgewerbeverein), invit- 
ing you to partake in the International 
Exchange of Graphical Specimens, which 
I recommend to your special attention. 
Being myself a member and representative 
of the German Booktrade Association, whose noble purpose is to further 
the national and international book trade to its highest development, and 
to bring it in as close connection with art as possible, I beg to ask you 
a favor, which I trust you will kindly grant me. For the good of all 
interested in the book trade, especially in printing, we have a public 
library, consisting of 11,000 volumes, 2,500 ancient originals and 15,000 
specimen sheets, mostly European. In order to give our people an exact 
idea of the rapid and splendid development of the American book trade, 
and to increase our educational material, we have decided to enlarge our 
collection by adding as many American specimen sheets as possible. 
Would you be so kind as to aid us in our aim by favoring us with some 
specimens of your world-known house? Any ever-so-small contribution, 
be it a catalogue of your production, a prospectus, a poster, a book-cover, 
a title-page, a specimen, or a book itself, so far as it is important for the 
development of the book trade, will be most welcome. We shall be glad 
to send you in return some specimens of work done in renowned firms 
of Germany, if you desire. At any time, as well, we shall be glad to 
receive your visit in ‘“‘ Deutsche Buchgewerbehaus,” Leipsic, and make 
arrangements to show you over the important business places of the city, 
which would be of interest to you. An inquiry office has been established 
in the Deutsche Buchgewerbehaus, Leipsic, Dolzstrasse, which will give 
you all information on the German book trade and its historical relations 
at any time, so far as it lays in its power. Please address all communi- 
cations to Mr. Horst Weber, care of Mr. G. Whiting, Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Thanking you in advance for your favor, I beg to remain with the 
German printer’s salute, “‘ Gott gruess die Kunst.” 


e 
Very truly yours, Horst WEBER, 


Representative of the German Booktrade Association. 


Following is the circular in full referred to in Mr. Horst’s 


letter : 
DEUTSCHER BUCHGEWERBEVEREIN. 
German Booktrade Association. 
OrFiceE: BUCHGEWERBEHAUS, 1, Dotzstr. 
Letpsic, December, 1901. 

Str,— Referring to THe INLAND Printer, Vol. XXVII, No. 2, pp. 
189, 198, 199, where you will find an account of our institution, we have 
the pleasure of inviting you to partake in the “ International Exchange 
of Graphical Specimens,” Vol. X, issued by the German Booktrade Asso- 
ciation. 

This exchange is meant to offer through its contents both a collec- 
tion of specimens for the instruction of the largest circles of the book 
trade and to give an exact idea of the whole book trade’s ability. Further- 
more, the exchange of specimens is intended to supply all members of the 
book trade with essential means to cultivate their taste and sense of indus- 
trial art. In consequence of this we are absolutely bound, more than at 
any time before, not to take any but the very best specimens, in order 
that the exchange may answer its purpose. Thus we beg to ask all those 
who intend to join the exchange to offer such contributions only which 
really are valuable enough to be specimens, in order that the different 
contributions may match each other. Each friend, as well as each mem- 
ber of the book trade, will, no doubt, know how to value the importance 
of the exchange of specimens and we hope firmly that in the course of 
the next six months even those firms which are hard pressed with work 
will find an opportunity to finish a worthy contribution. 

The tenth volume of the exchange of specimens will be issued and 
distributed by December 31, 1902, at the latest, i. e., the latest date of 
sending in contributions will be August 31, 1902. As a delay of the issue 
must be avoided, it is absolutely necessary that the partakers of the 
exchange hold themselves strictly bound to the date of delivery. 

The conditions of partaking you will find on the next page. We beg 
you to address all your communications, etc.: An die Geschaeftsstelle 
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des Deutschen Buchgewerbevereins, Leipsic, Deutsches Buchgewerbehaus, 
or until April 30 to our representative, Mr. Horst Weber, care of Mr. 
G. Whiting, Lexington, Massachusetts. 

Finally, we beg to ask you to hand our circular also to your 
employes, as we are sure that some of them will gladly partake in the 
exchange of specimens when kindly helped by you. 

Trusting that you will kindly favor our project furthering the book 
trade all over the world, we are anxiously looking forward for your 
subscription, for which you will please use the enclosed card. We are, 

Yours very truly, 
Boarp OF THE GERMAN BooKTRADE ASSOCIATION, 
Dr. Lupwic VoLKMANN, ARTHUR WOERNLEIN, 
First Director. Superintendent. 
CONDITIONS. 

I. Partakers can be members of all the graphic branches both at home 
and abroad, employers as well as employes; i. e., not book printers and 
lithographers only can partake, but editors also, editors of musical, 
artistic, geographical and photographic works, copperplate printers, 
engravers, photoengravers, electrotypers, typefounders, punch cutters and 
wood engravers, type and paper manufacturers, ink manufacturers, man- 
ufacturers of printing and bookbinding machinery and tools, etc. The 
condition is that all the contributions represent specimens of no question- 
able value. 

II. Each partaker receives one copy of the exchange of specimens 
after its finishing, neatly bound and free of charge, containing about four 
hundred different specimens. The expenses of the enterprise will be 
equally distributed among all the partakers. $1.25 more, however, will be 
charged to all those who are not members of the German Booktrade Asso- 
ciation,* or of the German Printer’s Association. When subscribing, the 
partaker has to send in $2.50, which will be used in favor of the enter- 
prise should the partaker send his contribution late. The balance is 
payable when the volume is delivered. The expenses amounted in 1897 
to $3.50, in 1900 to $3.75 for each. 

III. The issue is fixed at 400 copies. Therefore, 400 copies of each 
contribution have to be sent, post free and well packed, to the Geschaefts- 
stelle des Deutschen Buchgewerbevereins, Deutsches Buchgewerbehaus, 
Leipsic. Surplus copies will be presented to graphical societies, libraries, 
ete. 
IV. Every partaker may contribute several specimens for the 
exchange, provided these represent a different class of work, or refer to 
different branches of the book trade. 

V. The size of each specimen has to be, cut and trimmed, 22.5 — 29 
centimetres (9 — 11.6 inches). Smaller contributions have to be mounted 
on the prescribed size, larger contributions can not be accepted, except 
the double or multiple of the prescribed size when folded. It remains 
with the partaker to make his specimen the long or broad way of the 
sheet. 

VI. Each contribution has to bear in the right top corner, meaning 
by the top one of the shorter dimensions, 1 cm. (4-10 inch) off the paper 
edge, the number attributed by the Office of the German Booktrade Asso- 
ciation and the year. The firm or name of the contributor, as well as the 
kind of execution employed, has to be printed on the bottom of each 
specimen. 

VII. All contributions will be examined and have to be approved by 
the Printing Council of the German Booktrade Association. The same is 
entitled to reject those contributions which do not exceed the everyday 
work. Partakers protect themselves against the possibility of a later 
rejection of their contributions by sending a proof-sheet to the Office of 
the German Booktrade Association, Buchgewerbehaus, Leipsic, before 
printing the whole issue. It is expected that all copies will be just as 
well finished as the proof-sheet. 


Mr. Weber’s efforts have been quite successful, and up to 
January 3, among other subscribers to the exchange, he 
reports the following: The F. A. Ringler Company, Gill 
Engraving Company, Harper & Brothers, The Jaenecke Print- 
ing Ink Company, New York; The Ault & Wiborg Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; The Barta Press, The Sparrell Press, George 
H. Ellis, The American Typefounders Company, The Helio- 
type Company, Samuel Usher, C. H. Heintzemann, Boston, 
Massachusetts; The Riverside Press, The University Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Some of the firms have expressed a desire to make two and 
even three contributions, a degree of interest which promises 
well for the exchange. THe INLAND PRINTER has samples of 
last year’s work, which callers may examine. 


*To be a member of the German Booktrade Association one has to 
pass one’s twentieth year. The membership is personal; everybody, 
however, connected with the‘firm of the member, will get the benefit of 
all the institutions of the Association. The yearly contribution is fixed 
at $3.75. Each member gets gratis the monthly periodical Archiv fuer 
Buchgewerbe (Archives of the Booktrade). For specimen copy apply 
to our representative, Mr. Horst Weber, care of Mr. G. Whiting, Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts, or to the Association in Leipsic. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should 
be mailed direct to W. J. Kelly, 762A Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The names and addresses of correspondents must be given, not 
necessarily for publication, but merely to Identify them if occasion 
should arise. No letters will be answered by mail which properly 
belong to this department. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PsoTOTRICHROMATIC PrintinG.— See Process Engraving. 

Tue Coror Printer.— By John F. Earhart. Price, $15 - 
reduced to $10. 

MakinG Reapy on Jos Presses.—A practical pamphlet, by C. H. 
Cochrane. 10 cents. 

Presswork.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. Cloth, $1.50. 

Tue Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of ‘‘ The Color 
Printer.” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

Tue TuHeory oF Overtays.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 

Overtay Knire.— Flexible, with a keen edge enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 


- now 


job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. $1. 

Wutte’s Mutticotor Cart contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover-papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors 
most generally in use. 40 cents. 

Hotmway Courtesigs ACKNOWLEDGED.—The editor of this 
department begs to acknowledge the receipt of a beautiful 
bound volume of “ The Rubaiyat of Mirza-Mem’n” (by John 
S. Zimmerman) kindly presented by Mr. Henry O. Shepard; 
a sumptuously gotten up calendar by the Kaufmann & Straus 
Company, of New York, representing the midnight scene of 
“The Carnival of Venice”; also illuminated calendars from 
Tue INLAND PRINTER office, and a bountiful number of Christ- 
and New Year’s cards from INLAND PRINTER reader 
Thanks, kind donors; may you all live long and 


mas 
friends. 
prosper. 

Tue Christmas INLAND PRINTER has been the wonder and 
admiration of all, when compared with the beautiful holiday 
monthlies of this metropolis—greater New York. As dis- 
played on the various important news-stands it was selected as 
the masterpiece of beauty and typographical excellence. Per- 
sons who had heretofore passed it unnoticed, except on special 
eccasions when its covers were more than usually attractive, 
paused, picked it up and hastily tucked it away, saying to the 
salesman, “ This will do for me,” paid the price and ignored 
the more popular publications. One dealer assured the writer 
that out of twenty-four copies regularly delivered to him on 
the day of its receipt, he was entirely out of copies on the 
morrow. This is mentioned under this heading as showing 
that the great reading public of New York know and appreciate 
a good publication. The unique and excellent character of 
the make-up of the journal was one specially suggestive of 
largeness of mechanical and intellectual conception, while the 
many delightful, pleasing illustrations, in black and colors, 
told the story of the possibilities of our art as now exemplified 
by the leading auxiliary arts. The half-tone portrait of Mr. 
Henry O. Shepard is not only truthful, but one of the best 
bits of workmanship in that line of illustration that we have 


seen. Had time permitted more skilful printing, it certainly 


would have reflected the very highest honor on the photog- 
rapher, Mr. Pirie MacDonald, of New York, and the photo- 


engraver as well. 
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WanTING Copies oF “ Presswork.”—-A number of readers 
who have sent in orders to the main office of The Inland 
Printer Company for copies of this work have written us 
regarding the same. The editor of this department desires to 
inforni such that the entire edition of “ Presswork” has been 
sold, and that a new and revised one is now in press and will 
be ready for delivery about this month. The book will be 
added to considerably; indeed, it has been the desire of the 
author to add to it still more, but the clamor for copies has 
been so urgent that it has been deemed necessary to get out the 
new edition as soon as possible. 

Wants A Rep INK THAT Witt HoLtp on Butter Wrap- 
rERS.—J. W. R., of Chicago, Illinois, writes that “We have 
had considerable trouble in running a red ink that will work 
satisfactorily on butter wrappers. The ink we use seems to 
dry all right, but the butter men claim that after the butter has 
been wrapped for a time the red ink runs a little and offsets on 
the other print, and sometimes goes through the paper. Red 
ink is the only kind we have had any trouble with. We have 
tried several kinds of red ink, which ink men claim should be 
all right, but so far trials have proved otherwise.” Answer.— 
Get durable playing-card red ink, and mix in a little copal 
varnish. Make up just enough of the mixed ink to run for 
half a day at a time, as it dries hard and quickly in a day. 
Let the ink dry on the paper before wrapping. 

Asks Our CRITICISM ON A PIECE OF PrintTING.—G. T. S., of 
Frederick, Maryland, has sent us a copy of the proceedings of 
a convention of firemen, and writes: “Make criticism upon book 
sent as to presswork — the binding is not at all correct. Would 
thank you for doing so.” Answer.—There is nothing remark- 
able about the presswork on this book. It is simply an average 
bit of plain printing, which, being done with good, clear type, 
neatly set up and properly paged, has enabled you to do a 
passably neat job. We would appreciate your workmanship 
more if the several half-tone portraits had been better made 
ready and printed, some of them showing poorly, with more or 
less slur on the captions underneath them. The portrait of 
Mr. Lohner, while a good plate, is not up to the same mark 
of effectiveness as the others, if we except that of Mr. Heck, 
which is, doubtless, an old electro. In saying what we have, 
do not feel discouraged, for there is nothing glaringly at fault 
with the printing of this book. As you have asked for our 
criticism accept it in the same kind spirit that it is given. We 
look at the job from a metropolitan standpoint. In your local- 
ity the workmanship may be considered of a fairly high order. 

SPECIMENS OF Work SENT For CriticisM.—J. M., of Elmira, 
New York, has favored us with a fat envelope of samples of 
presswork done by him, among which are a couple of octavo 
size pamphlets, forms of half-tones for historical souvenirs, 
and numerous impressions from half-tone portraits, etc. He 
writes as follows: “I enclose some samples of presswork for 
you to pass opinion on. How long should it take to make 
ready the sheets marked No. 1 and No. 2? I have your ‘ Press- 
work,’ and think it is an excellent work for the advanced press- 
men and all others connected with the pressroom. The accom- 
panying presswork was done on an old-style Campbell and a 
Universal press — the latter a very old machine.” Answer.— 
Taken as a whole, your specimens show careful attention and 
may properly be ranked as good, everyday productions. The 
two octavo pamphlets show clean presswork; perhaps you 
might have done better on the one “ Nothing to Spare,” if you 
had lightened up some of the light tracery of the pen sketches. 
The finer details in the portrait samples could have been much 
improved upon had you made good overlays for them. In 
some of the portraits, such as the mayor, the captain, the lady 
and the female group, much more finish should characterize 
your presswork, because the engravings are invitingly good for 
such demonstration. You perhaps need experience in this 
line of printing —we make allowance for the fact that the 
presswork was done on old machines. Regarding the printed 
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and embossed letter-heads and cards, we have no suggestions 
to offer. We are of the opinion that all the eight pages on 
No. 1 and the eight pages on No. 2 could be made ready to 
equal the printing on the specimens (because the engravings 
seem to be deep originals) in about five hours’ time each. 
On the fifth cut page of No. 2 sheet, you seem to have got 
that page turned upside down. Your comp.—as well as your- 
self — must have overlooked this serious mistake. We don’t 
like the way some of the pages in both sheets 
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cial ink to print on blotting-paper? I was given a sample to 
go by in a case of white on black. This latter has a nice, 
strong, white appearance, but I can not duplicate it. My job 
has a dull gray appearance — nothing like the copy at all. I 
tried to improve my work by printing it in two impressions, 
with better results; of course,-that consumes a great deal of 
I am using a $2 white; my press carries four rol- 
they are all new, but still I can not get the 


time. 


lers and 





are imposed — we allude to those with captions 
running at the top and bottom of the cuts. As 
these pages are all on the right-hand side it 
would have been more natural to turn the open, 
bound book to the right than to the left. Do 
you not think so? 

A Frienpty CHALLENGE — Rapip HAND-FEED- 
1NG.— Messrs. I. N. Jones & Son, of Richmond, 
Virginia, send the following for publication: 
“On page 389 of THe INLAND Printer for 
December last, regarding cylinder press feeding, 
we have this to say: We have three feeders, one 
male and two females, who have fed twenty-five 
to thirty thousand sheets of double cap paper, 
two-color work, in nine hours. This is printed 
on three pony presses, and we will put up a for- 
feit of $100 at any time that we can do the same 
amount of work in the same space of time. We 
have long runs of railroad printing, and it is 
very easy for us to turn out twenty to thirty 
thousand impressions per day on these three 
presses, and we do it every day —the best work 
done in the South. We have five cylinder 
presses running (from 24 by 31 to 39 by 52) and 
we are not satisfied unless every press turns out 
two thousand and over per hour. We wish you 
would publish this in THE INLAND PRINTER, and 
have any body who wishes to take us up on our 
proposition let us know. We will give $100 to 
any charitable institution in case of our failure 
to do this.” 

A Few Queries THAT SEND Us To A Back 
Seat.—L. H. R., of staid old Philadelphia town, 
has propounded the following hard ones to us, 
and as we do not feel equal to the emergency 
beg to submit them to the attention of better 
informed printers or creative inventors for solu- 
tion. Hear him: “I would like very much to 
have your opinion as to the future of the job 
press (Gordon, Golding, Colt’s Armory, etc.) in 
competition with the perfecting job press (a 
type like the Harris press). Is there a probabil- 
ity that a perfecting job press could be so con- 
structed as to be practical for all classes of com- 
mercial printing, say for a form up to 12 by 18 
inches. Is it possible that an automatic press, 
with a speed of five thousand per hour, can be 
economically run on jobs of a thousand or less, 
direct from a type form, thus, in a short period, being able to 
supplant the present makes of job presses? And also, would 
not such a revolution in construction and automatically feeding 
and delivering the sheets necessarily cause a similar revolution 
in the printing pressmen and feeders’ trade? And — one more 
query —in your judgment do you think that such a change is 
likely to occur shortly, or is the automatic job press very much 
in its infancy?” 

PRINTING ON BLOTTING-PAPER AND ON BLACK GROUND 
Paper.—C. E. S., of Sacramento, California, writes as fol- 
lows: “I ama subscriber of THE INLAND PRINTER and have 
found much valuable information in the same. Permit me to 
ask you a few questions about printing. Does it require a spe- 














ELISHA F,. RYCHEN,. 


Proprietor of the Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Buffalo, New York, and originator 


of the catch-phrase, “ Buffalo inks always work.” 


results.” Answer—To print on blotting-paper, it is usual to 
do so by using a soft and short ink, of any color desired, 
because such a grade of ink is less liable to “pick” the soft 
surface of the stock. A little vaseline, or thin varnish, will 
reduce strong ink sufficiently to print well. You can not suc- 
ceed in getting a reasonably white color over black unless by 
running the work through the press a second time — that is 
how the sample shown you was done. Use the best white ink. 
Most of the colors now seen on strong grounds, such as white, 
yellow, red, etc., are run through the press twice to secure 
strength and opacity of color. Nor does a second printing seem 
to act as an objection,-more than anything else out of the 
ordinary; and as new and desired results can only be obtained 


‘ 
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by unusual means, then must the customer meet the other 
requirements. To enhance the luminosity of any color of ink 
that is specially made for printing on any of the intensely 
opaque paper or cardboard stock now in use, the entire first 
impressions of a job should be run in white ink, and allowed to 
dry moderately hard before being run through with the next 
ink color. The brightness of white may be increased by add- 
ing a speck of bronze-blue ink to the white ink for the second 
printing. Rollers should not be too new to advantageously 
work colored inks of any kind. We advise the use of the best 
inks made for special purposes, as they will be found not only 
suitable for the work, but much the cheapest in the end. 


Yes, You Must BE AN AMATEUR PRINTER — ButT—. O. G. 
S., of Clayton, Indiana, has sent us impressions of two badly 
printed half-tone portraits. He writes the following: “ Please 
answer through the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER the fol- 
lowing questions: Can first-class half-tone work be done on a 
two-roller job press? I enclose two samples of my own 











Collection of H. W. Fay. Photo by Rowley. 


AN OLD-TIMER, 


efforts. Will you report what is the cause of their imperfec- 
tions? The work was done with a 4o-cent cut ink. I am an 
amateur in the printing business, and am anxious for any 
advice I can get.” Answer—Your statement about your own 
ability as a printer is encouraging and does you credit, for 
when a person displays wisdom enough to condemn his own 
productions there is hope that future efforts will show 
improvement. Regarding the half-tones sent, we desire to tell 
you that there has not been proper treatment of the engraved 
plates; by which is meant that neither of them has been leveled 
up from the bottom to evenness of face-surface—a very 
essential thing to do in order that the inking rollers may ink 
the face evenly, and thereby yield a uniformly inked impres- 
sion. In the next place (as an instance) you should have cut 
away from one sheet of paper of the large portrait all the very 
light parts, including that about the head and body, the face, 
collar and shirt, reserving that with the hair on the head, eyes, 
mustache, neckwear and coat. On a second sheet of paper 
you should have cut away everything but the darkest portions 
of hair of the head, the coat and the neckwear, and then pasted 
these special pieces together exactly over the corresponding 
places on the previous cut-out sheet. This would have been an 
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ample overlay for this picture. The overlay must then be 
neatly pasted onto an impression taken on the tympan when 
making ready. About three sheets of tympan paper should be 
drawn over the fixed overlay to subdue and harmonize the 
leaving ends of the overlay. A good way to aid this is to 
slantingly trim off these ends, in doing which use a sharp 
knife and exercise it carefully so as not to cut away too much 
of the strong part of the overlay. The second cut might have 
been treated similarly and successfully. You have carried too 
much ink on the work; this you have likely done because the 
two-roller press seemed to demand a greater supply than a 
three-roller or four-roller one would to keep up a degree of 
solidity of color. First-class printing can not be done on a 
two-roller job press The ink used by you seems to be all 
right, while the color of it is also in its favor. We suggest that 
you procure a copy of “ Presswork” to enable you to acquire 
a fuller knowledge of your business. The presswork of the 
engraved plate on your letter-head is very bad. Of course, 
the surface of the paper is quite rough, but proper overlaying 
and make-ready would have made a great difference in its 
favor. The next time you print the engraved plate, do so ina 
light-blue ink or fairly strong blue-tint ink; by following this 
suggestion, the lines of type will show better and more dis- 
tinctly than on that before us. 


Azsout Metuops or MakKeE-rREADY.—P. C. H., of Boston, 
Massachusetts, writes: “ Will you please inform me through 
your department what your opinion is in regard to the follow- 
ing method of make-ready on cylinder presses, of half-tones 
mounted on wooden blocks, as received from the engraver. I 
proceed to pull a sheet with a very light impression, so that 
it will show the light spots, or uneven positions. I mark up 
the light places and patch them with a hard paper, something 
thicker than folio, and place them under the wood, so as to 
even up every block in the form, one with the other. This 
done, I puli another sheet and keep on working on the light 
sides by patching up all the lighter spots still remaining, and 
then paste it to the bottom of the several blocks. When I 
have got the form pretty even, I pull on a few sheets heavier, 
and trace up all the mediums and solids, and patch up this 
sheet with folio. I then remove all the plates off the blocks, 
and place this traced sheet between plates and blocks. I main- 
tain that the foregoing method assists the solids and mediums 
to receive the full benefit of inking from rollers and also pass 
over the high lights with a still lighter contact; in other 
words, this method has the same results as tracing up an over- 
lay for the cylinder. I next place my cut-out overlays on the 
cylinder and proceed in the usual way, by making ready and 
treating overlays for cylinder. I recently had a controversy 
with a party who claimed that I go to extremes, in the first 
place by leveling up the blocks, thereby causing them to rock. 
He approves of one underlay to level up the blocks as I did in 
the first case, but that all the other work underneath was 
superfluous and lost time, to'no purpose. He claims that by 
setting up the rollers very lightly on the form, and accomplish- 
ing the bulk of the work on the cylinder, followed by skilful 
treatment, that he can turn out good work in less time than I 
can do by my method. I am aware that I consume a great deal 
of time by working underneath, but I assure you I do not 
want to be needlessly left behind in the race. Do you think 
that this extreme patching up of light spots under the blocks 
has a tendency to wear down the plates sooner? The size of 
blocks under consideration average 5 by 7 inches each. Kindly 
advise me on the proper course to’adopt when working under- 
neath the form—criticizing any false moves I have men- 
tioned.” Answer.—We are sorry you have not intimated the 
degree of success your method produced as compared with 
that of your opponent, because comparisons in such cases 
carry proof as well as conviction. Both methods have respect- 
ive merits; yours for artistic merit and skilful results from 
fine plates; that of your opponent for general good work and 
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economic results, which is of much importance to the employer. 
It is true that overmuch time may be spent in useless under- 
laying —that is, patching up frivolously. An experienced 
pressman usually makes one underlay suffice by adding to the 
several blocks just the quantity of thickness necessary to equal- 
ize their height and adjust them so that the face of the engrav- 
ings will be parallel with the other matter in the form that it 
is made up with. When plates are nailed to wooden blocks 
it is not judicious to raise them to insert inlays between the 
two bodies; that is, it is not in the line of commercialism, as 
printing is daily done, to go so far in expenditure of time. 
Still, for very artistic effects on fine or vignetted plates a skil- 
fully made inlay is productive of advantageous results that 
are often difficult to obtain with the make-ready on the cylin- 
der. Inlaying should not be carried too far, by endeavoring to 
raise too prominently any portion of the face of the plate, 
because that would be a fatal error to durability, as well as to 
the make-ready on the cylinder. Where underlaying, inlaying 
and overlaying are combined, the nicest possible discrimina- 
tion should be exercised. Indeed, the writer dreads to sug- 
gest this combination of opposites, except where the wisdom 
and crafty hand of the higher skilled pressman is in command, 
to guide and execute. Inlaying between plate and base can be 
utilized to a wonderful degree. Indeed, we have witnessed 
such evidences of the fact that illustrations developed by this 
means could not be separated from prints made from over- 
lays. But these illustrations by the inlaid method were the 
handiwork of a very enthusiastic and able pressman. 


PATENTS. 


George F. Read is the originator of three patents on bed 
motions that are assigned to the Hoes. No. 688,547 shows a 
machine in which the bed-rack is curved, so that the bed tends 
to slow down as the driving pinion approaches the end of the 
rack. In No. 688,689 the bed carries an abutment, which is 
engaged by a crank pin, which latter reduces the velocity at the 
end of the travel of the bed. No. 688,690 has a hanger under 
the bed, with racks set, one slightly to the right, the other to 
the left of center. The driving pinion has a rim that moves 
sideways, so as to mesh with one rack when the bed is trav- 
eling one way and with the other rack on the return stroke. 

In patent No. 689,505 Robert Miehle describes tripping 
mechanisms for a double cylinder press, so arranged that either 
cylinder may be tripped independently, or both together. 

The oscillating cylinder has not been heard from in the 
Patent Office for some time. It turns up again in No. 689,066, 
granted to W. H. Dawson and James Stott, of England. The 
object in this case is to use two feedboards, getting an impres- 
sion on both the forward and return strokes of the bed. 

Patents Nos. 689,435 to 689,437, inclusiv- have been taken 
out by John Thomson, to cover improvements in his printing 
and embossing presses. They deal with minor details, tending 
to add to the usefulness of the machines. 

W. F. Speight, of Austin, Texas, has devised a card-cutting 
attachment for printing-presses, in which dies are used to 
cut special shapes. " 

A device for collecting electricity and conveying it away 
from the feedboard of a press is the subject of patent No. 
687,932, by C. H. Colby, of Mount Pleasant, Iowa. He places 
a triangular metal frame above the pile of paper, so that 
depending brushes touch the top sheets and draw off the elec- 
tricity as the sheets are fed away. 

Arthur S. Allen, of Boston, the inventor of tympalyn, has 
taken out a new patent, No. 687,711, in which he covers a form 
of wire blanket, much thinner than any now in use, and which 
will probably obviate or much reduce the turning down of 
cylinders. The wires are coiled in long spirals, so that in effect 
they present a surface of waved lines, rather than the sides of 
coils as heretofore. 

George and Robert Kennedy, of New Westminster, Canada, 
have patented, as No. 688,097, a perforator adapted to platen 
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presses. The perforating bar is locked up in the form, and 
operated by another bar so as to perforate during the period 
of impression. 

Andrew C. Miller, of Corona, California, has devised 
another form of perforator, patented as No. 689,619. This also 
locks up in the form and is operable by the pressure of the 
platen as a plunger. 


PHONETIC SPELLING. 

William E. Curtis, in the Chicago Record-Herald, writing 
from Berlin, states that at the memorial service for Presi- 
dent McKinley Minister McCormick secured the services of a 
double quartet of singers from the Imperial Opera House, and 
they sang the late President’s favorite hymns in a most beauti- 
ful and impressive manner, although not one of them could 
read or speak English. It turned out afterward that the chap- 
lain to the British embassy, who conducted the services, trans- 
lated the words from ordinary English into phonetic German 
so that the singers could pronounce the words correctly with- 
out having the slightest idea of their meaning. The first hymn 
read as follows: 

Lied kaindly lait, e mid the insar kling glum, 
Lied thau mi on. 

Thi neit iz dag and ai am faar frum hdem. 
Lied thau mi on. 

Kiep thau may fiet ai du not ask tu sie, 

Thi di stand ssien wan step in uff for mi. 





Ai vos not e -wer thés nor preyd that thau 
Schudst lied mi on. 

Ai lowd tu tschus on sie mi path but nau 
Lied thau mi on. 

Ai lowd the ga risch de, and speit auf ders 
Preid ruld mai vill, rimember nut past jirs. 


So long thai pauer hath blest mi schur it still 
Vill lied mi on; 

Or miir and fenn or krag and torrent till 
The neit iz gon. 

And vith thi mon thos endschel fasses schmail 
Vitsch ai have lowd long sins and lost oevail. 


The other hymn is quite as novel and interesting: 
Nie rer may God tu thi, 
Nie rer tu thi; 
Thu thau itt bi ae kros 
That rei set mei. 
Still ohl may song schal. bi, 
Nie rer mai God tu thi, 
Nie rer tu thi. 


Thau laik thi wounde rer 
Thi san gon daun; 

Da kness coms o-wer mi, 
May rest oe ston. 

Jet in may trims ail bi, 
Nie rer may God tu thi, 
Nie rer tu thi. 


Then let may vuae aeppir 
Steps op to heavn. 

Ol thaet thau sendest mi 
In morssi givn. 
Engschels tu bae kon mi 
Nie rer may God tu thi, 
Nie rer tu thi. 


EXPOSITION AT LILLE,* FRANCE, 


Tue INLAND PRINTER has received circulars and announce- 
ments of the exposition at Lille, France, to be held between 
the months of May and September, 1902. The exposition will 
embrace the following classes: Instruction, works of art, lib- 
eral arts, general machinery, electricity, civil engineering, trans- 
portation, wheels, automobiles, sports, agriculture, horticulture, 
forestry, hunting, fishing, food stuffs, mines. and metallurgy, 
decoration, household furniture and accessories, yarns, dress 
goods, clothing, varied industries, chemicals, sound economy, 
hygiene, colonization, material and export products, special 
application of alcohol as a motive force and for lighting and 
heating. The office of the exposition is No. 35 rue National, 
Lille. 
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VETERAN EMPLOYES OF THE NEW YORK 
EVENING POST. 
N an editorial in its issue of December 16, the Dial, of Chi- 
I cago, contrasted the good accomplished during the past 
hundred years by Yale University and the New York 
Evening Post, the celebration of the centennial of the great uni- 
versity and that of the great newspaper occurring within a few 


weeks of each other. Referring to the Evening Post, the Dial 
said: “A few weeks later (after the Yale centennial) a famous 


MORRIS VAN VLIET. 


Superintendent of the Evening Post composing-room. 


newspaper rounded out the first century of its existence, and, 
with pardonable pride, seized upon the occasion for a review 
of its past. The incidents of this celebration were a special 
liistorical issue of the newspaper, a complimentary banquet 
tendered to its present proprietors and editors, and the pub- 
lication of a remarkable collection of congratulatory letters 
and testimonials. There were no processions, no costumes, no 
academic functions —in the nature of the case, there could be 
none of these things—but there was a widespread feeling, 
which received manifold and often unexpected expression, that 
the newspaper in question had been one of the most active and 
beneficent agencies in the history of our civilization during the 
entire hundred years of its publication. Those who are now 
directing the course of the Evening Post of New York have 
cause for self-congratulation in the record made for them by 
their predecessors, in the progress or triumph of the good 
causes for which their journal has unswervingly contended, 
and in the steadfastness with which its original aims have 
been pursued. No one to-day, with the century’s history of 
that newspaper for a guide, could frame a more exactly truth- 
ful statement of its work than is provided by the program 
printed in its very first issue: ‘ The design of this paper is to 
diffuse among the people correct information on all interesting 
subjects; to inculcate just principles in religion, morals, and 
politics; and to cultivate a taste for sound literature.’ ” 

Readers of THE INLAND PRINTER will be interested, there- 
fore, in the following sketch of some of=the veteran employes 
of the Evening Post, taken from the centennial edition of that 
paper and reproduced here by special permission: 


MORRIS VAN VLIET. 

The superintendent of the Evening Post composing-room, which 
includes the stereotyping and proofreading departments, Morris Van 
Vliet, was born in Saratoga Springs in 1839, and after a taste of farm 
life as a boy, began his apprenticeship as a printer in 1853 in the office of 


the Wayne Sentinel, of Palmyra, New York. After working as journey- 
man in several Western Cities, he enlisted and served two years in the 
Third New York Volunteer Infantry, Company E. His service ended, 
Mr. Van Vliet entered the well-known office of Weed, Parsons & Co., in 
Albany, New York, going from there to the Corning (N. Y.) Journal as 
foreman. He served in the same capacity the Rochester Democrat (1871- 
78) and the Elmira Advertiser. In 1883 he took charge of the Evening 
Post composing-room. Mr. Van Vliet’s son, Edward, is assistant superin- 
tendent of the composing-room, under his father. 

During Mr. Van Vliet’s connection with the Evening Post the revolu- 
tions effected by the stereotyping process and the Linotype machines have 
The mechanical staff of the Evening Post is noted 
It comprises a 


been accomplished. 
among printers as the most competent in the country. 
number of men whose term of service exceeds thirty years, two men who 
are approaching their half-century mark, and one man, Mr. Robert Davis, 
who has been sixty years in the office. For character and skill there is no 
better body of men in the business than the mechanical staff of the Even- 
ing Post. 

They not only represent the best type of the intelligent, self-reliant 
American workman, but are fortunate in being free from any labor union 
The Evening Post office was for years the only non-union one 
in New York city. Every man in the composing-room is there because of 
his manifest fitness, and not because he is carried on the rolls of a union. 

Mr. Van Vliet took charge of the Evening Post immediately after the 
strike which resulted in the ousting of Typographical Union, No. 6, and 
under his management the office has steadily progressed in such a manner 
as to make Mr. Van Vliet preéminent in his occupation, and known far 
beyond the limits of New York city. In addition, he has the warm regard 
of every man and boy connected with the Evening Post, which he has 
earned by his long and remarkably faithful service. 


tyranny. 


JOHN YOUNG, 


The foreman of the Evening Post pressroom, John Young, has seen 
nearly forty years in this newspaper’s employ. Mr. Young was born in 
New York in 1839, and is still in the prime of life. His apprenticeship 
was served in the Sun office, whence he came to the Evening Post in 
1862. In 1875, when the move was made from Liberty street to Broad- 
way, he was made foreman of the pressroom. Mr. Young’s experience in 
the Evening Post office covers the revolution effected in the pressroom by 


e JOHN YOUNG, 


Foreman of the pressroom. 


the introduction of stereotyping and the web press. In 1875 the paper 
was printed upon the eight-cylinder press, a monumental affair, nearly 
twice as big as the present presses used. It required eight men and four 
boys to work, besides another machine to do the folding. It printed 
ten thousand copies an hour of the old four-page blanket sheet, equivalent 
to the same number of our present eight-page papers. The modern web 
presses now in use, with the aid of four men and one boy each, print and 
fold forty-eight thousand copies of the paper in one hour. 


ROBERT DAVIS, 


The oldest employe upon the Evening Post in point of service is Mr. 
Robert Davis, for many years assistant foreman of the composing-room, 
who has spent sixty years of continuous work upon the paper. He 
entered the office as a boy of thirteen, and is now in his seventy-third 
year. He has known no other employer, and, until the last few years 
or upon extraordinary occasions, has never been absent from office in 
business hours. While he now spends but half a day in the composing- 
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room, leaving the office at noon, Mr. Davis is still hale and hearty, a man 
of kindly nature, respected and trusted by all who know him. One of 
his sons and a grandson are now employed upon the Evening Post. 

In talking over his life, Mr. Davis said: “I was a New York boy, 
born November 26, 1828, in Hester street, which was then quite a 
respectable place. When I was thirteen, I entered Mr. Bryant’s employ 
as an apprentice in the pressroom of the Evening Post. I was the ‘ fly- 
boy.’ The paper was printed on a cylinder press worked by a man who 
turned a crank. The fly-boy took off each printed sheet from the press. 
So far as I can remember, we went to press about two o’clock. After the 
edition was worked off we apprentices had to deliver the papers. My 
route took me through Wall street. The Evening Post office was then at 
No. 27 Pine street. 

“The composing-room, into which I was graduated somewhere about 
1845, had a force of not more than ten men, but the amount of type- 
setting done for the daily papers then was insignificant as compared to 
later years. Most of our advertisements remained standing for months 


ROBERT DAVIS. 


The oldest employe of the Evening Post. 


without a change. Everything was done in leisurely fashion. The rush 
and hurry of recent years, due to Wall street, was still unknown. Work 
began at 7 A.M. and stopped at 6, with an hour for dinner. When I 
had a day off I used to walk out into the fields beyond Fourteenth street. 
The city stopped there. When I delivered papers, Wall street had still 
a number of private houses. I can remember well the large church that 
stood in Wall street, between Nassau and Broadway, opposite New. 
Benedict’s jewelry and clock store stood at the corner of New and Wall. 

“During my life I have seen the candles displaced by gas and the gas 
by electricity. The telegraph, telephone, web-presses, printing from a roll 
of paper, stereotyping, the Linotype machines that enable one compositor 
to do the work of five men at the case — all these changes in the making 
of a newspaper have been accomplished in my day. I sometimes wonder 
whether my grandson, when he comes to give an account of his sixty 
years upon the Evening Post, will have any such revolutions to review.” 





AN OLD-TIME TREASURY NOTE. 


The Banker's Magazine recently printed a facsimile of a 
Chinese treasury note of the year 1367, probably the oldest 


piece of paper money in existence. This note was found last 
January, along with other valuables, in a bronze statue of 
Buddha which stood in a temple within the enclosure of the 
summer palace of the Empress Dowager of China. Italian 
soldiers engaged in looting broke a hole in the base of the 
figure, and the paper money tumbled out along with gol, silver 
and brass coins, lentils, rice, rolls of prayers, etc. The note 
was issued, according to the printing on it, “by the Board 
of Revenue of the Emperor Hung Wu in the year 1367,” 
and its value is stated to be “250 taels” (about $167). It 
professed to be “redeemable in silver bullion.” Besides being 
the oldest known piece of paper money, this treasury note 
makes it clear that Gutenberg was not the first user of 
movable type. The note was clearly printed with movable 
type at a date over a hundred years before Gutenberg began 
to experiment. 
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This department considers matter which Is used for advertising 
the printer’s busi It is d that specimens sent In are 
submitted for such comment as will show defects or pass along a 
good point to other printers, It Is desirable for the possible repro- 
duction of good things to have black and white proofs wherever 
practicable. Address matter to F. F. Helmer, Lockport, New York. 





“In BLack AND WHITE” is a booklet issued by C. B. Rus- 
sell, Buffalo, a very simple combination of type, ink and paper, 
the cover an almost black stock, with title and a small orna- 
ment in white. There is, unfortunately, a suggestion of mixed 
fonts in the body of the matter, otherwise it would have been 
a strong and plain, but attractive, piece of work throughout; 
and the length of the matter, covering many points in adver- 
tising and printing, is bearable, owing to the style in which it 
is written. As a foreword the following is quoted: 

** Go, little Booklet, go, 
Bearing an honored Name, 
Till everywhere that you have went 
They’re glad that you have came.” 
— Bill Nye. 

Ir would seem that the printers that have ideas of their 
own are the most eager to avail themselves of our new 
Exchange of Advertising Specimens. The Speaker Printing 
Company, Detroit, was the first to respond and in doing so 
generously exceeded the required number of specimens to be 
contributed, which, indeed, has been the rule so far in the 
responses. Mr. Hines, of the company, writes: 


We stand ready to exchange cuts (with the idea that they shall be 
returned, of course,) with any printer who may wish to use any of our 
specimens, provided we shall be treated in a similar manner. 


This is a matter to be arranged outside of the department, but 
one which might prove of great economy and brain-saving. 


What are You Studying? 





AMBITION. 


2) Knowledge of the 
details gives one great 
e love for his work and 


joy in a large income. 


INDOLENCE. 
Why Study ? 
Printing is an ever- 

lasting grind always. 
It’s not worth while. 








There will ever be an innumer- There will never be competent 


able host of careless and indifferent J printers enough to fill the high- 
printers who will earn only small § salaried positions that steadily call 


wages.or join the army of idlers. ff for the man who knows the details. 











Knowledge Makes All the Difference 


A bit of wisdom from an advertisement of the Owl Press, 
3urlington, Vermont. 


Tue Inland Printer Company has for its opening adver- 
tising of 1902, “ Daily Reminders” in metal stands, and wall 
calendars of handsome gray cards with mounted three-color 
half-tones. These were sent to all regular agents of the maga- 
zine and to all the advertisers. The company states that the 
recipients of these calendars seem pleased with them. This 
would indicate that they will be valuable in an advertising way. 


A BOOKLET compiled by Raymond F. Brown, of the A. T. 
Brown Printuig House, Buffalo, consisting of eight pages on 
good white antique stock, with type impression in black and 
red and rule paneling of green, contains. some exceptional 
novelties. The dark green covers have no printing, but are 
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perforated, front and back, with four holes of various sizes, 
irregularly placed. Through the holes are visible bright red 


spots printed on the white inside. 


“Bright Spots,” as the 


page headings name this booklet, is certainly an “ attention 


arrester ” ; 


the matter of the book, however, is very dis- 


jointed, and does not close as interestingly as it opens. 


SoME interesting work has been received from Poland, 
“ Particular Printer,” Urbana, Ohio. It is all in neat style, well 
displayed, attractive in color and generally interesting in matter. 
We reproduce a September calendar done in red and black, 


£4sN CK. upon a tyme in ye towne of 
- Urbana, Ohio, which is close by 
> ye Mad river, was a manne who 

had a jobbe of prynting of ex- 
ceeding size which he wisht 
* donne in ye beste possible man- 
ner and at ye lowest pryce. So ye manne of bus- 
inesse tooke ye jobbe to manye prynters, alle of 
whom tolde him they would give him ye beste 
worke in ye wide, wide worlde, and they would 
furnish ye same at ye very leaste possible amount 
of goode coin of ye realme; which was a lie. 

But ye laste prynter ye manne of businesse 
tooke ye jobbe of large proportions to tolde him 
he coulde notte get ye beste worke for ye leaste 
monie ; which was notte a lie, but ye truth. 

And ye manne of businesse, being wise and 
shrewd, pondered notte long nor deeplie, but gave 





ye jobbe to ye highest bidder, for he remembered 
ye tenne-dollar suit of clothes ye wilie furnisher 
had solde unto him, saying it was as goode as any 
costing twice as much. But ye dealer juggled ye 
truth even lightlie, and ye manne of businesse 
knew he had been donne. And he knew ye beste 
prynting coste ye moste monie like everything 
else. 

And ye prynters who prommist ye beste for 
ye leaste are long ago relegated to ye things that 
were, while ye honeste prynter waxed exceedingly 
prosperous and counted even manye of his 
shekels, and ye name of ye firm is Potann, a 
Particutar Prynter, and he holdes forth back 
of ye blue sign in ye olde Erie turnpike, nigh unto 
ye publick square, and much is he patronized by 
alle who know ye good worke and have ye coin 
to pay for ye same. 


CIRCULAR. 


which represents a series in two-color combinations, with nar- 
row ribbon pasted to the back to form the loops for hanging. 
His calendar blotters, though more varied in quality, average 


equally high. A striking one is that containing a clover leaf 








Superior Printing, 


P OLA ND 


Particular Printer 
QUALITY IS GIVEN FIRST ATTENTION 











URBANA OHIO U. Ss. A. 


Promptly Executed 


























LETTER-HEAD. 


Outside rule and double rules in red. 


(pasted on) with text adapted from an old INLAND PRINTER 
suggestion (August, 1900). In one or two other instances Mr. 
Poland has used suggestions of this department, embodying 
them with his own ideas in an effective way. From an 
abundance of good things I would make notice of his forceful 
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SEPTEMBER 
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'HESE Little Calendars 
are to hang on your 
desk. @ I intend to print 
them each month and will 
keep you supplied. @ If 1 
should miss you, just call up 
| 222 and | will send you one. 
revere > | September is a mighty good 
month to have some printing 
done, but you can get it any 
month from me—and know 
that you are getting the best 
your money will buy. @ @ 


SS 
=) 
eo 
S 











NORTH MAIN STREET, OVER 
J. C. McCCRACKEN & SONS ¥? 


URBANA, OHIO 











TELEPHONE 222 











CALENDAR CARD. 


letter-head, with similar display on corner of envelope; a 
card in dark green having border rule and decorative panel in 
buff; an eye-compelling card of blue stock printed in gold, 
beginning, “ Beg Pardon — But I would like to remind you”; 
and a circular of curious construction, the inside folded 5 
inches square, and cover 3% by 6, with a square hole cut out 


of the red cover-stock to give the reader sight of these words, 
explaining the reason of the two corks attached to the outside: 
“ Please put one of these corks in each ear when any one other 
than Poland talks printing to you.” 


“Any Otp Stock” is the heading of a little circular on 
butchers’ paper, done by the Speaker Printing Company to 
prove that work is above material, and it brought very good 
results. It was mailed in an envelope made of the same paper, 
on which was printed a paraphrase of a quotation from 
Shakespeare, in red and black, in a panel, thus: 

Costly thy printing as thy purse can buy but not 
expressed in fancy; rich, but not gaudy, for the print- 
ing doth oft’ proclaim the man. 
Another specimen from the same source confronts one with 
the question, “ How is Your Measure Being Taken?” upon the 


Recs rate. ‘ 
PED HOW PRINTING BCAROMES ON 
OF BooMtory 180 waite we Do. 

Ho rem ager ato ie Use, yer we 

or 


“tram koe ‘FRAP pom Crome" 4 





ames OM Be 
a 





FIRST PAGE OF CIRCULAR. 


Printed in black, red and white on butchers’ paper. 


address side of a folder used without an envelope (folded like 
the one illustrated in the lower drawing on page 239, Novem- 
ber,) and on the back and within it suggests the “ measures ” 
that may be taken to obtain good printing. 

YOU MEASURE A MAN 

in a thousand ways—his every movement and expression; his 
clothes; the way he wears them; the things he buys, the paper he reads, 
the tip of his hat—. In trade you measure him from the things you see 
of him — his Printing. 

The largest measure of business success is secured by a liberal use of 
PRINTED MATTER. 

Let us take your Measure for your office stationery, advertising mat- 
ter, etc. We will guarantee you good work and good measure, tov. 

A SMALL, unclad china doll, glued to a large, handsomely 
printed folder cover, entitled, “The Naked Truth,” comes 
from Whetstone, the Art Printer, Cherryvale, Kansas. A nar- 
row flap, folding to the front, carries the message, “A Merry 
Christmas,” but the advertisement proper—or improper — 
purports to be simply “The Naked Truth.” It is not even 
clothed in attractive terms, but begins: 


...Is, that we wish to approach you quietly to outline our views on a 
matter that touches upon your welfare and ours in a vital degree, and we 
trust you will hear us through, and when we have done, understand our 
position on what is conceded a most important matter. 


“c 


THE best thing about a certain little advertisement of 
Sayles Brothers, Rochester, Minnesota, is the way in which 
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they remind a man of the way a good booklet stays about his 
desk because- he likes it, and the averred fact that they can 
make such a booklet for him themselves. The style of this 
advertisement, however, is a little weak. 


CouLp anything be neater than this invitation from O’Con- 
nor Brothers, Fort Plain, New York? The imprint in red 











OCONNOR 
|| BROTHERS| 
PRINTERS 





FORT PLAIN 
NEW YORK 














Messrs. O'Connor Brothers 


Cupographic Architefts 


respettfully request the honour of supplying your printing 
for the year nineteen hundred too 


They offer unexcelled facilities for 


Fine Letter-Press, Color and Cut Work 


17 Bibision Street 
Fort Plain, New York 











INVITATION. 


Imprint in red, balance in black. 


was printed in a crushed panel, the stock was of elegant qual- 
ity, two envelopes used, and a card enclosed reading: “At 
home after seven o'clock in the morning of each workday.” 


“ATTRACTIVENESS ” is the leading word used on a November- 
December blotter of the De Vore Company, Indianapolis, and 





NOVEMBER 





Attractiveness 


Js the most unportant requisite of good printing. U 
is the quality which compels attention and makes a 
lasting impression. It doubles the efficiency and 
insures results. Its production requires nol only a 
modern equipment mechanically, but it demands the 
constant and careful attention of competent, experi- 
enced workmen, cA trial order is all we ask. Tel- 
ephone or write and our representative will call. 


San Mon Tee Wed Thu Fri Sot 
2 


SS 2 me ae oe oe 
40 11:12: 13:14 15 16 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
24 25 26 27 28 29 3o 





DECEMBER 





Sun Mon Tue Wed Tha Pri Sat 
Ta.23°2 23 3 9 
8 91011 12:13 14 
15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
29 30 31 





Hoth Telephones 
1506 











IVER AVENUE 


The DeVore Company, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 














BLOTTER. 


rightly characterizes the handsome effect in blue and red, 
with gold rulings. The matter is modestly but well written, 
and is most excellently displayed. - 


From Berkemeyer, Keck & Co., Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
we also have some ideas. Their envelope enclosing specimens 
has a corner notice — 

DRESS PARADE 
OF 
SPECIMENS OF TyPOGRAPHY. 


KINDLY REVIEW THEM. 
And upon a blotter they have ruled off a panel the size of an 
envelope, setting within it a return card, a 2-cent stamp, and 
the address of the person to whom they send it. At the side 
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of the envelope panel is another containing type matter, headed, 
“A Letter to You.” Another blotter brings up a local question, 
“Monument Square — Why Wasn’t it Asphalted Long Ago?” 
After a few words on this another subject is broached: “If 
you will let us do your work you will say, Why didn’t I get 
this class of printing long ago?” This latter blotter, with the 
half-tone of the monument in question, makes an admirable 
advertisement. 


THE Inland Printer Company is indebted to Dresher, maker 
of Men’s Clothes, Omaha, for a check on the United States 
National Bank, Omaha, Nebraska, for $0.02. The check was 
enclosed with an announcement in a letter reading as follows: 

Dear Srr,—— Considering your services worth $10,000 a year, I here- 
with enclose my check for two cents in payment of thirty-one seconds of 
your time in which to read the enclosed announcement, fall and winter, 
1901 and ’o2. Yours truly, 
Enc. A. V. DresHer. 
The announcement is a very ordinary piece of printing, but the 
introduction of it is certainly one to insure attention. That 
valuation of one’s time is fetching. 

“LittLe TALKS” is a brochure by Corday & Gross, Cleve- 
land. The dark green cover has simply this title printed in 
deep blue on a white panel surrounded by double rules of red. 
The talks are on Originality, Proper Make, Rush Work, etc. 








LITTLE 

















SIFT THEM OUT! 


yw MANY 


GROSS 





CORDAY & GROSS 
Two hundred and sixty-three 
Saint Clair Street Vulcan Building 
CLEVELAND OHIO 
Bell Main 1119 and Cuyahoga C 1156 














TITLE, MAILING CARD. 


An effective blotter of theirs on “A Matter of Binding —A 
Stitch in Time” is illustrated by the fancy of leaves taking 
legs and running from their book over a man’s desk. 


SoME specimens from William A. Gordon, of the Colum- 
bia Printing Office, Hartford, Connecticut, include a “ Book 
About Printing,” containing half-tones and typework of high 
quality, showing the ability of the office which was established 
some time past as a department of the Pope Manufacturing 
Company. The book relates the expansion of the work and 
equipment, and assumes a receptive attitude toward outside 
orders. It is bound in a greenish-black cover, printed in silver. 
Other advertisements of a form for mail enclosure are well 
displayed statements that outside work is desired, and are 
attractively done in colors on various kinds of stock. 


“How to Muttipty Your Prosperity” is the title of a 
booklet from The Richardson Press, New York. It is full of 
good ideas in the way of make-up and illustration. Between 
the regular pages, 3% inches wide, are many pages 134 wide, 
carrying short legends and little cuts suchas advertisers like 
to throw in as extra barbs to catch the reader’s attention 
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anew if he starts to wriggle away from the subject before. him. 
Around the booklet proper is a manila cover, bound in with it 
by the same cord. This cover has a handsome design of three 
impressions on both sides of the booklet, but the first side is 
elongated so as to furnish a leaf to carry the name and address, 
and when folded against the booklet neatly conceals the back 
cover, against which it is held by the postage stamp. Thus 
it goes through the mail. 





Who 


is doing your Printing ? 


ARE YOU WEDDED TO ANY 
PARTICULAR PRINTER? 


Do you believe he’s the only one? 
Many Persons have labored under the same hallucination, and 
lived to kick themselves many healthy kicks. You know the story 
about there being other fish in the sea as large, etc. If you will be 
fair with yourself we can prove it. Send vs your next order, We want 
to get in touch with you. 


HAMMOND’S PRINTING WORKS 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 





502-504 South Jefferson Street 








CARD. 


Besipes the card here reproduced, this department has 
received several good things from Hammond’s Printing Works, 
Roanoke, Virginia. A very good one has this matter upon it: 

BALANCE YOUR ACCOUNTS 
at the end of this month, and if the differ- 
ence is not in your favor for your past year’s 
efforts, institute a search for the cause. The 
chances are you will find it in the matter of 
printing — too much, perhaps, of an inferior 
grade, and not enough of the business-bring- 
ing kind. We do printing that catches the pros- 
pective customer’s eye, thus forming an enter- 
ing wedge for what you may have to tell him. 
With the above was a little two-color illustration showing a 
rope-walker under difficulties of equilibrium. 


Two January blotters from Edward W. Stutes, of Winship 
& Ogden, Spokane, are excellent advertisements, with clean, 
appropriate display, pleasing colors and good wording. The 
one we do not reproduce was a little more artistic perhaps, 
but not quite so strong in the advertising sense as this one, 
“U Ought 2 See Us,” which is of almost similar plan in com- 
position, differing mainly in the heading display. I like a 
card of theirs headed, in Old English, “ For the Benefit of 





'U Ought 2 See Us 


JANUARY 





early in regard to your printing for the 
coming year. We produce more GOOD 


PRINTING than any other firm in the 
city, and all orders are delivered when 
promised. We use the best paper obtain- 
| able in the production of all work placed 





with us, and if you are looking for some- 
thing new and artistic in the line of fold- 

ers, hangers or cards, you should call and. | 
see us, Let us figure on your next order | 




















South 9 Post Street 
SPOKANE 


“QUICK PRINT" 








WINSHIP & OGDEN 





BLOTTER. 


Those who are in Need of Artistic Printing,” and calling atten- 
tion (this in roman) to the fact that they have “just added a 
large amount of new material and are better prepared, etc.” 
The card is gray, the type matter deep blue, with rules of 
orange, making a combination thoroughly appropriate to the 
text. 

A CALENDAR of unusual form is made by Robert J. Stein 
& Co., New York, with a cut-out calendar pad having a lith- 
ographed cover, showing a four-leaved clover pasted in the 
middle of a large green card and surrounded by decorative 
rules in white, and type in black. A second, smaller, cut-out 
in bright colors is also affixed, bearing the line, “A Happy New 
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Year.” In a neat black leather case, this firm presents a 
memorandum pad of good quality paper. The card. which 
forms the back of the pad slips into a pocket, to keep its place, 
and on the brown lining of the cover is printed the firm’s 
name, with two announcements, as follows: 


When the pad in this book is nearly used up, notify us — 
we will gladly send you another. 

When the printing in your office is nearly used up, 
notify us — we will gladly send you prices. 


With these specimens was received a letter from Mr. Stein 
himself, in which he expressed thanks for the reproduction in 
these columns of some of his work. He said: 


I can not commence to tell you all the benefits derived from same. I 
will state only a few cases. One party, a tailor by trade, reads THE 
INLAND regularly, and saw my work reproduced; he came to me knowing 
he could get the kind of work he wanted, and told me how he had heard 
of us. He came ’way from Harlem, too. 

Another was that a customer came in to get an estimate on a 4-page 
folder, saying his brother was working at the printing business and he 
recommended him to us, having seen some of our work in the printers’ 
column of THe INLANp. This customer came back within a few days 
and left a job for two thousand 4-page folders and two thousand envel- 
opes — with a promise of more work to come, as he was also well pleased. 

A few other cases were where men came from some big concerns and 
asked for a sample of the booklet, etc., and we are in hopes of seeing 
them soon. 

P. S.—The only trouble we found in reference to applications for our 
booklet from printers was, out of the thirty or more inquiries, only about 
five enclosed stamps. 


In regard to the results from a blotter making the offer of 
“Any Dollar Magazine Free for One Year,” for every six dol- 








The list includes Me- 


Any Dollar Magazine Free for One Year 


Our Magazine Offer has proved so popular for several years past that 
we have decided to renew it for 1901 Our proposition is as follows: 


Clure’s, Cosmopolitan, 
Munsey’s, Puck's Li- 
To every person who orders from us, during the month of November, a 
1901, printing to the amount of six dollars or more, we will send free 
of charge, for one year, any one-dollar-a-year magazine published. 
Only one subscription to any one customer. The entire amount need 
not be ordered at one time —just so the bill for the month of November 
amounts to six dollars, or more, entitles you to-one subscription. 


The Kéystone Press 


12 East Third Street, Portsmouth. Ohio 


Journal, Delineator, 
Puritan, Recreation, 
Frank Leslie's Popu- 
lar Monthly, What to 
Eat, The Philistine, 
Argosy, Pearson's, The 


Strand Magazine, &c 











Telephone 233 





BLOTTER. 
Printed in red and green. 


lars’ worth of printing ordered in November, The Keystone 
Press has kindly furnished the following: 


During the month of November we received 118 orders which called 


for the magazine. 

On the first of the month we sent out 1,200 blotters to 600 names on 
our mail list. In the next morning’s mail we received 21 orders from 
points tributary to Portsmouth, and during the second and third days 
after the blotters were sent out we were kept quite busy answering tele- 
phone calls and calling on the customers. The magazines cost us 80 
cents for each subscription, and while there is not much money in the 
scheme, we find it a good means of making a busy month out of a usually 


dull one in this city. 
We have worked the scheme now for four years, and can testify that 


it is a good one. 

In a good blue cover, with a handsome Goudy border 
around the centered title, we have “ Ye Parable of Ye Prosper- 
ous Prynter,” in old-style roman on heavy book paper. 


TueE Crescent Engraving Printing Company, Evansville, 
Indiana, sends with blotters reproductions of letters from busi- 
ness houses complimenting them on previous advertisements in 
this line. The reproduction, of course, is a specimen of the 
company’s imitation typewritten letters, and also of letter-head 
printing, hence a threefold result is accomplished. 


Brice WILLIAMS, Kokomo, Indiana, sends twelve monthly 
blotters used consecutively through 1901. This is a most inter- 
esting way to receive specimens. Their style is not ordinary; 
although not particularly beautiful, it is plain and forceful. 
Each month Mr. Williams usually picks out for his talk some 
special point with a grain or two of real advertising weight, 


















but not so comprehensive as to mean nothing, like so many 
cover-all ads. For instance, in January it was about having added 
a numbering machine, while on the blotter he gave miniature 
forms of check and stub to furnish “a practical demonstra- 
tion.” In February it was a plain black impression, “ For 
Use — Not Beauty. We are too busy getting out the good 
printing the people are finding out we are doing to put any 
colorwork on our blotter.’ The March matter was about the 
telephone number (given in large figures) and the subject 
“More New Type.” April gave comment on “Our Label — 
the plainest kind of a proposition —if the work is not properly 
done you need not accept it. I will consider it a favor if you 
will report any fault of whatsover nature you may find with 
this work.” In May, “ Our References —- Our Printing.” June 
boasts the fact “ We always keep in stock Five Grades of 
Black Printers’ Ink and give each job the quality the paper 
should have.” July tells a story of progress under a big dis- 
play line, “ Removal Notice,” and August speaks of the “ New 
Location,” beginning the monthly publication (in a corner of 
the blotter) of Local Business Changes occurring from time to 
time. This is continued the rest of the year, and December 
makes announcement of the “ 24th Blotter” and “Two Years 
of Success.” 


THERE is a note of assurance in the wording of the White- 
Evans-Penfold Company’s advertisement which, without being 





HE WHITE-EVANS-PENFOLD 
COMPANY aims to occupy that 
peculiar position, which has its 

prototype in most large cities, of being a 
place where ‘*things*’ can be obtained 
and executed a little better than else- 
where ; and even to go further, — where 
the aforesaid ‘‘things’’ may be obtained 
which cannot be procured elsewhere. 
If you have not visited their stationery 
department in Palmer's flower store, you 
have denied yourself a treat which is yet 
in store for you. That is, of course, if 
you are a lover of ‘*things’’ beautiful, 
and it is assumed you are. 








302-304 MAIN STREET 
IN BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











CIRCULAR, 


Initial and rules in red. 


overpretentious, carries good weight. The style of their work 


trebles the advertisement’s value. 


THOUGH space is limited, mention of the following must 
not be omitted: A little folder in yellow by the Caughlan- 
Vaughn Company, St. Joseph, Missouri, making a simple 
announcement in a manner to compel interest and cause the 
breaking of its wax seal. 

A neat, appropriate card announcement for Fred G. Odell’s 
“hotel” printing business in Los Angeles. 

A tasteful invitation to a “public reception” given by the 
Roller Printing and Paper Company, Canton, Ohio. 

A blotter, with a sample of raw cotton, offering a 17-inch 
stalk for a $10 order of printing. It is hard to guess what this 
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will bring to the Allan Nicholson Press, Union, South Caro- 
lina. 

A good circular dated December 25, introducing a new 
superintendent of the Telegram Press, Wellston, Ohio. 

Effective blotter and poster by Cayce & Turner, Martin, 
Tennessee, used in behalf of themselves and a new local free 
school. 

From the L. S. Taylor Printing Company, St. Louis, a 
rather dainty advertisement for Holiday Printing, made up of 
a card tied with floss of mixed colors to a green cover, folding 





































ing a copy of , trustin 
he will give it careful perusal, etc 












THREE PAGES FROM A BOOKLET. 








over it from both sides, printed in red, with a scene from the 
life of Santa Claus. 

Handsome blotters of The Bristol 
Charles L. Powers, Bristol, Connecticut. 
black on red. 

The Art Printery, San Francisco, furnishes an excellent 
little memorandum pad, and clean and tasty work in mailing 
slips and blotters. 

An insert page for “ Geer’s” Hartford Directory, an elabo- 
rate construction of rules, not conducive to ready interpreta- 
tion of the matter. 

A strong typographically framed calendar for December 
from B. J. Wiegner, Philadelphia, printed on a large card in 
black, relieved by a little red. 

“Surprising” blotters from the Standard Printing Com- 
pany, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, giving a good printing to this 
popular subject, illustrated with a face. 

From Kiesling Brothers, New York, a memorial brochure 
of President McKinley. This may seem odd with its adver- 
tisement of the printers, but it is beautifully printed. 

A special mailing card of the Pulaski Printing Company, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, on “ The Facts,” with a large hand and 
torch, in gold, bearing the legend, “ You ought to know.” 

Well printed blotters from the Gazette Print, Schenectady, 
New York, one for July with small firecracker, “ Still Bang- 
ing Away,” and for January, a plain display, “Just for a 
*TER:” 

A label with rather a compelling look, owing to the pecul- 
iar all-over design of the background, which, however, does 
not bring out any part strongly, except the name, Mack Payne 
Printing Company, Owensboro, Kentucky. 

Stalker, of Lansing, Michigan, mailed a blotter not over- 
handsome, in an envelope displaying a half-tone of the printer’s 
smiling face, which is itself not very easily seen, owing to the 
smudge from the stamp of the receiving postoffice. 

“A plain business proposition,” being a blotter by Vedder A. 
Peters, Albany, New York, which is a simple composition in 
black and red, with calendars for December and January, thus 
tiding over the time of change from old wall decorations to 
new. 

Of the mailing slip and blotter used some time ago by 
Jester, The Printer, Eaton, Indiana, the slip with the big 





Press, submitted by 
Also a good label, 
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asking, “What do you get for your money?” 
seems the best. The blotter is simple, but lacks style and the 
usual number of good turns found in Mr. Jester’s matter. 

Some advertisements, the strongest points of which are 
their composition and printing, from O. L. Lilliston, with the 
Charles H. Elliott Company, Philadelphia. “An Innovation 
in Diplomas” is one printed attractively in black and red, with 
the question, “ Shall we mail you a sample?” set emphatically 
in a red rule panel within a portion of the matter. 


“ speaker ” 





EMBEDDING SCRIM IN PAPER. 

Frederick Billing, of Ingleside, Sternsham Hill, Mosley, 
Birmingham, England, has patented an invention for embed- 
ding woven or matted material in paper pulp on the wire. As 
the liquid or semi-liquid pulp issues from the trough through 
a hopper on to the wire woven or plaited material is simul- 
taneously fed forward with the pulp and becomes embodied 
or incorporated in it. This woven or plaited material, which 
may be what is known in the trade as “ scrim,” may be wound 
on a roller mounted in bearings in front of the pulp trough, 
and a guide roller may also be employed, under which the 
material passes, and as the pulp issues through the hopper the 
material is carried forward with the pulp. As the pulp and 
woven material travel forward during the process of making 
the paper in the usual manner, the open spaces in the net- 
work of the material are filled up with the pulp. In some 
cases another hopper, extending from the pulp trough to the 
front of the guide roller, may be arranged, so that as the pulp 
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RO .Bowmare 
Phe Davenport (lowa) Republican says Aguinaldo would do well as printer's 
devil in the Commoner office. 


Drawn by R. C. Bowman of the Minneapolis 777bune. 


from the first hopper and the woven material travel forward 
another layer of pulp is deposited onto the woven material, 
which then passes forward and is made into paper in the usual 
way. Mr. Billing claims that by this method he not only 
increases the strength of the paper, but also considerably 
reduces the cost of production, as the strength of the paper 
chiefly depends on the strength of the woven material incor- 
porated or embodied with it, and not upon the quality of the 
pulp used, thus producing a stronger paper than has hitherto 
been possible with an inferior quality of pulp. And, further, 
the amount of labor and power required to produce this 
inferior pulp is considerably less than that required to pro- 
duce a better quality of pulp—Paper Trade Journal. 
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Contributions are solicited to this department from the secre- 
taries of the United Typothetae, the International Typographical 
Union, the International Printing Pressmen’s Union, and the allied 
trades. It is the purpose to record briefly all the more or less 
important transactions of these organizations during the month, 
with such other matters as may be of interest to all concerned. 


MOVEMENT TO ABOLISH STRIKES AN ENCOURAGING 


INDUSTRIAL SIGN. 


THE NEW 

The outgrowth of the meeting of the National Civic Federa- 
tion, recently held in New York city, is everywhere regarded 
as a most encouraging sign in the industrial world. While its 
immediate influence will be felt in the printing trades less, per- 
haps, than in any other — owing to the fact that the work of 
the committee will naturally be confined to labor disputes of 
national scope, from which the printing trades are happily 
free —its promised efforts for industrial peace can not but 
have a wholesome bearing upon the relations of capital and 
labor everywhere. 

From a number of employing printers letters have been 
received this month, speaking hopefully of the new movement. 
Anything with a tendency to curtail the number of strikes is 
regarded with keen appreciation by the employers, whether it 
directly affects their own interests or otherwise. 

The unions, on the other hand, are equally hopeful. 
though the movement may not meet with the general success 
its advocates hope for, it is undoubtedly a step in the right 
direction,” says the Typographical Journal. “Its presentation 
of industria! conditions and its findings on the merits of a dis- 
pute will at least have a tendency to influence public opinion, 
and neither labor nor capital can well afford to utterly disre- 


“ Even 


gard public sentiment.” 

Among other results looked for from 
according to the Journal, is that the press dispatches will give 
more truthful reports of labor’s side of industrial controver- 
sies. Heretofore, the Journal claims, these reports have been 
biased in favor of capital. 


the conference, 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ HOURS REDUCED. 


The Calvert Lithographing Company, of Detroit, notified its 
employes that commencing January 1, and until further notice, 
the week in all departments will be reduced to fifty-three 
instead of fifty-six hours. The day will commence at 7:30 
and end at 6 p.M., with one hour for dinner, with the excep- 
tion of Saturdays, when the day will be from 7:30 a.m. until 
I p.M. Any overtime over 106 hours in any fortnight will be 
paid for at time and a quarter rate. 


TRADE UNIONS SHOULD STICK TO THEIR AGREEMENTS, 


President Gompers, of the American Federation of Labor, 
in his last annual report, took occasion to remind labor unions 
that they are as much in duty bound to fulfil agreements 
entered into with employers as are the employers. He said: 


While the charge, too often made, that unions violate agreements or 
contracts, is not founded upon fact; for, as a matter of fact, a much 
greater percentage of employers have broken agreements than have 
organized workers; yet it should be our constant aim to make the col- 
lective bargains, that is, agreements with our employers, as advantageous 
to our fellow-workers as it is possible to obtain in the course of negotia- 
tions; but when these agreements are made, it should be no less our 
steadfast purpose to faithfully abide by and live up to their terms for the 
full time of their existence. As an individual earns and receives the con- 
fidence of his fellows by self-respect, self-restraint and absolute faithful 
adherence to his plighted word, so does organized labor in its collective 
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capacity deserve and win the respect and confidence, first of all, of our 
own members; second, that of the community in which we live, thus gain- 
ing the commendation of an enlightened public opinion. But we also 
compel the respect and confidence of employers to more readily recognize 
our unions, by which negotiations are opened up, and the best opportuni- 
ties presented for agreements for stipulated periods. 


MASTER PRINTERS’ CELEBRATION AT ALBANY. 


The Master Printers’ Association of eastern New York 
gave a complimentary dinner at Keeler’s Hotel, Albany, New 
York, on November 25, 1901. The guests of honor were George 
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MENU COVER. 


E. Matthews, Buffalo; Isaac H. Blanchard, New York; Henry 
E. Ducker, Albany; A. Meekin, Troy, and Andrew B. Jones, 
Albany. The occasion was one of the most enjoyable ever held 
by the organization. The menu was a unique affair. A minia- 
ture of the front cover is here shown. 


POLITICS AND MUNICIPAL PRINTING PLANTS. 


Again there is evidence from Boston that despite all its 
advocates have argued for it the municipal printing plant there 
has developed into a political machine. Herbert W. Cooke, 
writing from Boston to the Typographical Journal, says: 

“Some of the methods employed in the municipal printing 
plant seem to have given the municipal-ownership idea a black 
eye. Many complaints are heard, and stories are told of the 
political ‘pull’ necessary to secure work there. When asked 
at the Birmingham convention for my opinion as to whether 
such institutions were a good thing, I replied that they would 
be if they could be kept out of politics; and that opinion 
seems to be borne out by the facts. The politicians seem to 
be getting a firmer hold on the plant every day, and at the 
recent city caucuses we were treated to the spectacle of certain 
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officials and others connected with the plant hustling for votes 
for their candidates, and the daily papers stating that they 
were drawing their salaries from the city for the time spent 
in so doing. Such a condition of affairs is far from desirable, 
and will ultimately result in the abolition of the municipal 
printing-office. There was considerable agitation at one time 
for the establishment of a State printing plant, but whatever 
chance for success there was for such an undertaking has 
been killed by the deplorable condition of affairs at the city 
plant.” 

Advocates of municipal ownership will certainly find no 
comfort in the statement set forth above. Until some method 
can be discovered to divorce politics from business it would 
seem that municipal ownership must wait. 


NEW YORK’S NEW BOOK AND JOB SCALE. 


After numerous conferences, which at times threatened to 
end in a general disagreement, committees representing the 
New York Typothete and New York Typographical Union, 
No. 6, have agreed upon the following scale: 

An increase of 2 cents per 1,000 ems on the piece scale, to take effect 
January 6, 1902. 

An increase of $1 per week on the time scale for time hands, making 
the minimum $19, and an increase of $1 per week for machine operators, 
making the minimum $21, to take effect January 6, 1902; a further 
increase of 50 cents per week for the minimum of both time hands and 
machine operators, to take effect October 1, 1902. 

The conferences on the shop rules to continue until the first of March, 
1902; all points then in dispute to be referred to a mutually chosen arbi- 
trator, excepting such points as conflict with the present International 
Typographical Union laws, which shall be referred to the international 
bodies for arbitration. Such points as are agreed on by March 1 to go 
into effect April 1, 1902. 

A permanent conference committee shall be appointed to settle all dis- 
putes as to construction of shop rules. 

This scale to continue until January 1, 1905. 


The agreement has been ratified by both bodies. 


THE TYPOTHETAE OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The Typothete of Philadelphia has recently awakened 
from a long period of inanition, and taken a new lease of life. 
It will enter the new year with excellent prospects of becom- 
ing, as it should, a recognized factor in the trade circles in the 
City of Brotherly Love, and assuming its proper place in the 
United Typothete of America. On December 18, 1901, a 
reorganization of its working forces was effected, and a new 
constitution adopted. The new board of officers is composed 
of the active workers and enthusiasts in matters pertaining 
to the interests of the craft, and entered upon their duties with 
a vim that presages well for the future. A resolution was 
adopted endorsing the defense fund, and fifteen subscribers 
were signed as a starter, with the prospect of enrolling every 
progressive employer in the city as soon as the matter is prop- 
erly presented to them. Eight new active members were 
elected. 

Mr. John W. Wallace, who has been secretary since the 
organization of the Philadelphia Typothetz, thirteen years 
ago, was elected a life member in recognition of his valuable 
services, and a series of resolutions covering the event were 
offered by Mr. W. F. Fell, unanimously passed and ordered 
spread on the minutes, the executive committee being also 
directed to have same suitably engrossed and presented to Mr. 
Wallace. It is hoped that the year so well begun will continue 
to see a real live growing interest in the work of this body, and 
a cementing of the bonds of friendship and good feeling that 
have recently sprung up between the various branches of: the 
business. Under the provisions of the new constitution the 
allied trades and associate members generally will have greater 
privileges and a more active interest than in the past, and it 
is hoped that this fact alone will strengthen and build up the 
organization locally in a permanent manner. 

The outlook for the printing and allied trades in Philadel- 
phia is certainly better than for years past, and there is a 
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healthy determination among the members to secure their 
individual share of the general prosperity that augurs well for 
the growth of the Typothete as a center of mutual interest. 

The following are the officers: William J. Dornan, presi- 
dent; Edward Stern, first vice-president; John W. Wallace, 
second vice-president; Alfred F. Edgell, secretary; William 
F. Fell, treasurer. Trustees: Morrison D. Wood, George H. 
Buchanan, J. R. McFetridge. Executive Committee: Ross 
Wilson, John Macintyre, Daniel Baker. 

In offering the resolution referred to above Mr. Fell said: 


I would move that the following resolution be passed by this body 
and spread on our minutes in full, so that this testimony of the high 
esteem and regard in which the individual referred to is held by us, his 
fellow-members, shall be made a permanent record in the archives of this 
association. 

Resolved, That this body, the Typothete of Philadelphia, in meeting 
assembled on this, the 18th day of December, 1901, do hereby tender to 


JOHN W. WALLACE, 


The retiring secretary of the Philadelphia Typothetz, who has served 
so faithfully for many years. 


John. W. Wallace, who has so long, faithfully and diligently filled the 
position of secretary of this organization, our warmest appreciation and 
good will for said services which have been given unhesitatingly and 
without recompense. To his efforts may be attributed the continuance of 
this body in times of trouble and adversity, when most other of its mem- 
bers had ceased to take an active interest therein; and by his persever- 
ance and personality he has preserved the identity of this organization up 
to the present time, representing us faithfully as he has, both locally and 
at all conventions of the United Typothete of America. 

And be it a matter of this record that the said John W. Wallace, as 
shown by the minutes of this organization, dated April 9, 1888, was one 
of the original signers of the agreement which created the Typothete of 
Philadelphia at that date; on which occasion he with two others were 
appointed a committee to draw up the original constitution, which con- 
stitution was adopted April 19, 1888, and on April 26 of the same year 
he was elected recording secretary. 

Our minutes as they now stand show that since that date they are 
continuously signed by John W. Wallace, Secretary, showing, therefore, 
that he has been the first and only regular secretary of the Typothete 
of Philadelphia. 

While he has held no other elective office, he has served continuously 
on various committees and has always been a delegate to the national 
conventions. 

For these reasons we feel it our duty to hereby testify, in this public 
manner, to the aforesaid faithful service given, and from this date recom- 
mend that he be elected a life member of this body, with the rights and 
privileges of an active member, and that a copy of these resolutions, 
signed by the officers and individual members of this, the ‘‘ Typothete of 
Philadelpnia,’’ be forwarded to him. 
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REUNION AND BANQUET OF ST. PAUL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


The twentieth anniversary of the reorganization of St. Paul 
Typographical Union, No. 30, was celebrated in that city on 
January 5. Almost the entire membership was in attendance, 
and the occasion was a most enjoyable one. 

One of the speakers was Mr. David Ramaley, one of the 
oldest printers in Minnesota, and an employer of prominence 
in that part of the country. His topic was “ The Relation of 
Employer and Employe.” Among other things he said: “ From 
my standpoint as an employer I want to work in harmony with 
the men who do the work. If they are faithful and honest 
workers it is all I ask. If there are likely to be any differences 
as to wages I am always ready to consider and arbitrate if 
necessary.” 

John W. Hays, organizer of the Typographical Union, was 
to have responded to the toast “ The International Union,” but 
in his absence W. J. Rohr spoke for him. 

“The Labor Press” was responded to by C. Guiney. He 
referred to the difficulties encountered by the labor press in 
properly presenting the cause of labor. He said: “ The labor 
press stands between the American workingman and_ his 
enslavement. The attitude of the daily press toward the labor 
movement makes this condition inevitable. Trade-unionism 
as advocated by the labor press is destined to develop the 
highest point of manhood in the march of civilization.” 

“ Organized Labor” was responded to by Hon. J. J. Ryder. 
He said that one point that should be emphasized is that men 
outside these organizations who need backing, or perhaps votes, 
appreciate the strength of organized labor better than do the 
men in them. If rightly approached, councils and legislatures, 
as well as ordinary employers of labor, can be induced to grant 
all reasonable demands. The day has gone by when servants 
of the people could stand a delegation or a committee up in a 
corner and demand their excuse for living. Now, if the men 


delegated to present a proposition have their facts well 
arranged and know just why they ask for any given conces- 


sion, they can do the questioning themselves. And the first 
question they demand an answer to is “ Why should not this 
thing be done? ” 

Among the other speakers were T. F. Thomas, E. C. Ives 
and William Eich. 

The officers of St. Paul Typographical Union for 1902 are: 
T. F. Thomas, president; H. W. Goetzinger, vice-president; 
J. H. Wilson, secretary-treasurer; R. C. McCarthy, recording- 
secretary; James Maxwell, sergeant-at-arms. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION NOTES. 


Tue Columbus (Ind.) Herald has been unionized. 

Aw allied printing trades council has been organized in Oakland, 
California. 

Cuartotte (N. C.) union has secured an increase of wages from the 
employers in that city. 

THE newspaper writers of Toronto (Canada) are organizing as a 
branch of the International Typographical Union. 

LovisviLLE (Ky.) union boasts an active membership of 320, twenty- 
nine of whom have been taken in within a month. 

Tue Rochester allied printing trades council has voted not to patron- 
ize firms that advertise exclusively in non-union papers. 

A CO-OPERATIVE printing-office is to be started in New York to give 
employment to Italian printers who have been displaced by machines. 

Pittspurc union has forbidden its members -to work in the offices 
of the Post and Times, which have heretofore been ‘‘ open” offices. 

ATLANTA union celebrated Ben Franklin’s birthday this year with a 
fine entertainment which included speeches, singing, dancing and refresh- 
ments. 

Tue ladies’ auxiliary to the Atlanta Typographical Union has erected 
a granite wall around the printers’ lot in the Oakland cemetery, at a cost 
of $200. 

THE amount of printing done in Rochester, New York, during 1901, 
bearing the union label, is estimated by a member of the Rochester Union 
at $35,000. 

BirMINGHAM (Ala.) union has made an agreement with the news- 
paper proprietors of that city whereby a piece scale can be substituted 
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for the present time scale whenever the proprietors so decide by giving 
the union thirty days’ notice. The maximum rate is to be 10 cents per 
1,000 ems, nonpareil. 

SyRraACUSE union has appointed a campaign committee, whose duty it is 
to see that President Lynch, of the I. T. U., is reélected. Mr. Lynch 
is a native of Syracuse. 

Boston (Mass.) union seems to think the allied council still a good 
thing, having recently paid up a large arrearage of per capita tax and 
chosen new delegates to the Boston council. 


New York union sent back an appeal for contributions from the 
McKinley National Memorial Association because the printed document 
on which the appeal was made failed to bear the union label. 


Cepar Rapips (Iowa) union has recently secured a new agreement 
with the employing printers of that city, under which their wages are 
advanced 12% per cent. The agreement runs for three years. 


THE mailers’ union of Denver (Colo.) reports a new scale accepted 
by the proprietors on the following basis: Foremen, $21.50; assistant 
foremen, $16; journeymen, $13 — an increase of $1 over former scale. 


Scuenectapy (N. Y.) union has secured an increase of $1.50 a week, 
to go into immediate effect, with an additional $1.50 increase at the end 
of eighteen months. The piece scale has also been advanced from 25 to 
30 cents. 

Epwarp F. Farrett, a member of New York union, has been pre- 
sented with a handsome gold watch and chain by that organization for 
distinguished service in behalf of the union while a member of the New 
York board of education. 


CotumBus (Ohio) union is negotiating with the newspaper proprietors 
for a new scale. The chief point at issue is over the duration of the 
agreement, the proprietors asking for a five-year term and the union 
regarding three as sufficient. 


PrestipENT Lyncu, of the International Typographical Union, has 
ruled that the effect of the abrogation of the tripartite agreement by 
the members of that union is to give subordinate typographical unions 
the right to remain out of the allied trades councils wherever they think 
their interests are served by so doing. Previously, membership in these 
councils was compulsory. 


CinctnnaTI union has appointed the following committee to take 
charge of the I. T. U. golden jubilee arrangements: R. H. Curl, Thomas 
F. Crowley, Harry M. Ogden, Eugene Streck, Ed O’Connell, James J. 
Mooney, Clarence C. Currey, Ed J. Farley, Thomas J. Donnelly, Charles 
O. Bernheisel, Sidney Fleming, George Mathauer, Chris. C. Kenney, 
Harold E. Bryon and Chas. F. Leibrich. 


NEGOTIATIONS are on between the newspaper proprietors and the 
Detroit (Mich.) union for a new scale. The chief point at issue is con- 
cerning matrices of advertisements. The proprietors want the union to 
concede undisputed ownership in these matrices to them, after once 
paying for the advertisement composition. The union demands pay for 
all advertisements whether they are reset or cast from matrices already 
used. 

PresIDENT Lyncu officially announces that the controversy between 
the I. T. U. and the International Association of Machinists over the 
control of the Linotype caretakers is at an end, delegates from the 
machinists’ organization having announced on the floor of the American 
Federation of Labor convention at Scranton that their organization had 
put up a good fight, but had been beaten and was willing to become 
friends again. 


Tue Robert Smith Printing Company, of Lansing, Michigan, which 
refused to concede the nine-hour workday at the time set by the Typo- 
graphical Union, and in consequence became involved in a strike, has 
now voluntarily granted its employes a reduction of hours to nine per 
day. While the company declares it will not discriminate in employing 
union and non-union men, the Lansing union hopes it will soon again be 
enrolled as a strictly union office. 


A LITTLE battle was fought in the recent American Federation of 
Labor convention between the Typographical Union and Pressmen’s 
Union delegations, which may be regarded as the opening gun of the 
fight between the two organizations over the annulment of the tripartite 
agreement. The pressmen offered a resolution protesting against the 
appearance of the I. T. U. label on the convention printing and request- 
ing the substitution of the Allied trades label. The I. T. U. delegates 
fought the resolution and it was defeated, despite a favorable committee 
report. 


PRESSMEN AND PRESSFEEDER NOTES. 

Tue Fort Wayne (Ind.) Pressfeeders’ and Assistants’ Union recently 
gave a very successfull ball. 

New York Pressmen’s Union boasts a membership of over 1,200 and 
a treasury containing $15,000. 

The American Pressman, official organ of the I. P. P. U., has 
entered upon the twelfth year of existence, and reports that the year just 
past has been the most successful of any. 


TuE pressfeeders employed in Cleveland (Ohio) struck early in Janu- 
ary for an increase of $1.50 a week in their wages. An offer from the 


employers of a 75-cent increase was refused. One hundred and fifty men 
and boys are involved. 

St. Louis Pressmen’s Union has elected officers as follows: President, 
John G. Warrington; vice-president, Tales M. Pirie; recording secre- 
tary, Henry A. Voss; financial secretary and treasurer, B. M. Higgins; 
sergeant-at-arms, Neil Gallagher; delegates to Allied Printing Trades 
Council, Ad. Schader, J. M. Pirie and Henry A. Voss; delegates to 
Central Trades and Labor Union, Charles Mueller, Frank J. Wrobel, 
Edw. J. Sadring, Ad. Schader and Edw. Steruchuss; for conference 
committee, John G. Warrington, B. M. Higgins and Henry A. Voss. 

ToLtepo (Ohio) Pressmen’s Union has elected the following officers: 
President, Henry Mathias; vice-president, Edward Miller; recording 
secretary, Bernard Larkins; financial secretary, Robert Erler; treasurer, 
Fred Graner; sergeant-at-arms, John Steiger. The following delegates 
were elected to represent the local at the Central Labor Union: Fred 
Graner, William Buske, D. J. Farrell, Fred France, Paul Erler and Harry 
McDonough. The election of delegates to the Allied Printing Trades 
Council resulted as follows: Bernard Larkin, Robert Erler and Harry 
McDonough. 

RECENT TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION ELECTIONS. 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M.— President, James S. Black; vice-president, 
S. W. Dodge; executive committee, W. E. Pitschke, John Steward, 
D. W. Parkinson; secretary-treasurer, I. D. Williamson; sergeant-at- 
arms, H. H. Wynkoop. 

AMSTERDAM, N. Y.— President, W. S. Cook; vice-president, Edward 
D. Fegel; recording and corresponding secretary, Frank Van Dycke; 
financial secretary, William J. Meenam; treasurer, Elmer D. Trull; 
sergeant-at-arms, A. W. Merrick. 

ANNAPOLIS, Mp.— President, Thomas K. McNier; vice-president, 
Joseph T. Geraci; secretary-treasurer, George R. Tydings; auditing com- 
mittee, Louis H. Martin, Roy L. Morgan, George R. Tydings. 

Atianta, Ga.— President, C. C. Houston; vice-president, W. S. 
Weir; recorder, G. G. Etheridge; secretary-treasurer, Walter H. Grant; 
sergeant-at-arms, Henry Corbet; arbitrator, R. O. Ross; delegates to 
Federation of Trades, C. C. Houston, Ed L. Sutton, R. O. Ross, Ed M. 
Hagerty, L. P. Huddleston; delegates to Allied Printing Trades Coun- 
cil, Paul P. Richardson, C. C. Hudson, R. L. Hollis; auditing and finance 
committee, Louis Saloshin, D. W. Green, Paul P. Richardson. 

Barre, Vt.— President, O. C. Wiley; vice-president, C. C. Rams- 
dell; financial and corresponding secretary, W. F. Scott; recording sec- 
retary, M. E. Mack; treasurer, F. E. Langley; sergeant-at-arms, S. J. 
Breen; executive committee, N. J. Roberts, M. E. Mack, J. W. Sever- 
ance; delegates to central labor union, O. C. Wiley, C. C. Ramsdell, 
W. F. Scott. 

Cuartotte, N. C.— President, J. C. Abernethy; vice-president, 
W. M. Fudge; secretary-treasurer, W. H. Turner; recording secretary, 
G. L. Dooley; sergeant-at-arms, C. L. Swett; chaplain, J. E. Pleacants. 

Cuicaco, Itt. (Typefounders).— President, August Scheideman; vice- 
president, Allan Schaay; recording and corresponding secretary, R. 
Randall Bobzin; financial secretary, Charles Fornhof; treasurer, Harry 
H. Rogers; sergeant-at-arms, William Casterton; treasurer benefit fund, 
Henry Meyer; trustees, Phillip Nuernberger, Edward Kahler, Louis 
Schumacher; delegates to Allied Printing Trades Council, August 
Scheideman, Edward Kahler, Ph. G. Nuernberger. 

Cincinnati, Onto (Typefounders).— President, P. J. McGarry; vice- 
president, Edward Legge; financial secretary, Charles Bloebaum; record- 
ing secretary, Newitt May; treasurer, Edward Bauer. 

Fonp pu Lac, Wis.— President, Thomas H. Moore; vice-president, 
William Miller; secretary-treasurer, William Graessle; recording sec- 
retary, Hugo Saike; sergeant-at-arms, Wilton Shirley. 

Fort Wayne, Inp.— President, H. D. Keller; vice-president, Jo 
West; corresponding secretary, Willard E. Pressler; financial secretary, 
Frank S. Mullahy; treasurer, C. J. Lose; sergeant-at-arms, Charles 
Habecker; executive committee, H. D. Keller, Jo West, C. F. Baker; 
auditing committee, Edward Miller, Charles Habecker, Henry Koenig; 
delegates to Trades and Labor Council, G. R. Hench, Frank S. Mullahy, 
C. F. Baker, Charles Habecker, H. D. Keller. 

Granp Forks, N. D.— President, Andy Bertramson; vice-president, 
R. R. Marsh; secretary-treasurer, F. Jaskoski; recording secretary, F. E. 
Beck; sergeant-at-arms, J. B. Forsyth; executive committee, J. N. Mur- 
ray, A. J. Tagley, F. E. Beck; auditing committee, E. S. McMaster, 
Andy Bertramson, R. R. Marsh. 

Harrissurc, Pa.— President, C. C. Steiner; vice-president, Frank 
Seibert; recording secretary, L. B. Wanbaugh; corresponding secretary, 
C. E. Ripper; treasurer, W. W. Byrem; trustee, R. N. Bernheisel; 
sergeant-at-arms, Roy A. Walters. 

Huntincton, Inp.— President, L. M. Cilles; vice-president, Beryl 
J. Wunderdlich; recording and corresponding secretary, George A. 
Stoffel; financial secretary, John Bitzinger; treasurer, Charles H. Cut- 
shall; sergeant-at-arms, Frank F. Lord; executive board, John D. Skiles, 
Beryl J. Wunderlich, L. M. Cilles; auditing committee, Beryl J. Wunder- 
lich, John Stewart, John D. Skiles. 

Jortin, Mo.— President, L. W. Petty; vice-president, C. O. Mor- 
gan; recording secretary, F. C. Clippinger; secretary-treasurer, J. S. 
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Armstrong; sergeant-at-arms, J. L. Powers; executive board, C. O. Mor- 
gan, F. E. Newkirk, Wilbur Myers, D. C. Grafton, J. L. Powers. 

Kansas City, Mo. (Stereotypers).— President, Ora McFarland; vice- 
president, E. C. Healy; financial secretary, George Wirthman; corre- 
sponding secretary, E. H. Bryant; chairman of executive committee, 
H. B. Lininger. 

Kokomo, Inp.— President, B. C. Nicholson; vice-president, R. A. 
Lee; secretary, Ira L. Bramblett; financial secretary, Howard E. Jones; 
sergeant-at-arms, C. Hockett. 

LEADVILLE, CoLto.— President, Frank L. Lane; vice-president, O. C. 
Carlin; secretary-treasurer, M. V. Devor; sergeant-at-arms, Robert D. 
Blair; executive committee, J. H. Duncan, W. R. Wilson, J. J. Cringle. 

MassILiton, Ounto.-— President, C. B. Arthur; vice-president, C. C. 
Shertzer; recording secretary, Howard Mosely; financial secretary, Nel- 
son P. Maier; treasurer, George M. Higginbotham; sergeant-at-arms, 
W. A. Cummings. 

Montreat, P. Q. (Stereotypers).— President, F. F. Gregory; vice- 
president, N. Gauvreau; secretary-treasurer, John Grunry; recording 
secretary, S. R. Switzer; sergeant-at-arms, P. Lamere. 





““ MC KINLEY.”’ 


Peculiarly marked cat belonging to Lawrence Markey, Chicago. 


Newark, Onto. President, D. W. Matticks; vice-president, George 
Beck; secretary-treasurer, J. T. Collins; corresponding secretary, Louis 
Kussmaul; sergeant-at-arms, John F. Geinger; delegate to Trades 
Council, W. E. Burton. 

New Orveans, La.—- President, Fred Alexander; vice-president, 
C. G. Satterly; recording secretary, Harry G. Carlson; financial and 
corresponding secretary, H. S. Hudspeth; sergeant-at-arms, B. J. Bonis. 

New York, N. Y. (Stereotypers).— President, George G. Ailinger; 
first vice-president, William R. Kingston; second vice-president, George 
McAfee; treasurer, James C. Stevenson; financial secretary, Winfield T. 
Keegan; recording seeretary, Leon De Veze; corresponding secretary, 
Albert C. Claudy; statistician, Morton B. Connelly; sergeant-at-arms, 
Thomas L. Brown; trustees, Charles J. Buckner, Alfred B. Travis, 
George A. Wharry. 

Norwicu, N. Y.— President, Fred L. Ames; vice-president, Henry 
Hall; secretary, FE. L. Holmes; treasurer, L. B. Marvin; sergeant-at- 
arms, C. H. Barber. 

Oneonta, N. Y.—- President, IF. A. Jennings; vice-president, J. G. 
Malley; recording secretary, W. B. Mason; corresponding and financial 
secretary, J. D. Van Dycke; treasurer, F. A. Bissell; sergeant-at-arms, 
Dorr Houck. 

OranGe, N. J.— President, Walter G. Laidlaw; vice-president, Mor- 
timer G. Mooney; financial secretary, Henry A. Carson; recording sec- 
retary, Laurence McCabe, Jr.; treasurer, James R. Struble; sergeant- 
at-arms, Charles Erdmann. 

OsukosH, Wis.— President, John Parker, vice-president, M. Von- 
derheiden; treasurer, Herbert Jansen; financial and corresponding sec- 
retary, Henry Neumueller; recording secretary, Louis Bullinger;  ser- 
geant-at-arms, William Keating. 

Ortumwa, lIowa.— President, George J. Pickett; vice-president, 
George E. Willard;  secretary-treasurer, Clyde S. Algire; executive 
board, D, D. Keltner, J. F. Cubberley, C. E. Smith; sergeant-at-arms, 
Charles B. Gilliland. 

Papucau, Ky.—- President, A. Allen; vice-president, F. Schumaker; 
secretary-treasurer, W. H. Hines; sergeant-at-arms, J. U. Robinson; 
delegates to Central Labor Union, A. Allen, W. H. Hines, F. Schumaker. 

PensacoLa, Fia.— President, Matt G. Johnson; vice-president, Percy 
S. Hayes; secretary-treasurer, F. W. Dennis, Jr., recording secretary, 
Robert McLellan; sergeant-at-arms, George C. Pfeiffer. 


Port Huron, Micu.-— President, Fred G. Rauser; vice-president, 
D. N. MeNichol; recording and corresponding secretary, George L. 
Maurer; financial secretary, John A. Maurer; treasurer, F. Van Valken- 
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burg; sergeant-at-arms, William Schoulte; assistant secretary, William 
Wakeham. ; 

PouGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—- President, S. I. Broas; vice-president, A. F. 
Murphy; secretary, T. S. Capron; treasurer, P. T. Kirkey; sergeant-at- 
arms, E. L. Mink; trustees, J. A. Lavery, A. Albertson, J. H. Beatty; 
delegates to Trade and Labor Council, J. J. Hyland, J. A. Lavery, P. T. 
Kirkey; alternate delegates, E. L. Mink, H. J. Dalzell, A. Albertson; 
auditing committee; W. Ringwood, E. L. Mink, C. W. Arras. 

Rockrorp, Itt.— President, W. H. Tousley; vice-president, A. L. 
Pratt; secretary, John W. Aspegren; treasurer, Henry Lambert; ser- 
geant-at-arms, E. H. Yeakle. 


Santa Fe, N. M.— President, H. L. Dunning; vice-president, M. 


“Lopez; financial secretary, R. H. Bowler; treasurer, Canuto Alarid; 


sergeant-at-arms, R. Tenorio; executive committee, H. W. Stevens, M. 
Vigil, J. Ortiz; auditing committee, F. P. Sturgess, Benigno Muniz, M. 
Vigil. ; 

Sautt Ste. Marte, Micu.— President, Henry Temple; _ vice-presi- 
dent, Henry Ashmun; secretary-treasurer, Charles J. Neary; recording 
secretary, Thomas J. Watchorn; sergeant-at-arms, Alf Taylor. 

Soutn Benp, Inp.— President, William Schermann; vice-president, 
Robert Codd; recording secretary, Charles Keller; financial secretary, 
S. C. Livingston; treasurer, William A. Barr; sergeant-at-arms, Homer 
Welton; doorkeeper, Charles Allison; executive committee, Bert Apple- 
gate, Andrew Troeger, W. E. Snyder, W. R. McCracken; auditing com- 
mittee, H. L. Lewis, C. E. Ott, L. F. Connell; delegate to Central Labor 
Union, Clarence E. Ott. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass.— President, George Scanlon; vice-president, Miss 
M. Henihan; secretary-treasurer, James S. Hannah; recording secretary, 
A. W. Harrington; sergeant-at-arms, Thomas Lawyer; trustees, F. N. 
Strehle, H. Warner, W. D. B. Mitchell; delegates to Central Labor 
Union, C. Porter, W. D. Mitchell, S. Strangford, F. Mullen, William 
Curran; delegates to Allied Trades, F. Strehle, C. Porter, James S. 
Hannah; investigating committee, James Wright, James S. Hannah, 
E. Brownson. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. (Mailers).— President, F. Hirsh; vice-president, Will- 
iam Hardten; recording and corresponding secretary, Fred Heintzemann; 
financial secretary, William Byrnes; treasurer, Charles Menaugh; ser- 
geant-at-arms, John Deck; executive committee, A. C. Hail, G. Echter- 
hoff, C. Muns, J. J. Mulcahy, G. Neiderer, G. Lake, J. Jarvis, J. Megel, 
J. Schmeikel; auditing committee, A. C. Hail, G. Wischmeyer, J. F. 
Brueggemann; delegates to Allied Printing Trades Council, J. J. Mul- 
cahy, O. C. Paul, William Hardten; delegate to Central Trades and 
Labor Union, O. C. Paul. 

Tampa, Fra.— President, H. H. Regener; vice-president, J. E. Wes- 
ley; secretary-treasurer, Max P. Moritz; recording secretary, G. E. Mad- 
dox; sergeant-at-arms, H. C. Rinaldi; executive committee, Max P. 
Moritz, Hugh Norris, L. W. Baldwin, H. C. McCluney, Carl W. Hill, 
M. D. Cushing; auditing committee, J. H. Culbreath, H. C. Rinaldi, 
Reginald M. Grist; delegates to Central Trades and Labor Assembly, 
J. R. Harley, L. W. Baldwin, H. H. Regener. 

ToLtepo, Outo.— President, Ernest Stewart; vice-president, Benja- 
min Rentz; recording secretary, W. S. Brown; financial secretary, 
Charles Schmidt; sergeant-at-arms, Hugh Guthrie; board of directors, 
Charles Sniffin, Joseph Marker, W. R. Wright, Benjamin Rentz, W. B. 
Gillard; auditing committee, Thomas Rooney, L. C. Zellar, E. L. Grif- 
fith; sick committee, Levi Hall, Charles Holden, Walter Cohen; dele- 
gates to Central Labor Union, P. Moran, Charles S. Brown, J. P. Eagen. 

ToLtepo, Ouro (Photoengravers).— President, Frank Rieger;  vice- 
president, Al Zimmerman; financial secretary and treasurer, Harry 
Eastman; sergeant-at-arms, Edgar Wills. 

Troy, N. Y. (Newspaper Writers).— President, Philip H. Sullivan; 
vice-president, George W. Franklin; secretary, R. B. Hayner; financial 
secretary, W. H. Rousseau; trustees, M. F. Hemingway, T. F. McCune, 
Fred W. Clapp, John Kelly, Ray E. Nimmo; sergeant-at-arms, Alexander 
Gauthier; auditing committee, Fred W. Clapp, Alexander Gauthier, 
Evander Youngs; delegates to the Central Federation of Labor, George 
A. Rogers, M. F. Hemingway, Fred W. Clapp. 

Wasuincton, D. C. (Stereotypers).— President, A. M. Herd; vice- 
president, J. M. Brown; secretary, J. S. Briggs; treasurer, F. Hursh; 
sergeant-at-arms, R. L. Christian. 

Watersury, Conn.— President, Henry B. Deiss; vice-president, 
Charles Kayser; secretary-treasurer, C. E. Weed; _ sergeant-at-arms, 
Hector Dolpe; executive committee, C. P. Harris, George M. Cooley, 
Max Taschenburger; delegates to Central Labor Union, George M. 
Cooley, C. E. Weed. 

Youncstown, Outo.— President, E. K. Hull; vice-president, M. Cole; 
recording and corresponding secretary, Theo A. Arens; financial sec- 
retary, E. E. Kimble; treasurer, Carl Maag; trustees, J. Cover, W. 
Flower, H. E. Rowe; sergeant-at-arms, W. W. Griffey; delegate to Cen- 
tral Labor Union, J. B. Wallace. 

ZANESVILLE, Outo.— President, George B. Clarkson; vice-president, 
Joe V. Dilley; secretary, Neil M. Beckley; treasurer, Charles R. All- 
man; trustee, T. V. Mount; sergeant-at-arms, Charles W. Dutro; dele- 
gates to Trades Council, Neil M. Beckley, George B. Clarkson and 
Charles W. Dutro. 


























REFORM IN SECOND-CLASS MAILING 
PRIVILEGES. 


N no direction has this country of progress 
made more rapid strides than in the propaga- 
tion and dissemination of knowledge and 
news through its press. That a vast 
amount of printed matter of abso- 
lutely no value from an educational 
standpoint is now circulated will not 
be denied. Twenty-three years ago a 
law was enacted by Congress which 
provided for the transportation 
through the United States mails of 
newspapers and periodicals published 
for “the dissemination of informa- 
tion of a public character,” and hav- 
ing a “ legitimate list of subscribers,” 
at the low rate of 1 cent for each 
pound. The members of the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment of that day did not intend that the Government should 
father illegitimate publication enterprises, originated solely for 
the purpose of producing wealth for the publisher at an 
abnormal rate. 

Doubtless the Act of March 3, 1879, was framed to suit the 
conditions of the time, but those who drew it up had not taken 
thought for the morrow; its provisions are not adequate to 
present circumstances. That they might be made to fit the con- 
ditions of to-day is true, but its terms are indefinite, and it has 
heen left to the Postoffice Department to define what, under the 
law, constitutes “a legitimate list of subscribers,” “a limited 
number of copies purchased by one person for others,” or “a 
nominal subscription price,’ and to solve a vast number of 
other problems, the existence of which had not been foreseen, 
Thus it has happened that any. section of the law which admit- 
ted of two or more interpretations has inevitably received such 
interpretations from successive postal administrations, and 
this has necessitated a constant educational process, which has 
not been as rigidly carried on at some postoffices as at others, 
not to speak of the confusion and dissatisfaction which have 
ensued from the strict enforcement of the law at some offices 
and its lax enforcement at others. 

Mainly through inability to understand the true intent of 
the law a very large number of publications have been allowed 
privileges to which it was not intended they should be entitled. 
For years the question as to what constituted a legitimate list 
of subscribers was left entirely to the judgment of each indi- 
vidual postmaster, upon whose recommendation, pro or con, a 
certificate of entry would be issued or refused by the Postoffice 
Department. At one office a publisher’s application was rec- 
ommended on a showing of very few subscribers in proportion 
to the number of papers printed. At another the postmaster 
would demand that the sample copies mailed be not in excess 
of the number of copies mailed to subscribers. At one office 
the publisher was denied the right to count a number of copies 
sent to different addresses and paid for by one person as legiti- 
mate subscriptions — at another this right was recognized. 

Now the right of a publication to the privileges of second- 
class matter rests almost wholly upon the desire on the part 
of the public for its existence, as expressed by their willingness 
to pay for its support. From the advertiser’s standpoint, too, 
it is of vital importance that a paper containing his advertise- 
ment should be going into the hands of persons who read it. 

It required some courage on the part of the officials of the 
Postoffiice Department to begin a crusade against abuses which 
had been permitted to go unchecked for so many years. The 






‘ 


present Third Assistant Postmaster-General — Edwin C. Mad- 
den —had not been long in office, however, before it became 
evident that those publishers who had taken advantage of 
loop-holes in the law and of its lax enforcement, were to have 
their security disturbed. 


With great shrewdness he saw that 
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the key-note to the whole difficulty was the list of subscribers. 
On June 29, 1900, came the forerunner of what has since 
proved a most vigorous and effective policy for the “ lopping 
off” of illegitimate publications and the consequent strengthen- 
ing of legitimate ones. This was in shape of a departmental 
circular, defining what should in future be considered “a legiti- 
mate list of subscribers.” The circular reads as follows: 

Wasuincton, D. C., June 29, 1900. 

A publication seeking entry in the mails as second-class matter is 
required to have a legitimate list of subscribers approximating fifty per 
cent of the number of copies issued and circulated by mail or otherwise. 
there 


In making up the “legitimate list of subscribers ” may be 


included, with direct to the publishers, copies regularly 
copies regularly sold over the publisher’s counter to 


subscriptions 
sold by newsboys; 
purchasers of individual copies; regular sales of copies of consecutive 
issues by news agencies, and bona fide bulk purchases of consecutive 
issues by news agencies for sale in the usual way without the return 
privilege. There may also be counted in making up the list of sub- 
scribers, one copy to each advertiser, to prove advertisement, and bona 
fide exchanges copy for with existing 
publications within reasonable limits as to number, in each case. 

The only copies of second-class publications which are entitled to pass 
in the mails free of postage are those to regular actual paid subscribers 
No free 


one another - second-class 


(one copy to each) residing within the county of publication. 
copies or single purchases can be sent free of postage. 

The publisher of a second-class publication is entitled to mail, with 
every issue, at the pound rate of postage, as many sample copies as he 
has bona fide subscribers. 

In considering applications for entry to the second class, 
masters will be guided by the instructions above. 
Epwin C. Mappen, 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 


post- 


It will be noticed that the two most important matters regu- 
lated by this circular are (1) the exclusion from the second- 
class mails of any publication unless at least half the number 
of copies printed of each issue are subscribed for, and (2) 
the denial of the second-class privilege to sample copies of 
any issue in excess of a number equal to the number of copies 
mailed to regular subscribers. In other words, if in his affi- 
davit a publisher states that he is regularly printing ten thou- 
sand copies, he must be in position to prove at any time that 
he has at least five thousand regular subscribers. He is then 
allowed to mail the other five thousand copies as samples. 
Therefore, before a publisher can get access to the mails at 
the pound rate there must be a demand for the existence of his 
publication on the part of a number of persons. ‘This must 
take the form of a willingness to pay the subscription price. 
If he binds himself by oath to confine the number of copies 
printed to twice this number of persons he ¢an mail them their 
copies at the pound rate and an equal number as samples. 

This is known in postoffice parlance as “the fifty per cent 
rule.’ The owners of established publications owe a very 
strong debt of gratitude to the official who has safeguarded 
their interests by this insuperable barrier against what would 
have become an overwhelming host of competitors in the 
advertising and circulation fields. 

This ruling has been termed prohibitive. It was intended 
to be so; for it was felt that if a publisher had something good 
to offer the American people their natural shrewdness could be 
relied upon to discover and support it in a short period of 
time, and that the publisher, knowing this, would not be reluc- 
tant to pay the higher rate of postage for a few issues, until 
that support had been obtained. Under the third-class rate 
there are no restrictions as to the number of copies that may 
be printed, and a judicious circulation of some thousands of 
copies of one or two issues would bring the results required 
for an entry to the second-class —if they were ever to come 
at all. 

Many a man would have been tempted to put his last dollar 
into some publishing enterprise which had no excuse for living, 
and which would have come to an untimely end, but for the 
postal ruling which has prevented him from flooding the mails 
with sample copies. 

Mr. Madden, having so effectually provided for the future, 


turned his attention to existing evils. Strongly believing, as 
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he does, that a subscription list should be made up of indi- 
vidual subscriptions and not of subscriptions made by a few 
persons or firms for thousands of others —technically called 
“bulk subscriptions,’— he ruled that such subscriptions were 
not legitimate, because they destroyed the test of a demand 
on the part of the public. This ruling created havoc in the 
ranks of the live-stock journals, which are supported mainly 
by commission houses which subscribe for their customers. 
The Third Assistant considers that such subscriptions are 
clearly made because the purchaser derives some financial bene- 
fit therefrom, a condition of affairs which was never con- 
templated by the law. 

Next came the much-discussed matter of premiums to sub- 
scribers. The policy of the present postal administration on 








have been induced by the offer of an article, the price of which, 
when deducted from the regular subscription price, reduces 
that subscription price to a rate apparently nominal, such sub- 
scriptions will not be considered legitimate. Checkmate to the 
mail-order papers, the publishers of which have swelled their 
subscription lists to enormous figures by bribing the public, in 
order that they might raise their advertising rates. It was 
perfectly immaterial to them if no profit accrued from subscrip- 
tions after the cost of premiums had been charged up to that 
account. That difficulty vanished when the receipts from 
advertising were increasing at’ a phenomenal rate. 

The battle-cry of these publishers is “the law was made 
for all!” They claim that the Postoffice Department has no 
right to discriminate between one class of publication and 








STUDIO OF LOUIS BRAUNHOLD, THE TEMPLE, CHICAGO. 


Mr. Braunhold is the designer of this month’s cover of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


this point can best be gathered by an examination of the 
Postmaster-General’s order, No. 899, amending Section 281 of 
the Postal Laws and Regulations, part of which is as follows: 


The subscription price must be shown by the publication, and 
when it appears from the contents, or from the extrinsic inducements 
offered in combination with it, that the circulation of the publication is 
not founded on its value as a news or literary journal, and that sub- 
scriptions are not made because of such value, but because its offers of 
merchandise or other consideration result, in effect, in its circulation 
at apparently a nominal rate, such publication does not come within the 
requirements of the law for acceptance as second-class matter. 

Note that having overcome the first obstacle, by proving 
that half the number of copies printed are sent to subscribers, 
the publisher encounters a second, which asks the very plain 


question, “ Why did they subscribe?” If it appears that they 


another — no right to interpret the law. Mr. Madden, in par- 
ticular, has been abused like a pickpocket. He has been 
accused, in print, of narrowness, of ignorance, of playing poli- 
tics, of usurping the rights of Congress. “ Threats have been 
made against his official life. Petitions to Congress asking for 
his removal have been circulated. It remains to be seen if the 
American people will recognize efficiency and faithful service 
in a public official and give him their unqualified support 
against a horde of self-seekers who have accumulated wealth 
by deliberate carelessness on the part of some of his predeces- 
sors in office, or whether they will remain quiescent and permit 
his enemies to undo all the good he has accomplished, and to 
continue in the enjoyment of privileges to which they were 
never entitled. That the law was made for all may become the 
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slogan of an invincible army of those who feel that it was not 
made for this particular class of publishers. 

All signs point to a bitter contest in the forthcoming year 
for the passage of a new second-class act that shall restore to 
the publishers of illegitimate publications all the mailing privi- 
leges of which they have within the past two years been 
deprived by honest, earnest effort of a public official to keep his 
oath of office. Undoubtedly a great amount of capital will be 
at the disposal of these publishers. 

Now is the time for the publishers who have nothing to fear 
from the closest application of the existing law to rally to the 
support of the Postoffice Department. The law has no fears 
except for the law-breaker. 

There is not and never has been any disposition on the part 
of departmental or other postal officials to interfere with or 
supervise the business of established second-class publications 
which are conducted in accordance with law. On the contrary, 
it is the trend of the policy of the Postoffice Department to 
strengthen their position. That more has been done in this 
direction during the past two years than ever before is unde- 
niable. 

The army of publishers of worthless mail-order periodicals 
and of serials of which only the covers conform to the law, 
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THE FAST MAIL. 


in that they are not substantial, and of publications used for 
the advancement of the main business of the publisher, is 
gathering new recruits daily. These persons expect to induce 
the representatives of the people in Congress to restore to 
them rights which have never legally been theirs, either by the 
annulment of regulations framed by the present Postoffice 
Department or by the passage of a new act of the broadest 
possible scope. 

It behooves the owners of al! publications rightfully enjoy- 
ing the privileges provided for by law to be vigilant and to 
oppose, tooth and nail, by personal and editorial influence, the 
reopening of the gates. 

In no case has a “ snap judgment” been taken on any pub- 
lication excluded from the second-class mails. The investi- 
gations conducted have been thorough and far-reaching; the 
publisher has been given ample time in which to prepare his 
defense. Many have concluded to put in the necessary repairs 
and have made new application for entry based upon com- 
pliance with the new requirements. Entry in such cases has 
not been denied. 

. There has been no attempt to interfere with a publisher’s 
right to reward his subscription agents in any form he chooses; 
clubbing rates with other publications are held to be perfectly 
legitimate; even a premium direct to the subscriber is not for- 
bidden, provided that, in both cases, the rate is not reduced 
to a rate apparently nominal. In every way the Postoffice 
Department has shown a disposition to be absolutely impartial, 
although a determined campaign has been begun against 
flagrant violations and abuses. 

The fact, if it be a fact, that the Government has been 
paying the railroads of the country an exorbitant rate for the 
transportation of second-class matter, and that to this is mainly 
attributable the large deficit in postal revenues, will not be 


considered by any one a just excuse for the admission of one 
single publication to the second-class mails which is not 
legally entitled thereto, or for the continuation of abuses which 
have long been known to exist. Two wrongs do not make a right. 
If the public considers that the railroads are paid extravagantly 
let it insist through its representatives upon a searching inves- 
tigation. But it should at the same time, and with unquestion- 
able emphasis, support officials who are trying to eradicate 
evils which come within their jurisdiction. ; 

Let but the press of the country take this matter up in 
earnest and the people insist upon the relegation to the back- 
ground of any representative found to be aiding the foes of 
the Department, and the victory of true reform will be accom- 
plished. Without this support the abuses will become greater 
than ever, and it will be found, when too late, that the oppor- 
tunity for effective action has not been grasped. 

There is much in the present law which ought to be 
retained. There is much which might be made more definite. 
There is much room for improvement. And in order that these 
things may be properly adjusted every publisher should make 
a study of the law. 

With the creation by Congress of a permanent, non-political 
Postal Commission, on the lines of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, with full powers to investigate, uniform action could 
be had at all postoffices. 

Acta non verba. 





INK FOR RULING MACHINES, 


In response to a request for formulas for ruling ink for 
machines, the following are given: 

No. 1—Blue Ink. Ingredients—One gallon of water, 
boiling hot; one-half pound of chinese blue (best prussian 
blue) ; four ounces oxalic acid. Mix all together and strain 
or filter for use.. The result is a liquid blue ink of intense blue 
color, which may be diluted more or less with water, as 
desired. 

No. 2.—Blue Ruling Ink. Ingredients —Twelve ounces 
(by weight) of strong sulphuric acid; three ounces powdered 
indigo; chalk, q. s.; seven and one-half fluid ounces of fresh 
oxgall. Put the oil of vitriol in a stoneware jar and stir, 
sift in the indigo and stir up the mixture. The blue color of 
the mixture will change to a white or dirty gray during the 
next few days. The vessel should be large enough to allow 
all frothing to rise, but not overflow. In a week’s time put in 
sufficient powdered chalk to neutralize all acidity, then put in 
the oxgall and dilute with sufficient water to produce a liquid 
blue of the tone required and filter for use. 

No. 3.—An aniline blue ruling ink is made by dissolving 
soluble Paris blue in alcohol and diluting with a little water, 
not too much, or the blue will be thrown out in solution. 

No. 4.— Blue ruling ink is prepared by adding fresh oxgall 
to a good gall and iron ink (a logwood and iron ink fades to 
a dingy brown in course of time). 

Red and other colored ruling inks may be obtained from 
aniline dyes by dissolving suitable dyes in alcohol and diluting 
with water. 

No. 5.— Durable red ruling ink. Proceed as follows: 
Steep Brazil-wood shavings or powder in good malt vinegar 
for a few days, and then gently boil the infusion for one hour 
and filter while hot. Take the filtered fluid and put it in an 
enameled vessel or earthenware pipkin. For every four ounces 
of Brazil-wood that were infused add half ounce of gum 
arabic, and when this has dissolved add half ounce of lump 
sugar and half ounce of alum. 

For a drier for bookbinders’ ink use the following: Ingre- 
dients — Eight ounces beeswax, two ounces gum arabic, pow- 
dered and dissolved in acetic acid to make a thin mucilage; 
then add two ounces of brown japan, and finally mix with 
one and one-half pints of good ink.—/nternational Bookbinder. 
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Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are In- 
vited. Querles recelved before the tenth day of the month will be 
answered In the next issue. Address all matters pertaining to 
this department to The Inland Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—Operators, operator-machinists and machin- 
Ists seeking employment or change, are requested to file their names, 
addresses, preferences, etc., on our list of available employes. Em- 
ployers are Invited to call upon us for competent men in these occu- 
pations. Blanks will be furnished on request. Address Machine 
Composition department, THE INLAND PRINTER, being careful to 
enclose stamp. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Tue MecHANICAL DeraILs OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR Apjust- 
MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype machinist. $3, postpaid. 

THE LINOTYPE OPERATOR'S COMPANION.— A treatise on how to operate 
and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 

Tue Linotype Manvuat.—By Charles Seaward. Gives detailed 
instruction concerning the proper adjustment and care of the Linotype, 
fully illustrated. No operator or machinist should be without this valu- 
able book. $1.50, postpaid. 

PROPER FINGERING OF THE Linotype Keysoarp.— By C. H. Cochrane. 
The system set forth in this pamphlet is based on the number of times a 
given ‘letter or character appears in actual use, together with the position 
of the most frequently used keys on the Linotype in their relation to the 
fingers. 10 cents. 

FacstMILE Kreysoarps.—An exact reproduction of the latest two-letter 
Linotype keyboard, showing position of small-caps, etc. Printed on heavy 
manila stock. Location of keys and “ motion” learned by practice on 
these facsimiles. Instructions are attached giving full information as to 
manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 

3IRMINGHAM ‘TYPOGRAPHICAL UNtIon, No. 104, has agreed, 
in conference with the newspaper proprietors, to accept a scale 
of 9 cents per thousand ems for nonpareil, day work. 

AccorDING to the tax list recently published, 275 German 
printing establishments, distributed over 147 places, are using 
532 typesetting machines, employing 816 persons. The weekly 
wages run between 18 and 60 marks ($4.50 and $15). The 
results achieved vary in the different machines between 2,500 
and 9,000 letters. There are two systems in use —the Lino- 
type and the Typograph. 

AMONG proprietors and the business management of news- 
papers and job offices, there is always more or less discussion 
as to the cost of repairs for the Linotype. I. W. Allspaugh, 
machinist on the Stockton (Cal.) Mail, says he has spent the 
enormous sum of 20 cents for repairs on a third machine that 
was placed in that office two years ago. This does not include 
several star wheels that have been replaced. 

A MorE amiable feeling is apparent between the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists and the International Typo- 
graphical Union, between which unions there has been for a 
number of years strained relations because of the question of 
jurisdiction over Linotype machinists. A delegate of the machin- 
ists at the Scranton (Pa.) meeting of the American Federation 
of Labor thus expressed himself: “ We made a good fight, 
and we died game; now we can shake hands with the members 
of the International Typographical Union.” 


” 


Wuere Or ts Neepep.—‘ Operator-Machinist,” Omaha, 
Nebraska, writes: “I wonder if you can tell me how to fix the 
assembler gate so it will stay closed when matrices are being 
I have a new pattern machine, with the long, flat, 
steel spring to keep the gate closed. Recently the gate slips 
open, allowing the spacebands to sink down in the matrix 
line. How can I fix this?” Anszwer— Loosen the screw on 
right end of rod on which the gate swings and remove the rod 
You will see that the corner of gate against which 


assembled. 


and gate. 


the spring presses has worn so that it is now round instead of 

You will have to dress this face down and solder or 
” on a narrow strip of steel so as to have a square 
corner on the gate. If you will put a drop of oil at this point 
occasionally the corner will not wear off. 

Witt S. MeNAmMIN has been appointed salesman for the 
Chicago branch of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, and 
will look after business in that territory under the direction 
of the manager, Mr. Lincoln. Mr. Menamin has a wide 
acquaintance among printers, having formerly been connected 
with the old Shniedewend & Lee Company as far back as 1884, 
and since that time having been with Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler, and with both the St. Louis and Chicago branches of 
the American Type Founders Company. The prospects are 
good for his making a success of the position he has now 


square. 


“ 


sweat 


assumed. 

Two new Linotype faces, of more than ordinary interest, 
10-point Elzevir and 12-point De Vinne, have been produced 
by the matrix department of the Linotype Company. Pica 
matrices can be considered a new departure in Linotyping, both 
new faces being probably designed for high-grade bookwork. 


The new faces are shown herewith: 


THE MOST ancient materials employed for recording 
events were bricks, tiles, shells, and tables of stone. The 
modes of writing on these different substances were vari- 
ous. The tiles and brick were impressed with a stamp 


10-POINT ELZEVIR. 


THE most ancient materials employed for 
recording events were bricks, tiles, shells, 
and tables of stone. The modes of writing 
on these different substances were various. 


12-POINT DE VINNE: 

AT a meeting of the directors of the Wicks Rotary Type- 
casting Company, in London, recently, Mr. Wicks, the inventor 
of this method of rapidly casting foundry type, said it had been 
suggested that the company ought to have been in a far more 
forward state than it was, and that they ought to have been 
able to be well at work and paying dividends. No one was 
more disappointed than the directors that this was not the 
case, but they had had a variety of difficulties to contend 
with; there had been those naturally incidental to the forma- 
tion of a new business to compete with an existing condition 
of things, and soon after the last meeting they were brought 
face to face with what was nothing more nor less than a catas- 
trophe, which was a combination on the part of the men 
employed in the foundry to destroy the machines. They had 
to attack the thing with drastic methods, and in one day they 
dismissed the eight engineers whom they were employing to 
look after the machines. From that moment the damage 
ceased and the output doubled, and now everything was in 
good working order, and only required the attention of two 
engineers. 

Any Port 1n A Storm.— During the disastrous floods occa- 
sioned by the unprecedented rains and cloudbursts which were 
the cause of much misery, the destruction of property and the 
cause of idleness in the Lehigh Valley to many thousands of 
operatives, on December 15, the inventive genius of Samuel P. 
Miller, machinist on the Linotype machines on the Morning 
Call, Allentown, Pennsylvania, was called into play. The Call’s 
machines, which are driven by an indirect current from the 
local electric light station, were compelled to shut down, as 
the light station was flooded by the high water. The manage- 
ment was in a quandary until the Linotype machinist came to 
the fore. Having supplied himself with a pulley to fit a 
Golding press, located on the floor with the machines, he 
attached the pulley to the Golding and made connection with 
the “ Merg.” With the aid of a young, strong-legged appren- 
tice, the press was speeded at a rate it never knew before, and 
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the Morning Call came out for two successive mornings on 
time, despite the absence of electric current. ‘There are three 
other dailies in Allentown, and their wonderment was only 
satisfied after they had seen the device. 


B. B. Fretcuer, of Newark, New Jersey, has troubles of 
his own, and is moved to thus express his feelings: 
ODE TO THE OPERATOR. 


Every once in a while the spacebands clog, 
My lower-case e’s are on the hog; 

The “ star” wheel has been rightly named, 
Judging from the stunts of the fibrous same. 


The rubber rollers do not roll, 

Can’t get double letters to save my soul; 
Maybe it’s the verge, the rod or the cam, 
If it wouldn’t jar you, then I’ll be d ——. 


The line delivery is out of whack, 
First elevator seems full of tacks; 

The mouthpiece is a mass of dirt, 
Causing now and then a big back squirt. 


The pinion-gearing is not up to date, 
While the keyboard is in awful shape; 
The distributor’s numerous rinky-dinks, 
Are enough to drive a man to drink. 


The combination bar has met its fate, 
For the endless screw can’t find its mate; 
The female cog is one notch shy, 

And causes all the mats to pi. 


The disk comes forward with a chug, 
Most of the mats have but one lug; 
The slugs run hot and then run cold, 
And the channel plate is full of mold. 


The big glass hangs down on one side, 

And the assembler is fixed so it won’t slide; 
The main clutch is, I’m sure, too tight, 
Otherwise this junk pile is all right. 


SoME PractTICAL EXPpEDIENTS AND SUGGESTIONS.—Wood B. 
Pemberton, with the A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Company, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, offers the following: “I want to give some 
of my experiences with the Linotype, for I have been ‘up 
against it’ more than once. Some of them may be new, but 
the most of them have happened to every one trying to get a 
‘hot’ slug out of a ‘cold’ metal pot. A recent experience was 
with the governors on the machine. I have had a little trouble 
with them lately —about three weeks ago. I conquered the 
trouble, and this is how I did it. I removed the tube from the 
governor, sawed a slot from the bottom up about three quar- 
ters of an inch on both sides of tube, replaced it, and allowed 
the mercury to just touch the end of the tube, and the gas to 
flow through these slots instead of from the lower end of 
the tube. I have not had a bit of trouble since. Another 
scheme is what I call my ‘leadometer.’ I drilled a small hole 
in metal-pot cover just back of the plunger, and riveted an 
upright piece of column rule to the pot. Putting a couple of 
eyelets in this rule I passed a small wire through them, having 
a hand as indicator on the top, and passed down into the 
metal pot and attached to a float —any kind of metal will do 
for a float. I have a mark on the side of the rule next to the 
operator so that he can see at all times just at what height 
the metal is in the pot without getting up from his chair. As 
the metal gets lower in the pot the float lowers and likewise 
the hand attached to the wire at the top. We never have hol- 
low slugs any more since I made the vents deeper in the 
mouthpieces. One can not get good slugs from a machine that 
does not have a pile of ‘drips’ after the day’s work. Do not 
change position of vents already in the mouthpiece, or attempt 
to make new ones. Just see that the ones already there are 
deep enough to let the air escape when the metal is forced into 
the mold, and you are sure of solid slugs every time. I also 
have a thick rubber band on hub of lower assembling belt 
pulley, so that when the glass is thrown back it is not cracked 


or broken. This has saved a good many glasses for us. Here 
is another thing that has stopped a good many frowns and 
jerks at the assembler belt: I riveted a piece of thin steel 
about eight inches long to the front glass latch-block, so that 
it lies just under the assembling belt, and a little wider than 
the belt. This prevents any matrices from clogging at the side 
of the belt, which is often the case with caps, especially if the 
belt does not run exactly true. This is worth trying, for it has 
saved us a lot of bother.” 

SMoOoTH-BOTTOMED SLtucs.—A. B. C., Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, sends a slug from his machine which shows bright in one 
place on the bottom and writes: (1) “ Kindly give me the rem- 
edy for the accompanying slug being trimmed as it is on the 
bottom — one end is quite smooth, not showing mouthpiece 
holes. Thought it was caused by back knife, but no adjustment 
of that remedies the difficulty. (2) Is there any other cause 
for machine ‘ carrying over’ besides that of oil on the shaft? 
(3) What is the cause of the gas governor on machine not 








Collection of H.{W. Fay. Photo by Rolfe. 


FEEDING THE CHICKENS. 


having any effect on flame under pot or mouthpiece? No 
matter how I turn stop-cock it does not have any effect. To 
reduce pressure I am obliged to use stop-cock on supply pipe.” 
Answer.—(1) The cause of the smooth, bright bottom on the 
slug you send is failure of the pot to lock tightly against the 
back of the mold, thus allowing metal to escape between 
mouthpiece and mold when casting, which surplus metal being 
trimmed by the back knife, leaves the bottom of the slug 
smooth. This subject is taken up in this number in the 
“Machinist and the Operator” series of articles, and you will 
learn by reading this article how to remedy the condition 
spoken of. (2) Oil on shaft —driving shaft or any other — 
can not cause machine to “ carry over.” With the old style of 
clutch and stopping pawls, dirt on the inside of the driving pul- 
ley or too tight adjustment of clutch would cause machine to 
“carry over.” When the stopping pawls or catch became 
worn, the machine would also “ run away” occasionally. The 
new style of stopping pawl prevents this. The surface of the 
driving pulley which is gripped by the clutch leathers when 
machine is in action should be kept perfectly clean, and no 
soap, ink or any other “ dope” applied to it to keep the clutch 
from slipping. Keep the leathers clean and free from oil by 
taking clutch off occasionally and cleaning it thoroughly. (3) 
Adjust the hollow stem projecting from the top ofthe gas 
governor so that when the metal is at the right temperature 
the bottom of the stem barely touches the mercury in the gov- 
ernor. If the stem is raised too high the expansion of the 
mercury can not close the gas inlet in the bottom of the hollow 
tube. If you have the new style of gas governor, lower the 
rod projecting from the side of the governor until an effect 
is produced on the flame under the pot. Lower the stem or 
rod gradually until the proper temperature is attained. Then 


‘ 
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leave it alone until loss of mercury by oxidation makes it nec- 
essary to add more. The by-pass valve on the governor should 
be kept closed, as it is intended to be opened only for emer- 
gencies. 

A Back Motp Wiper.—The following description of an 
appliance for keeping metal from adhering to the back of Lino- 
type molds is furnished by I. W. Allspaugh, machinist of the 
Stockton (Cal.) Mail, which will enable any machinist to con- 
struct one if he desires to test its merits: “A piece of steel 
about 34 of an inch wide and % inch in thickness should be 
used. Drill a 34-inch hole about 3-16 of an inch from one end. 
Then, puting this end in a vise a half inch, give the steel a 
quarter bend, flatwise. Follow this with a quarter twist, as 
close to the bend as possible. Now remove the back mold 
disk stud binding screw, place the piece of steel in position, and 
bring the screw to a light bearing. This will show how the 








DANCE PROGRAM COVER. 


Drawn by Barnett Franklin, San Francisco, California. 


remaining two bends must be made so that a flat surface of 
about two inches in length will present itself to the back of the 
mold, almost directly under the mold disk stud, as the wheel 
revolves. The steel should be bent so that this surface will have 
a reasonable pressure, allowance being made for the thickness 


of the felt that is to be applied later. Before the felt is fas- 
tened on, the edges of this 2-inch surface should be filed 
round to insure smooth operation. Apply a few drops of oil 
to the felt. In placing the wiper on the machine be careful to 
again bring the back mold disk stud binding screw to the 
proper bearing. In the use of the back wiper I have learned 
this: That instead of cleaning molds every morning (for 1 
believe in keeping them perfectly free from metal), about once 
a week I take a cloth with a little polish and remove the black 
discoloration caused by the repeated contact of the heated 
mouthpiece in conjunction with the molten metal; but metal 
never gathers on the mold. At the same time I give the felt 
a shade of oil, and that answers for another week. One piece 
of felt will wear for months. Although this simple appliance 
has been in use on three machines in the Mail office for more 
than four months, the first time has yet to occur where metal 
has adhered in the least degree to the beveled surface of the 
back knife, which causes the mold wheel to revolve with great 
effort. But the most meritorious feature of this device is the 
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preservation of the back of the mold. With the metal not 
adhering there is no occasion to use emery-paper, sandpaper, 
brass or steel to scrape the mold, some of which is very detri- 
mental and the rest none too good. I believe that with a back 
wiper in use at the end of a five years’ run a mold will be 
practically as good as the day it was first put on, it being given 
proper care ctherwise, of course.” There can be no question 
of the beneficial results to be had from the use of a wiper or 
polisher for the back of the mold. Not only will it prevent 
“high” lines, but back squirts of metal as well, as the accu- 
mulation of metal on the back of the mold will prevent a 
proper lock-up of the mouthpiece. It would be better, however, 
to wipe the back of the mold while the mold cell contains no 
slug, as the rough back of the slug will otherwise cut the 
felt. The method of fastening the wiper under the mold disk 
stud screw is not advisable, as this will involve a readjustment 
of the screw to cause the mold disk to revolve truly. The 
writer has had a mold polisher for back of mold in use for 
some time which is not open to these objections, a description 
of which will be given to our readers in a future number of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PATENTS. 

Ferdinand J. Wich, of Broadheath, England, is the author 
of patent No. 688,218, assigned to the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company. It covers an arrangement for providing a series of 
superimposed magazines, so that a number of fonts of matrices 
may be carried at one time on one machine without conflict, 
and a hand lever to enable the operator to change one maga- 
zine for another without leaving his seat. 

No. 688,812 is by C. A. Albrecht, of Berlin, Germany. This 
shows a Linotype supplied with an extra magazine and key- 
board on the right, arranged on rollers so it may be coupled or 
uncoupled at will. The distributing rails connect and the 
matrices composed on the second keyboard slide down the 
assembler belt of the first machine. The apparatus is an 
improvement on the twin-Linotype invented some years ago 
by Ottmar Mergenthaler. 

Linotype patent No. 689,603 is by a Swedish inventor named 
Gustaf A. Vassberg, and is assigned to the Mergenthaler Com- 
pany. It covers the use of a matrix strip representing a series 
of word characters, as a word or set phrase, or a whole line, 
said strip being slid into a matrix holder, which in form is like 
the ordinary matrix, only of great width linewise. 

In patent No. 690,169, George H. Meserole, of Brooklyn, 
New York, describes a method of permitting all-metal pipes 
for connecting the gas burner under Linotype metal pots to 
the gas supply pipes, instead of the flexible rubber hose at 
present necessary on account of the movement of the pot in 
casting. He uses a hollow casing mounted upon the pot leg, 
from which the gas pipes radiate, and provides a flexible joint 
to allow for the pot movement. 





THE USE OF THE WORD “LADY.” 


It is said that it is coming to be the fashion again to use 
the word “lady,” and that the word “party” is also in better 
favor. For some years modish persons have called ladies 
“women,” and parties “functions.” There was some excuse 
for the former substitute, because “lady” was worked to 
death, and so misused as to make it ridiculous. But vague as 
its meaning is, it has a meaning (or meanings), to the con- 
veyance of which it is indispensable, and the folks who have 
dismissed it from their vocabularies have not been persons of 
much philological discernment. The use of “function” for 
“party” has been a mere fad that must have started as a 
pleasantry and gradually became a habit. It makes it pos- 
sible to speak of a row at a ball as a “ functional disorder” ; 
but even that does not warrant its vogue. It is a poor, 
borrowed anglicized word, which the British-American lan- 
guage doesn’t need.— Harper’s Weekly. 
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Showing American Type Founders Company’s Roycroft Type 


T NO time in the history of the 
printing business has there been 
such a demand as at the present 








Speaking of 
fashionable 
types, 


Harry A. Woodworth, in his department in 
the National Printer-Journalist, says: 


‘* The most fashionable types at present are, 
perhaps, the many variations of that heavy 
style of lettering adopted by the Philadelphia 
Saturday Evening Post, remarkable for their 
strength and legibility. ... A style of letter 
so beautiful, plain and useful is not likely to 
quickly lose favor. . . . One of the leading 
young artists of the country has just said 
that ‘no better lettering for all advertising 
purposes has yet been found,’ and I think no 
mistake could be made by printers who are 
not yet supplied in ordering one of the new 
series. ... It is ofttimes not well to copy a 
competitor’s styles if you can get something 
just as good but different.”’ 


American Type 
Founders Company’s 


Roycroft Type is very clearly just as good, 
intendedly better, and—decidedly different. 
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Printing Machinery L 5) Tools and Material 


Everything required in the process of combining ink and paper to make printing 
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the same as the other 
sizes; they are not, as 
might be supposed, of 
wood. Several of our 
¢ series now include the 
96 and 120 Point sizes 


120 Point Roycroft, cast in type metal 














15 A $0.90 8 Point Roycroft, $2.00 30 a $1.10 
THE ROYCROFT SERIES COMPLETE 
Comprising Thirteen Nicely Graded Sizes 


12 A $1.05 10 Point Roycroft, $2.25 24 a $1.20 


DIGNIFIED CLEAN PRINTING 
Splendid Advertisement Letters 


Roycroft, 
Series 


Complete in13 
sizes, 8 to 120 


The BIG SIZES 


are cast in type metal 


3A$13.20 3a $7.80 Complete $21.00 




















5 A $1.75 24 Point Roycroft, $3.25 8a $1.50 


GOLD MINER 


4A $1.90 30 Point Roycroft, $3.75 7 a $1.85 


Easter Grand 


Point inclusive 


10 A $1.15 12 Point Roycroft, $2.50 20 a $1.35 


WITH LEGIBLE FIGURES 
American Point Justification 


7 A $1.45 18 Point Roycroft, $3.00 12 a $1.55 


LOWEST PRICES 
Effective Character 


3A $5.65 60 Point Roycroft, $9.50 4a $3.85 


Dancing 


3A $7.25 72 Point Roycroft, $12.00 4a $4.75 


MEND 


Regular Point 
Point Body and 

















4A $2.50 36 Point Roycroft, $4.75 6 a $2.25 


CHOICER 


3 A $3.10 42 Point Roycroft, $5.50 5 a $2.40 


Best Seat 


3 A $3.75 .. 48 Point Roycroft, $6.75 5 a $3.00 


NIGHTS 


3 A $10.00 96 Point Roycroft. $16.00 3 a $6.00 


Patent applied for 
in America 
and Registered in 
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Buffalo rn ” 
and 
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F 36-Foint $6 00 
24A 48a 6-Point 
INTELLIGENCE and industry are the 
best possessions any man can have & A\ er 
20 A 36a 8-Point $2 35 g 
PEACE is the national desire and 
the goal of every American citizen BA 8a 30-Point $5.00 
16 A 24a 10-Point $2 50 
COURTS, but not mobs must || JE imMeSt Outlines 
execute the penalties of law 22 
15A 22a 12-Point $2 75 5A 9a intial ae 


OGhe highest average of the 
American citizen is truth 2 


The capacity for 
production, etc. 


12A 18a 14-Point $3 00 


OUR national policies en- 
courage commerce, etc. & 


9A la 18.Point $3 30 


EVERY event of in- 
terest is bulletined 22 


The preapertiy ot 
the United States. 


Asa 30-Point $4 50 


Business policy 


4A5a 36-Point $5 50 


ohe Common 


3A4a 48-Point $8 50 


9A lba 18-Point $3 75 


Only a broad and ens- 
lightened policy will 
Keep what we have 


12A 18a 14-Point $3 25 


THE American people, 
intrenched in freedom 
at home, love the duty 


15A 22a 12-Point 83 00 


No nation can longer be 
indifferent to any other 
as we are brought in 
touch with each other 
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STANDARD LINE 


PATENT PENDING 


ENCORE EXTENDED 








A Handsome Type made of Nickel-Alloy Metal on Standard 
Line—A Working Partner for our popular “Encore” Series. 











6 POINT 24 A 36a $2.00 
ATTRACT YOUR CUSTOMERS 
By using types cast on Standard 
Line of Nickel-Alloy Metal. Stylish 
Products create Positive Results. 
Capital, $12,345,678.90 


8 POINT 20 A 30a _ $2.25 
TO ATTAIN EFFECTIVE 
Results, the compositor and 
pressman's work must be in 
perfect harmony, and the ink 
and paper of proper color. 7 


10 POINT 18 A 26a $2.50 
EXTENDED SERIES 
A useful adjunct to the 
print-shop both for job 
work and ads. 1357890 


12 POINT 16 A 24a $2.80 
SELECTING TYPE 
And arranging in a 
striking manner are 
points to remember. 


14 POINT 10 A 20 a $3.00 


PROGRESSIVE 
Printers will find 
Encore Extended 
Series profitable. 


18 POINT 8A12a $3.20 


SUPERIOR 
Metal used in 
type. 246890 








Extended Type S 
Extended Typ 
Extended T 
Extended 
Extende 
Extenc 
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KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY 











Inventors and Sole Users of the Celebrated Nickel-Alloy Type Metal 





Cor. Eighth and Sansom Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 
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Notes and Queries 
On Electrotyping 
and Stereotyping 








By C. S. PARTRIDGE 





























Correspondence relating to this department Is respectfully in- 
vited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual expe- 
rlences In any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding 
answers given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Evectrotypinc.— By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 
ical Review —The Battery —The Dynamo —The Bath — Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Baths —Agitation of Baths — Measuring 
Instruments — Preparation of Work — Molding — Building — Metalizing 
—The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing —Trimming and 
Routing — Revising — Blocking —The Invention of Electrotyping. Full 
cloth; 150 pages. $1.50. 

STreREoTYPING.— By C. S. Partridge. 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formule, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 
Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a complete list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Methods 
and Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name of 
inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations. $1.50. 

PowpereD Marste Dust.—L. A. W., Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania: You can probably obtain powdered marble dust from 
wholesale druggists. 

Has Trous_e with His “ Mats.”—W. G., of New Haven, 
Connecticut, writes: “ Will you kindly tell me what I can do 
about my papier-maché? Lately I have had a whole lot of 
trouble with the same, with my tissues separating from the 
backs in the blank spaces only.” Answer.— Use plenty of fil- 
ler, namely, whiting, in your paste, and a soft drying blanket. 
If you mold with a beating brush do not pound the spaces 
more than necessary, but rely on your blankets to force them 
down. The separation is caused by the water in the paste 
turning to steam, which expands and forces the tissues apart. 
By using plenty of whiting the moisture is partially absorbed 
and the soft drying blanket stretches the paper tight and 
prevents it from puffing. When high quads and spaces are 
used this trouble never occurs, because the “mat” is forced 
down to the quads and held there by the blankets. In the 
absence of high quads the blankets must be relied upon to 
stretch the paper to an extent sufficient to prevent separation. 
When a large number of casts are required or when the spaces 
are very large, it will pay to partially fill the spaces with pieces 
of leads or slugs, so as to provide a contact surface for the 
“mat.” Pieces of strawboard will answer instead of slugs, 
but a metallic surface is better. 

Tue Best Mo.tpinc Composition.—A correspondent who 
does not want his name or address mentioned for the reason 
that he does not want his employers to suspect that there is 
anything he does not know about electrotyping, inquires for 
the best molding composition. Our correspondent’s questions 
may be answered in various ways and the answers would all 
be correct; that is to say, the best electrotype molders have 
their own ideas as to what constitutes the best molding com- 
position. Possibly no two of them use exactly the same 
combination of ingredients, and yet all produce excellent 
results. Some of the best molders still use beeswax and 
decline to accept a substitute; others use ozokerite, others 
“crask” wax, which probably has ozokerite for a base; others 
a combination of ozokerite and beeswax, or “ crask” wax and 
beeswax. All molding compositions are subject to changes, 
caused by repeated meltings and coolings, changes of tem- 
perature, etc. The skilful molder watches his wax and adds 
from time to time the material necessary to preserve its vir- 


This is the only book devoted 
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tue. For general work the writer is in favor of ozokerite in 
summer, and a mixture of ozokerite and beeswax in winter, 
but there are many good molders who differ from us, and we 
have the highest respect for their opinions. 

Paste Recipes.—H. E. H., Albany, New York, writes: 
“T would be pleased to have you criticize matrix sent you, 
together with results from stereotyped page. Am a regular 
reader of THE INLAND, also have your book on ‘ Stereotyping,’ 
both of which I can not praise too highly. The following 
recipe for paste I would like to have you criticize also: 1% 
pounds flour, 34 pound starch, 1% ounce gum arabic (soaked 
over night) 2 ounces alum, 34 pound china clay, 6 quarts 
water. China clay is boiled with all to the right consistency. 
I soak my backs over night and cover beaten flong with dry 
soft back. I do not believe in the use of glue in paste, as heat 
will melt glue in its natural state, therefore when molten metal 
is poured on a matrix that has glue in it there must be some 
tendency in glue (if it is possible that it softens up) to dis- 
tort the face of the matrix. What is your opinion on this 
point? The following recipe was given me some time ago: 
3 pounds flour, 1 pound starch, 1 ounce oxalic acid, handful 
paris white to about quart paste. Do you think it would give 
better results than I have shown you? ‘The cuts in the paper 
sent you were all beaten except Chief Byron on page seven, 
inserted by placing corrugated zinc on back of it. I do noth- 
ing extra in beating in half-tones except that I take and dry 
dampness out of the flong a little.” Answer—Your matrix is 
smooth and sharp, and the results obtained very creditable. 
With regard to paste recipe it looks good. Should say it would 
work well. Your objection to glue might be valid if it were 
used in large quantities, but when used moderately in connec- 
tion with other ingredients it does not have the effect you fear. 
The recipe containing oxalic acid is used by some stereo- 
typers for roller molds. The effect of the acid is to soften 
the paper, probably by rotting the fiber. 

ELEcCTROTYPING HALF-ToNEs.— Mr. Paul Ny, of San Fran- 
cisco, claims to have invented a method of electrotyping half- 
tones whereby the solids are raised above the high lights and 
lines and stipple work. It is claimed for the new process that 
electrotypes may be printed without overlay, and that the high 


ELECTROTYPE OF HALF-TONE, PRINTED WITHOUT OVERLAY. 
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lights and stipple work are so protected from roller wear by 
the raised solids that an almost limitless number of impressions 
may be run on them. Mr. Ny has kindly furnished us with two 
specimens of his work, one a reproduction of a half-tone and 
the other a line drawing, both of which we print without over- 





1, 





WHAT SHOULD A BOOK-PLATE BE? 


Writing of book-plates, in the Century, Mr. C. D. Allen 
gives some hints as to what should be embodied in an ex libris. 

This suggests the question, ‘“ What should the book-plate 
be?” Very often one meets a person who is 
puzzled, who desires a book-plate, but does not 
know how to go about it, or what to choose 
for a design. One ventures on somewhat dan- 
gerous ground in offering assistance in such a 
case; but this much may surely be said: the 
book-plate should have on it the name or the 
monogram of the owner. It is often well to 
put an address on. Further than this one 
hardly dares advise. It is appropriate, but not 
essential, that the design for a book-plate 





ELECTROTYPE OF ZINC ETCHING, PRINT ED WITHOUT OVERLAY. 

lay and without comment. The details of Mr. Ny’s process 
have not been made public, but will be forthcoming at a later 
date. So much study and thought have been given to the ques- 
tion of make-ready and overlay, and so many devices are 
being brought out intended to assist in this direction, that a 
method of helping by manipulating the cuts is interesting. 

THE Cost or ELecrrotypinc.—* How much does it cost to 
make an electrotype,” is a question which “ bobs up serenely ” 
about once a month. This time it comes from a printer whose 
electrotyping bills amount to “$400 a month,” and who is 
“seriously considering the expediency ” of operating his own 
plant. It is a difficult matter to estimate the cost of manu- 
facturing an electrotype without a knowledge of all the con- 
ditions, but it is perfectly safe to say that if our correspond- 
ent’s bills are no more than $400 a month, or if they were not 
more than several times that amount, he would find an elec- 
trotype foundry a most expensive luxury. . An electrotyping 
establishment can be operated economically only when the 
volume of business is sufficiently large to warrant the employ- 
ment of a full complement of men and boys. The molder is 
usually the highest priced man in the shop, and to earn his 
wages must be kept busy at all times. If he is a good molder 
and is provided with the best of facilities he will turn out 
enough work to keep four finishers busy. The molder’s 
assistants are a builder, battery man, caster and wax caster. 
Several floor men and blockers will be required to take care 
of the output from the finishers’ benches. The total pay-roll, 
we will say, is about $1,000 per month, and the maximum.out- 
put, at average prices, about $3,000 per month. With all the 
conditions favorable the labor cost of electrotypes should be 
about one-third of the selling price, but unfortunately the con- 
ditions are often unfavorable. The electrotyper has many dull 
days and weeks, during which time his pay-roll goes right on 
and the effect of which is to materially increase the labor cost 
of production. With a smaller foundry the cost of labor would 
be much greater proportionately, because there would be no 
opportunity to work in the cheaper class of employes. While 
present prices obtain for electrotypes no printer can afford to 
operate his own foundry whose bills do not run up to $2,000 


per month or more. 





should have a bookish flavor. Everthing after 
the indispensable, the owner’s name, depends 
upon that owner’s individual taste. One thing 
the book-plate should surely not be--an epitome of its own- 
er’s life. One sometimes sees a plate that has so much of the 
life-history of the owner within its small compass that at a 
glance it is evident to all that he glories in golf, has a regard 
for roses, rides a wheel, esteems “Omar Khayyam” very 
highly, reads Scott and Lowell, can quote from Shakespeare, 
has been to Switzerland, collects butterflies, and lives in New 
Jersey. Such an indication of one’s pursuits and interests does 
not readily lend itself to artistic expression, and, moreover, 
has no more reason to be shown in books than upon table-silver 
or visiting-cards. It is perhaps easier to decide what should 
not enter into the composition of a book-plate than what should. 

The question of the use of the family coat of arms vexes 
the American very seriously. Originally all book-plates were 
heraldic. That was in an age when people generally could not 
read, and when the blazon of each family, as shown on wearing 
apparel or small belongings, was as well known and quickly 
distinguished as an autograph or photograph to-day. In the 
main, it is safe to advise Americans not to use coat-armor on 
their book-plates. The uncertainty of the actual right to arms, 
and the extreme difficulty of getting a drawing that one knows 
is undeniably correct in every detail, are strong reasons against 
its use. Heraldry is too exact a science to admit of liberties. 





Collection of H. W. Fay. Photo by Matteson. 


‘“ TENDING BABY.”’ | 


and it is no small achievement to draw the coat of arms with 
absolute correctness, and yet with artistic feeling. Mr. George 
W. Eve, of London, stands facile princeps in making heraldry 
appear decorative. 

Though it is not very generally practiced, it is legal to 
copyright the book-plate design. At least two plates are so 
protected in this country. This would seem to leave a door 
open for those who wish to secure for themselves a personal, 
distinguishing mark, a quasi-heraldry — for the drawing may 
be in heraldic form as well as in any other. 
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‘Motes and Queries 
On the Laws of 
sf Copyright 


By JAMES HIBBEN 
The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to the Inland Printer Company. 


Notes on CopyricHt, Domestic AND INTERNATIONAL.— By Richard 
T. Lancefield. Useful to the author, publisher, printer and al! interested 
in the production and sale of books. 50 cents. 

THE Question of CopyricHt.— Compiled by George Haven Putman. 
Comprising the text of the United States Copyright Law, and a summary 
of the copyright laws of the chief countries, etc. Second edition. New 
York: 1896. $1.75. 

AvuTHORS AND PusLIsHEerRs.— By George Haven Putman. A manual 
of suggestions for beginners in literature, including the text of the 
United States Copyright Law, with general hints to authors. Seventh 
edition. New York: 1897. $1.75. 


























HOW MUCH MAY BE COPIED FROM COPYRIGHTED MAPS. 


In December, 1883, there came before the United States Court 
for Oregon for adjudication two questions of general interest, 
growing out of an action for an injunction. The subject mat- 
ter was an alleged infringement of a “ Map of the Cities of 
Portland and the Town of Albina.” Before the commencement 
of the suit the plaintiff was the author and proprietor of a 
map of the cities and towns above, entitled as aforesaid, drawn 
upon a scale of about eight hundred feet to the inch, for which 
he duly obtained a copyright in the year 1874; on May Io, 
1881, the defendants published five hundred copies of a certain 
map with the same title as the plaintiff’s, and then and there- 
after sold three hundred copies of the same at $5 a copy; and 
in the preparation of said map the defendants copied the 
map of the plaintiff without alteration, except to enlarge the 
scale to five hundred feet to the inch, and change the colors of 
the lines of the land claims upon which these towns are located, 
and thereby wrongfully appropriated the skill and labor of the 
plaintiff. To this charge the defendants replied that their map 
includes many additions, improvements and changes not in the 
plaintiff's map, but admitted that they made use of said map for 
comparison, and, in small part, for compiling their map, and 
alleged that by reason of the imperfections in the same, and the 
changes and additions to the towns aforesaid since the publica- 
tion thereof and prior to the publication of the defendants, the 
former had “ become of little value and unsalable.” Incidental 
to the main issue the defendants attacked the validity of the 
copyright claimed upon two grounds: 

First—That the “ printed ” copy of title required by Section 
4956 did not comply with the law. 

Upon this point the court said: “ The plaintiff testifies that 
he filed a tracing of the printed title of his map with the Libra- 
rian of Congress The map, together with the title in 
roman letters, was engraved on stone and then printed, and a 
copy of this printed title, thus made, was filed with the Libra- 
rian. This [said the judge] was a substantial compliance with 
the statute. A ‘printed’ copy can only be required for con- 
venience of reading as compared with ordinary script or writ- 
ing. Buta copy of the title which has the form and appearance 
of a printed one, whether made by an impression upon type or 
with a pen, with or without the aid of tracing paper, is so far 
a printed copy. The result and not the means by which the 
printing is accomplished is the thing to be considered. As 
legible a copy of the title may be printed or produced with the 
pen as with type.” 

Second.—That it does not appear from the evidence that the 
plaintiff deposited two copies of his map in the mail, addressed 
to the Librarian, within ten days after its publication. [NotTe.— 
This decision is based upon the law prior to amendment, which 
now reads “on or before the day of publication, and 
not later than the day of publication, ete.] Concerning this 
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contention Judge Deady said: “It appears that the copies of 
the map were deposited in the Library of Congress on January 
23 — just one month after the copy of the title was. At that 
time the mail from here to Washington was from twelve to 
fourteen days in transit, so that it is quite certain that the copies 
were mailed here near about January 10, 1874. The map was 
then printed, of course, but how long before is not clear or 
Probably it had not been then formally published or 
The objection then 


material. 
offered for sale to the public. 
comes to this, that it is not sufficient to mail the copies after 
printing and before formal publication, but the same must be 
sent to the Librarian after publication. The purpose of the 
statute is to secure a collection in the Library of Congress of 
all the works copyrighted under the laws of the United States, 
and so two copies are required to be delivered or mailed to the 
Librarian at an early period after publication — not less than 
ten days. But if the proprietor of the work will take the pains 
to send the copies on the day of publication, I see no reason 
why he may not. And if a day or two, or ten, should intervene 
between the printing and formal publication of a work, what 
purpose of the statute is not as well served if the proprietor 
should be diligent enough to mail or deliver the copies before 
such publication? None that I can conceive of. The statute 
must have a reasonable construction in this respect, having in 
view the purpose for which it was made. And this is, that the 


copies can not be delivered or mailed later than ten days after 


publication, but may be before.” 

Regarding the question of infringement with relation to the 
copy the court said: “Questions of infringement of copyright 
are often very difficult to determine. The distinctions between 


From collection of H. W. Fay. 
BARRY. 
Celebrated St. Bernard dog owned by Adolph Thommen, Switzerland, 
exhibited at World’s Fair, Chicago, in 1893. Barry was at that time 2% years 
old, weighed 208 pounds, and had a record of saving seventeen lives. 


the lawful and unlawful use of a prior publication are some- 
times very fine and almost inappreciable. They have been 
called the metaphysics of the law. A person who bestows his 
skill and time in the surveys, research and observation neces- 
sary to the making of a correct map of any place or locality, 
does not thereby prevent any other person from using the same 
means to accomplish the same end. The natural objects, pub- 
lic records, and surveys from which a map is made are open to 
the examination of any one. But it is clear that no person has 
a right to sit down and copy the map of another, and thereby 
defraud the latter of the profit of his labor and skill. At the 
same time it is not every use of a prior publication that is con- 
sidered an unlawful infringement. Bona fide quotations from 
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a book do not constitute such an infringement. But as abso- 
lute originality is not possible in the case of a map, a person 
may take material from prior publications, provided he bestows 
on it such skill and labor, in revision or otherwise, as to pro- 
duce an original result. But the appropriations must not be 
denied, and the alterations must not be merely colorable, nor 
the result a servile imitation of the original. It is not very 
from the evidence, what use was made of the plaintiff’s 
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From collection Fay, DeKalb, Ill. 
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map in the compilation of the defendants’, unless it was sub- 
stantially copied. It is admitted by the defendants, and their 
draftsman so testifies, that it was used for comparison and 
correction. But this may mean more or less. The defendants’ 
map may have been so far compared with and corrected by the 
plaintiff’s as to make the former not only like the latter, but 
practically a copy of it. So far as the defendants’ map was cor- 
rected by the plaintiff’s it was in effect a copy of it. Save the 
additions on defendants’ map, indicating the changes and 
improvements that had taken place since the publication of the 
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plaintiff’s map, there is no difference between them, except that 
the former is on a larger scale than the other, and has some 
lines printed in colors. And yet it is possible, although they 
are both so far alike, that one was not copied from the other, 
but only compiled from the same sources. But the probabilities 
are otherwise. There is a singular coincidence in the two 
maps that tends strongly to prove that one was copied from the 


other. On the plaintiff's map, block 106, in Caruther’s addition 
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Photo by Trueman, Vancouver, B. C. 


to Caruther’s addition, appears with a square piece out of the 
northwest corner caused by a reéntering angle. This is the 
first time that said block appears in that form on any map. 
The plaintiff testifies that he entered it on his map in that 
form as the result of a survey made by himself that he has 
since demonstrated to be incorrect. The defendants must have 
copied it from the plaintiff’s map, and the fact that they copied 
such a singular error, which appears on no other map, indi- 
cates strongly that they copied the plaintiff’s map indiscrimi- 
nately and generally.” 
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UNAUTHORIZED USE OF PROTECTED PROPERTY. 

From Philadelphia comes an inquiry. A certain publication 
purchased the right to use copyrighted half-tone plates under 
the impression that the seller had title to convey. It appears 
the notice of copyright was very faint upon the plates, “so 
faint that we never noticed it until an action was brought.” A 
copyright is claimed by the owner of the painting, also by the 
owner of the photograph made from said painting. The owners 





From collection of H. W. Fay, DeKalb, IIl., 


The fact that permission was extended to the party holding the 
plates “to make cuts and use them” did not vest the power in 
such party to transfer that right to another. It was a limited 
license, that is all, and could not be enlarged or transferred. 
The words “ permission to make cuts and use them” can not 
be construed to mean to sell the use of such cuts to others. 
When the privilege was granted by the proprietors of the copy- 
rights it was intended the use of the cuts should be confined to 


Photo by Notman, New Brunswick. 


MOOSE, 


of the several copyrights assert they sold “ permission to make 
cuts and use them” to the party from whom the plates were 
borrowed, and insisted such sale did not carry with it the right 
for any one else to use the plates. 

It is apparent from the above that the Philadelphia publi- 
cation used the property of others without their consent, and 
the fact the “ notice of copyright was so faint we never noticed 
it’ will not avail as a defense. If the copyrights were valid in 
inception they are valid for the entire term of the grant, and 
infringement, if shown, constitutes liability under the statute. 


the licensee. This latter party is undoubtedly liable to the 
licensors for breach of contract, and violation of the special 
privilege. 





THE INLAND PRINTER INDISPENSABLE. 
Neglect and too much to do has caused my failure to for- 
ward my renewal to THE INLAND Printer. Here it is. After 
thirteen continuous years’ service I find it quite indispensable 
to my business salvation—George E. Day, 14 Canterbury 
street, St. John, New Brunswick. 
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Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment 
on the composition of Jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens 
for this department must be clearly printed in black ink on white 
paper, and mailed flat to Ed. S. Ralph, Springfield, Ohio. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

Mopzrn Letterpress Desians.—A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

PracticaL Printer.— By H. G. Bishop. Containing valuable infor- 
mation for the apprentice, compositor, pressman, foreman and proprietor. 
Cloth, $1. 

DracraMs OF Imposttion.— By H. G. Bishop. Schemes for laying 
down the pages for book and pamphlet work, with notes and explanations. 
Printed on best bond paper, bound in leather. 50 cents. 

Contests IN TypoGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 


Contests IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by THe INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 cents. 


CampsIr’s VEST-POCKET EstTIMATE BLANK-BOoOK.— By John W. Camp- 
sie. By its use there is no chance of omitting any item which will enter 
into the cost of ordinary printing. Used by solicitors of printing in 
some of the largest offices in the country. 50 cents. 


Cost oF Printinc.— By F. W. Baltes. This book presents a system 
of accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is 
suitable for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against 
omissions, errors and losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no 
work can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual 
cost in all details shown. Cloth, $1.50. 

Hints on Imposttion.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thor- 
oughly reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in 
addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
concise instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters 
are devoted to “ making” the margins, and this feature alone is well 
worth the price of the book. 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible. $1. 


Mopvern Type Dispray.-—The latest and best book on artistic job 
composition. Its eighty pages contain about one hundred and forty up- 
to-date examples of letter-heads, bill-heads, envelopes, statements, cards 
and other samples of commercial work. In addition to the examples is 
reading matter fully describing the different classes of work and making 
many helpful suggestions for the proper composition of commercial work. 
Compiled and edited by Ed S. Ralph. It is a book which every intelli- 
gent compositor should possess. Size 7% by 9% inches. Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS LETTER-HEAD. 


In the December INLAND PRINTER, On page 386, we repro- 
duced the Pilgrim Press letter-head, with comment on same, 
and asked our patrons to reset the heading from the copy 
reproduced. Twelve compositors complied with our request, 
and we reproduce herewith the different designs. Some of 
the compositors worked under adverse circumstances, but did 
very creditable work. They all deserve the thanks of our 
readers, as well as ourselves. We have no doubt that these 
reproduced headings will prove highly educational to all our 
readers. 

Specimen A was sent by Edward W. Stutes, Spokane, 
Washington. This is a very neat and most excellent piece of 
work, and shows that but little time was expended in the 
composition. It is correctly displayed and the proper relative 
strength is given to all wording. 

Specimen B was designed by H. C. Reed, Imperial, Cali- 
fornia. While this heading is good as to design and well 
displayed, we object to the words “ Dealers in” being placed 
outside of the panel containing the matter to which these 
words belong. 

Specimen C was submitted by B. S. McKiddy, of Emporia, 
Kansas. This specimen shows that the compositor is an 
admirer of simplicity in type display. We think the line 
“Incorporated as the Congregational Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society” should have been underneath the main dis- 
play line, and that the name of the manager should have been 
a trifle less prominent and placed after the line referred to. 
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Specimen D was furnished by Thomas P. Bond, of Savan- 
nah, Georgia. This heading shows a very good design. We 
think that the name of the manager should have been under- 
neath the matter relating to the Boston office, or else asso- 
ciated with the name of the corporation, as it would likely 
lead to mail, intended for the manager, being inadvertently 
forwarded to the Chicago office. 

Specimen E was designed by Fred Melton, of South McAl- 
ester, Indian Territory. The design is according to the pre- 
vailing style. We object to the division of the word “ Pilgrim” 
in the left-hand panel. It is a bad practice to divide the words 
in matter of this kind. 

Specimen F came from H. M. Tedford, of Gonzales, Texas. 
This heading is a model of neatness, good design and sim- 
plicity. It is a harmonious piece of composition, and very 
hard to criticize. The only comment we have to make is that 
we think the date line should have been set in one size larger 
type. 

Specimen G shows still another design and was sent by 
Fred J. Schwarz, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. This head- 
ing is accorded good treatment, and we have no criticisms to 
make on it. 

Specimen H, by J. Arthur Livingston, of Conway, Arkan- 
sas, is quite good as to design. We think that the firm name 
should have been set in one size larger type. 
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Specimen I shows the work of W. E. Lanphear, of Spokane, 
Washington. This specimen is quite unique as to treatment. 
We think too much prominence is accorded the word “ Books.” 
This is not the main business of the firm in question. It is 
rather a secondary consideration. We do not admire the divi- 
sion of the corporate name of this concern. 

Specimen J is the work of Ed Corman, of Indianapolis, 
Indiana. It is conspicuous for its bold design, good balance 
and whiting out. The only suggestion we have to offer is 
on the date line. This would have been much better if set 
in lower-case and in a larger size. 

Specimen K is forwarded by Ed P. Dunn, of Moberly, 
Missouri. The trouble with this heading is in the undue 
prominence given the corporate name, as used by the Pilgrim 
Press. It is not as clear-cut in the division of the different 
clauses as it should be. The top portion of the matter in 
right-hand panel relating to “Books” should have had dif- 
ferent treatment and been cut off some way from the com- 
pany’s business offices. 

Specimen L is certainly excellent, being the work of A. K. 
Ness, of St. Ignace, Michigan. We would prefer to see the 
name of manager underneath the corporate name. However, 
you have qualified this in a measure by the cut-off rule. 

We are certainly gratified at this showing made by our 
patrons, and desire to thank them for the manner in which 
they responded to our call for specimens. We hope that every 
one will derive some benefit from the examples. 

We have another example, a statement-heading, for the next 
experiment, and hope that a liberal response will be made. 

R. J. Goesset, St. Paul, Minnesota— Card neat and in 
good form 

KENNETH YOUNG, Frederick, Maryland.—Taking into con- 
sideration the class of work represented by the circular sent 
for criticism, also the fact that it was a “rush” job, we think 













criticism out of place. However, it is not a first-class piece of 
composition. 

F. M. Kennepy, La Fayette, Alabama.— Card good; let- 
ter-head neat. 

SpeNcER E. Copiin, La Grange, Indiana.— Booklets artistic 
in every respect. 

Harry W. Oscoop, Bradford, Pennsylvania.— Booklet artis- 
tic and attractive. 

STEPHEN G. SKINNER, Wichita, Kansas.— Specimens very 
neat and attractive. 

American, Harlan, Iowa.—Your work is well designed and 
effectively displayed. 

Herald, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin.— Specimens neat and 
effectively displayed. 

C. F. Spencer, Willmar, Minnesota.— Specimens well dis- 
played and attractive. 

Joun W. Eekpy, St. Mary’s, Ontario.— Booklet well 
designed and attractive. 

J. M. Lypic, Washington, Pennsylvania.— Specimen very 
neat and well displayed. 

Keystone Press, Portsmouth, Ohio.— Blotter very artistic 
as to design and display. 

Record, Newton, Mississippi.— Blotter good as to type 
design and well displayed. 

Wimetr Jose, Little Rock, Arkansas —Your Greeting is 
very artistic and attractive. 

F. H. McCuttocu, Austin, Minnesota—Your program 
is unique and very artistic. 

J. E. Crarey, Great Barrington, Massachusetts.— Booklet 
well written and attractive. 

Frank M. Fioter, Alexandria, Indiana.— Card and letter- 
head neat and well balanced. 

Republican and Leader, La Crosse, Wisconsin.— U. C. T. 
program is unique and clever. 

W. F. K.—Your work is deserving of praise. It is well dis- 
played and good as to design. 

Epwarp W. Aon ter, Trenton, New Jersey.— Card very 
artistic and correctly displayed. 

L. Wret.ispacH, Streator, Illinois— Specimens very neat 
and good as to display and design. 

H. C. Ramspett, Hoosick Falls, New York.—We have no 
suggestions to offer. Work excellent. 

C. E. CunnincHam, Newton, Mississippi. Stationery 
specimens very neat and well displayed. 
J. S. Apams, Lowell, Michigan.— Specimens effectively 
displayed, well designed and attractive. 

Roscoe THompson, Ransom, Michigan.—Tag scheme is a 
good one. Envelope corners attractive. 

D. M. Gorvon, Nashville, Tennessee.— Designs up to date 
and artistic. Display neat and effective. 





Ep Corman, Indianapolis, Indiana.— Calendar very artistic 
and attractive. Also out of the ordinary. 

H. B. Grassco, Charleston, Illinois——The program by your 
Mr. Watts is a very neat and artistic one. 

L. S. Taytor Printinc Company, St. Louis, Missouri.— 
Announcement unique and very attractive. 

C. A. Hersic, Coshocton, Ohio.—We see nothing to criti- 
cize in your booklets. They are excellent. 

D. Gustarson, Red Wing, Minnesota.— Specimens very 
effectively displayed and artistically designed. 

Ciype E. Burke, Lexington, Mississippi— Envelope artis- 
tic and attractive. Letter-head well displayed. 


C. O. THompson, St. Ansgar, Iowa.—Your work, while 
neat, is not out of the ordinary. You need “Modern Type 
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Display,” published by The Inland Printer Company. It will 
tell you many things you ought to know. 

BrowNELL & GouLp, Carthage, New York.— Letter-head 
very artistic. Envelope and blotter excellent. 

Mervin Z. RemssurcH, Los Angeles, California.— Speci- 
mens up to date as to design and well displayed. 

J. H. Bouon, La Grange, Missouri.— Specimens neat, well 
displayed and good as to balance and whiting out. 

Ep L. RicHarpson, Anita, Iowa.— Note-head very good. 
It is a decided improvement over the reprint copy. 

M. L. Vincent, Newport, Rhode Island.— Envelope cor- 
ner and booklet cover are both deserving of praise. 

O. L. Litutston, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania——We repro- 
duce your calendar placard, specimen No. 1. This is certainly 
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an elegant and artistic piece of composition. Your other speci- 
mens are first class. 

Henry L. Remse, West Point, New York.— Specimens 
artistic and up to date as regards display and design. 

Telegram Press, Wellston, Ohio—We have no criticisms 
to make on your very neat and artistic announcement. 

J. S. Woutrorp, Fort Dodge, Iowa.——Your December blot- 
ter is certainly attractive and excellently well printed. 

F. G. Extiott, Dallas, Oregon.— Blotters and booklet very 
good. The designs are up to date and the display neat. 

DruMMER PrinTeERY, Lecompte, Louisiana——We have no 
criticisms to make on your blotter. It is quite effective. 

SmitH & Epwarps, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin.—Work good 
as to design and creditably displayed. We wish you success. 

JosepH J. Rem, San Jose, California— Booklets very 
attractive, excellent as to typography and general appearance. 

C. E. Harnes, Jr., Winchester, Virginia—All of your speci- 
mens are of a very high class. They are thoroughly artistic. 

Epwarp W. Stutes, Spokane, Washington.— Poster well 
and forcefully displayed. Blotters and other specimens very 
artistic. 

S. B. Carpenter, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— Specimens 
neat and forcefully displayed, artistically designed and very 
attractive. 

Jay Seety, New Hampton, Iowa.—We can tell from your 
work that you are studious. Your specimens are both neat 
and artistic. 

Roy B. Brap.ey, Richmond, Virginia—Your work is cer- 
tainly praiseworthy for its correct display, good designs and 
general artistic tone. 

O. C. WiLke & Son, Yellow Springs, Ohio.—Your letter- 
head and envelope do not impress us very favorably. We rec- 




















ommend that you send to The Inland Printer Company and 
get a copy of “ Modern Type Display.” It will be 50 cents well 
spent. 

WILL TRAER, Vinton, Iowa.—Your letter-heads are all artis- 
tic, but the embossed heading on the blue stock is the most 
striking and attractive. 

SirweLL Prescott, Cleburne, Texas.— Envelope corners 
very nice, and are your best specimens. The program is all 
right for a stock affair. 

Frep J. ScHwarz, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— Neat, dig- 
nified stationery specimens always preclude criticism. Your 
work is of this character. 

Vincent L. Tripp, Cohocton, New York.—Taken as a 
whole, we have no criticisms to make on your specimens. 
They are neat and up to date. 

Erics. Presspoy, Boston, Massachusetts.—Your specimens 
are certainly deserving of praise on account of their correct 
treatment and artistic appearance. 

Tom V. HENpricks, Brookville, Pennsylvania.—Your speci- 
mens are all excellent as to design, neat and correctly dis- 
played. The work is very creditable. 

W. H. Dierricu, Fargo, North Dakota—The wording 
“Contractor and Builder” on the Pearson card is not promi- 
nent enough. Otherwise the cards are good. 

Wa tter A. PFEIFER, Columbus, Ohio.—Your work shows 
that you are a studious apprentice. The specimens reflect 
credit, especially so considering your experience. 

WittiAM Kwnutzen, Chicago, Illinois—There is nothing 
wrong with your placard, specimen No. 2, which we repro- 
duce. It is an artistic piece of work, both as regards composi- 
tion and display. It was printed on green mat board. 
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Earte N. Low, Evanston, Indiana.—You commenced about 
a year ago to send us specimens of your aniateur printing. 
We have tried our best to make our instructions plain and 
profitable to you, because we saw in the specimens submitted 
the infallible indications of artistic ability of more than the 
ordinary kind. It is, indeed, seldom that one meets with such 
progress as has been made by you during that time. We have 
not a single adverse criticism to make on your present speci- 
mens. We have only words of praise. Considering your age 
and experience we have no hesitancy in saying that it is artis- 
tic and excellent in every respect. We reproduce one of your 
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specimens, No. 3. One thing, however, we desire to caution 
you about. Don’t be a “ cheap-john.” Get a fair price for your 
work. 


PoLaNnpD, Particular Printer, Urbana, Ohio.—The cogno- 
men “ Particular Printer” is evidenced on every specimen 
received from you. You might also add the words “ Unique 
and Artistic” without hurting your conscience or telling a lie. 

Lewis Stuart, Brunswick, Maine—We have repeatedly 
cautioned our readers to give their customers what they 
wanted, without regard to the feelings or inclinations of the 
party who does the work. To allow all to have the benefit of 
these remarks, we reproduce the two jobs in question. No. 4 
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was shown the customer and he did not like it at all. No.5 
was then set and submitted. It pleased him very much. There 
is no question as to which heading is the more artistic and up 
to date. The No. 4 specimen is a heauty. It has the correct 
type-strength for work of this kind, but the customer did not 
like it. Therefore the heading cost twice as much to set it 
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as it should have done. Again we say to our readers, try and 
get an expression from your customers as to the probable style 
they would like. Then do the work to please the customer, 
and make as much money out of it as you can. Do not eat 
up the profits trying to please yourselves, and in the end be 
obliged to please the customer and find out that you have 
actually lost money in the transaction. 

Hat Marcusanks, Ennis, Texas.—The spirit of your let- 
ter is very gratifying to us. It has the true ring. We like 
your new letter-head much better than the old one, and think 
your “mark” attractive and out of the crdinary. Booklet and 
blotter both good. 

AsBert P. Evans, Clarkston, Washington.—The specimen 
submitted by you, marked No. I, is more up to date as to 
design than that designated No. 2. The margins on the No. 
1 example are too small and the type employed for the main 
display is too large. 

Frep L. Tucker, Stevens Point, Wisconsin.—The only 
criticism we have to make on your Elk letter-head is that the 
officers’ names should not have been separated by placing 
some in one place and some in another. It is a better heading 
than the reprint copy. 

ALFRED WHITEHURST, Troy, New York.— For an appren- 
tice your work is excellent and we think you have considerable 
ability. On your bill-head-the street address is more promi- 
nent than the business engaged in. This is an error. Other- 
wise the heading is all right. 

F. J. PapenHAGEN, Defiance, Ohio.—You could have 
improved your otherwise excellent bill-head by giving a little 
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more strength to the line “Job Printers.” You have not 
accorded it any more prominence than the date line. This is 
the only criticism we have to make. 

M. A. Anperson, Bloomington, Illinois —The forceful dis- 
play, artistic designs and correct treatment accorded your 
specimens show that you understand the art of type display. 

R. A. CarorHers, Stanton, Michigan.—The idea conveyed 
by your blotter is a good one for local distribution. But such 
things are pretty dangerous to mail. Booklet cover artistic. 

Cuar_es J. Scnuttz, Newark, New Jersey.—Your letter- 
head is very artistic. We see little room for criticism on any 
of your specimens. They are neat, well displayed and credit- 
able. 

Scott’s Printery, Marion, Indiana.—Viewed collectively, 
the large and varied parcel of specimens sent for criticism is 
representative of a very good class of work. It is creditable in 
all respects. 

3urTON E, SavaGce, Lawrence, Kansas.—We see no serious 
faults in your work. The specimens are well displayed and 
neat. A decided improvement is noticed in the reset bill-head 
over the reprint copy. 

GeoRGE WIEDERKEHR and LAWRENCE JEHLE, Brooklyn, New 
York.—Your specimens are especially creditable, considering 
your facilities and experience. You are sure to succeed if 
you keep on studying. 

Cart A. ScHossow, Detroit, Michigan.—As regards design, 
your work is certainly up to date. We see that you have had 
an experience similar to Mr. Lewis Stewart, of Brunswick, 
Maine, and we ask you to carefully read what was said to 
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him, as it is in a measure applicable to you. In regard to the 
Lyons Brothers’ card, specimen No. 6 is decidedly the best 


from any point of view. But the customer accepted specimen 
No. 7. Specimens Nos. 8 and 9g are label forms. In this 
instance the customer in his argument against specimen No. 8 
said: “If it was from John it would be all right, but it is 
trom John Bornman & Son.” The customer took the sensible 


view of the matter. Therefore we say that the No. 9 speci- 
men is decidedly the better and more common-sense. There 
are some very artistic specimens in your parcel. 

Georce W. O’NEAL, Greensboro, North Carolina.— Speci- 
mens very neat and artistic as regards type display designs 
and color schemes. We notice great improvement in reset 


jobs over reprint copies. 
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Witi1am B. Braprorp, Portland, Maine—We like the 
healthy tone of your letter. It shows you are of the right 
sort. We have not one criticism to make on your present 
specimens. They are artistic and praiseworthy. 

E. C. Remspurcer, Rochester, Minnesota.— Simplicity in 
type display is always commendable. Your card is very neat, 
but we think you have accorded too much prominence to the 
words “ Correct, Reliable and Prompt,” and also to the address 
line, and not enough strength to the firm name. 

J. C. Decker, Baltimore, Maryland.—There are many things 
we would like to tell you, but our space is too limited. If you 
will send 50 cents to The Inland Printer Company for a copy 
of “ Modern Type Display” you will find it the most valuable 
aid you ever had for correcting some of your faults. 

Doctor, St. Louis, Missouri.—Your composition is quite 
creditable, and we believe you can do better. However, we 
can not pass upon your qualifications for membership in the 
Typographical Union. The thing for you to do is to place 
your case before the proper committee from that organization. 

A. J. Knapp, Seymour, Connecticut—Your designs are 
good, but there are some faults in the type display. If you 
will get a copy of “ Modern Type Display,” published by The 
Inland Printer Company, you will find it a very profitable 50- 
cent investment, and it will tell you many things that our 
limited space prevents. 

Epwarp C. Griscom, Danville, Virginia——Your letter-head 
is a hummer. It is very artistically displayed and excellent as 
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The stock and color combinations, together with 
the excellent presswork, reflects much credit on the pressman, 


to design. 


Mr. Dixon Parker. We are sorry you did not furnish us a 
black-ink proof, so that we could reproduce it. 

R. Lewis Berry & Co., Orangeburg, South Carolina—We 
wish to call your attention to one fault: Do not employ 
hyphens or ornaments for word-spacing, especially in an 
“open” job like the Beach & Rogers letter-head, and do not 
separate the town from the State as in the manner evidenced 
by the Academy of Music letter-head. Otherwise your speci- 
mens are good. 

H. C. Dunsar, South Bend, Indiana.—We agree with you 
as to which is the best label. Of course, if you do not care for 
your customer’s patronage, it does not make any difference 
whether you please him or not. But we think his dollar is 
the “coin of the realm,” and therefore just as good as the 
“other fellow’s,” providing he pays his bills. Personal senti- 
ments have no place in a successful business man’s career. 

HErE 1s A CHANCE TO SHOW Your Apsitity.— F. J. Marlnee, 
of Winston-Salem, North Carolina, sends us the following 
copy, and asks us to set up a statement-head: “ Winston- 
Salem, N. C., TOO. .; To S. Linton 
Leary, Photographer.” We ask our readers to set a design 
from this copy and send us a clearly printed proof in black on 
white paper. We will reproduce the designs, showing the dif- 
ferent styles. This will be found very profitable as well as 
educational. 

GeorGce A. SKINNER, New Rochelle, New York.—The work 
sent by you for criticism is deserving of praise, when taken as 
a whole. Some of the specimens are artistic and attractive. 
We wish to call your attention to a very serious error you 
make in spacing “letter-spaced” lines. We see that you 
place as much space between the letters in the words as you 
do between the words themselves. This is wrong and makes 
the wording very difficult to read. Always strive to have the 
text in every job clean cut and easy to read. 

WHEN patrons of this department desire opinions of the 
editor by mail, it will be necessary to enclose the customary 
fee, or no attention will be paid such requests. Some do not 
even enclose a postage stamp, and we presume they wonder 
why they never receive a reply. We have paid postage for 
requests of this nature for several years past, and must here- 
after insist on the observance of the rules as laid down by the 
publishers. - Another thing we wish to call attention to is the 
fact that our “postage due” account is entirely too large. 
Patrons will hereafter please see to it that they place enough 
postage on their parcels to carry them, and not impose a tax 
upon us when we should not be required to pay it. Patrons 
should also place their name and address on the outside of 
every package or letter. 





PEACEFUL GREETING FROM PRETORIA. 

Mr. P. Charles Falconer, controller of the Government Print- 
ing and Stationery Department, Pretoria, Transvaal, South 
Africa, favors THE INLAND PRINTER with the “Greeting to 
Friends (typo. and other) second edition, compiled by the Con- 
troller and Staff of the Government Printing and Stationery 
Department, Pretoria,” in which “ Peaceful greetings — with 
the accent on the Peace,” is extended to the world. The leaflet 
is very neatly printed, and passed the press censor safely, as 
indicated by the “ broad arrow” insignia of that official. 





THE INLAND PRINTER IS PRESERVED. 


I would as soon think of running a printing-office without 
presses as to try and get along without THe INLAND PRINTER. 
I have taken it ever since its second year of publication. We 
have it bound every year and think as much of the bound vol- 
umes as any books in our library—Charles J. Adams, The 
Grundy Courier, Reinbeck, Lowa. 
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Correspondence relating to this department Is respectfully invited 
from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Indi- 
vidual experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited, 
Differences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will 
receive respectful consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly 
£, F. Wagner, 69 Schenck Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


ANASTATIC TRANSFERS.—J. K., New York, 
enclose you a few samples of anastatic transfers made from 
newspapers several years old. I did not know anything about 
this kind of work before you informed me how to proceed, and 
I am elated at the results which I achieved by following your 
simple directions.” 


writes: “I 


ADVANTAGES OF PHOTOALGRAPHY.—At the recent exposition 
of photo processes, Messrs. Meissner & Buch have shown a 
clever combination of screen photography with ordinary crayon 
work, also a combination of lichtdruck and chromo lithog- 
raphy. According to our informant, an extremely correct 
representation of an oil painting was given by the latter 
method. In the copying on aluminum a great advantage is the 
perfect contact and avoidance of danger to the negative and 
the great sensitiveness of the aluminum in developing. 

SPECIMEN Books oF LEtTTERING.—We have had _ several 
correspondents ask us to specify the best books on lettering 
in alphabets. We are sorry to state that the best book which 
ever came under our notice, the “ McLees Alphabet,” is now 
out of print. Then comes the “ Spencerian Authors,” also, we 
believe, out of print. Then followed “ Prang’s,” which was 
quite elaborate, but did not render the basic types or funda- 
mental forms of the standard letters with the truth that 
McLees devoted to the subject. Of the many books issued 
since, mostly for engineers and draftsmen, we can take no 
notice, as they do not give perfect or classic forms or styles. 
We would deem it a great favor if such of our readers who 
can would advise us of any good publication that could be 
regarded as standard, and worthy of recommendation in these 
columns. 

LitHo EnGravers’ STEEL Pornts oF UNIFORM TEMPER.— 
Engravers on stone have been accustomed to find a great 
variation in the steel points used for engraving on stone. The 
English needles would find favor with some, while by others 
the French or Swiss points would be considered superior. 
Others again would think the German (Klimsch) needles the 
best; yet these would all vary at one time or another and prove 
disappointing ; sometimes they would be too brittle, or at other 
times too soft. It has been reserved for a jeweler, now in the 
employ of the Fuchs & Lang Company, to discover a method 
of securing a uniform temper at all times, and give engravers 
just what they want. An engraver employed at K. L. & B. 
(New York) reports that he outlined the script of an entire 
bond body without once sharpening one of these points. They 
are made in three different styles, round, square, and oval. 





A PracticAL PANTOGRAPH FoR LITHO ENGRAVING.— Since 
our notice, published a few months ago, regarding the cheap 
engraving pantograph, various inquiries have reached us con- 
cerning the further details of the same. In answer to these 
inquiries we will say that we have tried the machine on a litho 
stone, supplied with an ordinary etching ground, using such 
patterns as happened to be handy in the office of the manu- 
facturer, and thereby coming to the conclusion that with a few 
changes in the bedplate for placing the stone the apparatus can 
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be made to do good service for lithographic engraving, in 
delineating very small letters, ornaments, etc., and producing 
results which are simply unapproachable by handwork. The 
manufacturer has assured us that he would make any changes 
suggested by intending purchasers to make this machine as 
serviceable to lithographic and plate engravers as it is now to 
jewelers and aluminum novelty engravers. 

CELLULOID TRANSFER PApeR.— Experienced transferrers are 
often at a great disadvantage, while using the ordinary chinese 
or starch transfer paper, in making commercial transfers. 
This paper must be laid in a damping book. The innumerable 
specks and dirt spots showing after a transfer is down are 
caused by this manipulation. Again, in many instances where 
several pieces of transfer paper are stuck one over the other, 
the transferrer will experience great difficulties likewise in 
the frequent curling of the paper, the very greatest care at all 
times being necessary. The invention of celluloid transfer 
paper by a German, according to Freie Kunste, will obviate all 
the former difficulties, all possible manipulation having been 
undertaken with this paper, and, by using it for transferring 
engraved work, failures such as occur by the use of the old 
paper are excluded. It is further stated that this paper does 
not stretch. 

GIGANTOGRAPHY.—This name has been given to a new 
invention in screen process platemaking, applicable to very 
large dimensions, such as posters or show-cards, patented in 
all countries. The Vienna Freie Kunste says upon the sub- 
ject: “ The gigantography process will render, in a cheap and 
effective way, by photomechanical means, printing-plates of the 
very largest dimensions useful for the largest kind of poster 
work. As can be observed on the proofs before us, a grain 
screen plate is used; the work has not, as heretofore, been 
produced by a screen the size of which was as large as the 
surface of the printing-plate, neither is it necessary to have 
screens of different grades of fineness. One single screen of 
medium size is all that is necessary in order to produce work 
in close or wider grain, in medium or very large sizes. As the 
work of making plates with this process from photo, etc., is a 
purely mechanical procedure, the expense of production, after 
cost of installation, is exceedingly small, and no difficulty in 
printing on stone or aluminum plate is experienced, owing to 
the very regular grain of the screen. Gigantographic plate- 
making is not confined to monotone, but, by its rich transpar- 
ent modulations, it is useful in colorwork, and one of its 
features will be the variety of colors it may produce with 
few printings. Our authority goes on to say that undoubtedly 
a new direction in show-printing will be given by this inven- 
tion, as photography will now enter direct into the poster and 
showcard print, the realism and truth of life being more 
approachable in portraiture. This factor, with the great reduc- 
tion in cost, will no doubt open up an unusually large field for 
the new process.” 

INCREASE IN THE DEMAND For LitHo Stone.—“ The import 
of litho stone from 1880 to 1889, inclusive, amounted to $878,- 
132, and from 1890 to 1900, inclusive, they were nearly the 
same, namely, $874,560, but in the years from 1890 to 1894 the 
imports were $486,707, and from 1895 to 1899 they were only 
$387,853 —a falling off of nearly $100,000. This decline is,” 
says the Engineering and Mining Journal, “ probably due to 
business depression and the introduction of zinc and aluminum 
plates for stone. There was a decided increase in the value of 
the imports for 1899 ($86,695) over that of 1898 ($60,522) ; 
the value of the imports for 1900 was $94,134.” The Alumi- 
num World adds: “Zine and aluminum plates, particularly 
the lateer, are being used to a considerable extent as a substi- 
tute for lithographic stone, and giving good satisfaction on 


certain classes of work. While their introduction is compara- 


tively recent, they materially affect the lithographic stone 
market. There has been no domestic production of lithographic 
stone until within the last year or two, and during 1900 all that 
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was produced was obtained from the quarry at Brandenburg, 
Kentucky. The actual figures are withheld in the protection 
of individual statistics.’ In view of the above statements, 
showing that the importation of litho stone for 1900 was 
$94,134, recording an increase over the previous year, and in 
view of the fact that much work which was formerly executed 
on stone is now turned out by other processes (type or gelatin 
printing), and that in spite of the formidable use of zinc and 
aluminum plates which is being made in lithography the year 
1900 showed a considerable increase in the importation of litho 
stone, even against a certain, yet unknown, production of 
domestic stone, then we must come to the conclusion that lith- 
ography from stone is still on the increase, and constantly wid- 
ening its sphere, and we fail to observe how and where the 
market for lithographic stone is in any way materially or 
immaterially affected. 


GRAPHIC EXHIBITION OF THE VIENNA SOCIETY OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHERS.—At the fortieth anniversary of the “ Photographers’ 
Association of Vienna” a most interesting exhibit was pre- 
sented by the combined work of the members, showing the 
development of the art and its effect upon all other arts, 
science, trades, etc., from its earliest inception to the present 
day. Particularly were emphasized the relative influence 
between photography and the graphic arts, which have now 
become inseparable. Says the Freie Kunste, Vienna: “In the 
splendid halls of the K. K. Graphischen Lehr- und Versuchsan- 
stalt were gathered in tasteful and classified order, represent- 
ing the various periods, from inception, discovery and practice 
to perfection, the complete data of photography divided into 
two grand divisions — historic and modern parts : 
Viewing the imperfect apparatus and means of the old experi- 
ments, we must stand in amazement at the results achieved by 
them Of interest to us are the many exhibits in the 
modern division, showing the application of photography in 
the production of printing-plates for litho and typography, 
especially the chromo prints from aluminum The 
achievements in three and four color printing are particularly 
noteworthy, and the use of special screen plate for photo lith- 
ography, gigantography, and other new methods 
We thus pass by the finest production in the fields of helio- 
gravure, chromo lichtdruck, silver, bromid, pigment, platinum, 
glue and gelatin prints and their combination, and the work of 
the students under the direction of Professors Lenhard, Kess- 
ler, Albert and Brandmayr No detail has been 
neglected; even the substances used for working have been 
presented for study and comparison. For instance: New 
Chilian and Belgian zinc, copper combinations, acids, job com- 
position, etc. All workers connected with the exhibition 
deserve great credit, especially the employes of the state and 
Government press, and the teachers, students and members of 
the Royal Graphic Experimental School. 


SomME REMARKABLE SPECIMENS OF LITHOGRAPHY.—During 
the past year various samples were sent to us for inspection 
and criticism. We mention the most noteworthy: C. Jager 
submits an impression made on celluloid, from an engraving 
of a complete bond executed by himself on litho stone. The 
usual steel plate lathe work border and intricate corner pieces, 
the vignette (about the size of a pea), the ornamental title and 
fancy number and dollar mark, and other accessories, twenty- 
five lines of script and twenty coupons, all-perfectly readable 
and clear, engraved within a space of 2% by 4% inches, is cer- 
tainly a piece of work worthy of mention in these columns. 
F. Schirmeister sends samples of Ben Day lithography, exe- 
cuted on zinc plate and etched high for type press printing. 
He used the newest Ben Day films, which resemble the half- 
tone screen work very closely. The black keyplate (horse and 
carriage subjects) was done by pen on cardboard and photo- 
engraved, then dull prints were made on polished zinc plates 
and lights were gummed out, solids filled in, and then Ben Day 
laid over. The appearance of the work is clean, crisp and 
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effective, and shows a new field for the exertions of the up-to- 
date lithographer. Mr. W. F. Clarke, of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, sends specimens of labels engraved upon, transferred to 
and printed from American stone. This engraving repre- 
sents the most delicate ruled etching, blending into deep 
shadows, and the transfer impression can be compared very 
favorably with the proof from the original engraving in clear- 
ness and sharp outline. R. Stevenson and F. Goddard send 
samples of a new process for three-color work, evolved by 
themselves, which they intend to patent. The system, of 
course, is not explained as yet, but the results are certainly 
superior to any- 
thing we have seen 
as yet in decision, 
depth, delicacy and 
harmonious color- 
ing. The screen 
work is finer than 
that used in the 
ordinary three-col- 
or method, and the 
dots, when exam- 
ined through a 
strong glass, show 
a certain relief and 
a sated appearance, 
wk'ch is the rea- 
son that this work 
looks so rich and 
clear and transpar- 
ent in the shadows. 
Whether this in- 
vention is practical 
in duplicating and 
can be printed eco- 
nomically, remains 
to be seen. We 
are somewhat 
skeptical There 
are a number of 
calendars and post- 
ers, also some col- 
done in 
Spain and Cuba, 
work which is 
barely beyond the 
ordinary. A fan 
printed from stone 
by a unique color 
process upon a silk 
fabric, done in 
Japan, deserves es- 
pecial mention for 
its characteristic 


orwork 


design and _ its 
dreamy softness, 
qualities which 


would not be ap- 
parent if the work 
on stone and the presswork were not of the very finest. Some 
of the specimens of lithographic work sent in are mentioned in 
the “ Specimens Received” department, but no technical com- 
ment is there made. 





NEEDS IT TO REFER TO. 


Enclosed find postal money-order, for which please extend 
my subscription to your magazine. We would be lost without 
the latest number of THE INLAND PRINTER lying open on the 
most convenient case or desk for handy reference.—Charles 
Lowater, The Spring Valley Sun, Spring Valley, Wisconsin. 
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THE LATE JULIUS C. F, LANG. 


DEATH OF JULIUS C, F, LANG, 


In the death of Julius C. F. Lang, president of the Fuchs 
& Lang Manufacturing Company, New York, which occurred 
at Richmond Hill, Long Island, New York, on Tuesday, 
December 17, 1901, the lithograph trade lost one of its most 
prominent members. Mr. Lang was a most estimable gentle- 
man and had many friends in the trade. He was born in 
Schwarzenbach, Ober Franken, Germany, but was brought up 
in Hoff, in which district his father was Dekan in the Lutheran 
Evangelical Church. He was the youngest son, and the only 
one of the family 
to enter commer- 
cial life. After 
completing his ed- 
ucation and spend- 
ing some time in 
the office of a 
woolen manufac- 
tory, Mr. Lang 
went to Paris, 
where he lived 
some years, sell- 
ing on commission 
for Messrs. Ahl- 
feld & Co., a glass- 
ware and crockery 
house. He came 
to New York in 
1854, entering the 
employ of Herman 
Trost & Co. as 
salesman, and re- 
mained with this 
firm until 1870. 
While in Paris 
Mr. Lang lived 
with Frederich 
Fuchs, whose 
father owned the 
largest bronze 
powder factory in 
Europe. In _ 1870 
John Adams 
Fuchs came to 
America with a 
letter of introduc- 
tion to Julius Lang 
from his old 
friend, Frederich 
Fuchs, which re- 
sulted finally in 
their forming a 
partnership in 
1871 as importers 
of bronze pow- 
ders, and later, of 
lithographic stone. 
The business con- 
stantly increased, and, in 1880, the firm started manufactur- 
ing their own inks and bronze powders in this country in 
the old Monroe street factory. In 1882 they began the man- 
ufacture of lithographic machinery on this side, having pre- 
vious to this date imported what machinery they sold from 
Europe. About this time they started their factory in 
North Third street, Williamsburg. In the meantime, in 1877, 
John Adams Fuchs had retired from the firm, selling his 
interest to his cousin, John M. Fuchs. In 1885 the firm left its 
old location at 54 John street and moved to 29 Warren street. 
In 1892 the present corporation of the Fuchs & Lang Manu- 
facturing Company was formed. The Chicago branch was 
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started in 1886 under Mr. Hans Fuchs as Western manager. 
Mr. Lang left a wife, two sons and three daughters. One 
daughter is the wife of Edward J. Muller, secretary of the 
company; another is married to T. Ellet Hodgskin, the law 
partner of General Wingate. 





TYPEFOUNDERS AND TYPEFOUNDING IN AMERICA. 
BY WILLIAM E. LOY. 


NO. XVIII.— GEORGE F, SMITH AND HIS SONS. 
M R. SMITH came from England to Philadelphia when a 


young man, and early secured employment in the type- 

foundry of Binny & Ronaldson. His life was spent in 
this establishment, of which he afterward became a part owner, 
and where he left a record of long and faithful service in 
building up one of the most famous typefoundries of the world. 
The exact date of his arrival has 
not been preserved, but it was about 
1810. At that time James Ronald- 
son was the active man in the busi- 
ness, but later he was superseded by 
his brother Richard, with whom Mr. 
Smith was employed until 1833. 
After learning his trade, and after 
the retirement of Mr. Binny from 
the foundry, he became its superin- 
tendent, and until his retirement 
had charge of the manufacturing 
department. He married a ward 
of Richard Ronaldson. 

George F. Smith was a mechanic 
of exceptional ability, and during his long service as foreman 
and superintendent he gave to the details of typefounding the 
closest attention, although his own particular work was that 
of moldmaker. It was undoubtedly his successful management 
which pointed him out as a suitable person for partner when 
Lawrence Johnson purchased the business from Richard Ron- 
aldson in 1833. Mr. Smith continued in active partnership with 
the foundry until 1843, when he retired. 

John F. Smith, the eldest son of George F. Smith, was 
born in Philadelphia, January 20, 1815, and in early life he 
entered a prominent mercantile establishment in his native 
city, where he thoroughly iearned correct business methods. 
After remaining there a few years he entered the typefoundry 
with which his father was connected, and in 1845 he married 
Elizabeth Monroe. The issue of this marriage was two chil- 
dren, a son and a daughter. When his father retired from the 
business in 1843 he was given an interest by Lawrence John- 
son, and on the death of Mr. Johnson, in 1860, when the com- 
pany was reorganized, he took the entire financial management 
of the business. In addition to this trust, for a number of years. 
prior to that date, he had charge of the wareroom of the busi- 
ness, and was the practical business head of the concern. In 
1885 the business was incorporated under the name of The 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Company, and he was elected its 
treasurer, a position he held until his death in 1889, which 
occurred at his home in his native city. He was a man of 
domestic habits, fond of his home, and was_ universally 
esteemed. Besides his investments in the typefoundry busi- 
ness, he was connected with many other financial institutions, 
and for a number of years was a director of the National Bank 
of the Republic. 

Richard Smith, another son of George F., long identified 
with the Philadelphia foundry, was born in 1821. As a young 
man he had a liking for machinery, and at an early age was 
placed in the mechanical department by his father. After serv- 
ing his time in his native city, he went to New York, where he 
was placed in charge of the then new typefoundry of James 
Afterward he occupied a responsible position in the 
After the retirement of his father 





GEORGE F, SMITH. 


Conner. 
Figgins foundry, London. 


in 1843, he was also given an interest by Lawrence Johnson. 
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Before that time, however, and afterward at convenient inter- 
vals, he spent much time in Europe, where he devoted his time 
to studying the methods and system of type manufacture in 
all the leading typefoundries, both in Great Britain and on the 
continent. Thus he became an expert in nearly every branch 
of the business, and the results of his observation and expe- 
rience were devoted to the development of the Johnson type- 
foundry. For many years he had entire charge of the manu- 
facturing department, and he lived at the time of the greatest 
advancement of typefounding in America. How well his efforts 
were applied ‘ids tangible evidence in the position occupied 
by his firm for many years, and a comparison of the premises 
occupied by the Johnson typefoundry in 1843 with those in 
which he left it at his death. Mr. Smith died in Paris, Septem- 
ber 8, 1894, and his remains were brought to Philadelphia for 
interment. He bequeathed most of his large fortune for the 
erection of a colossal arch to perpetuate his memory. 


Note.—We are indebted to Mr. W. Ross Wilson, manager of the 
Philadelphia branch of the American Type Founders Company, for the 
cut of Mr. Smith which appears with this article. It was used in the 
historical book issued by that branch some years ago. 





LABOR AND CAPITAL CONFER. 

The conference begun in New York December 16 between 
representative capitalists and labor leaders must be considered 
of notable importance as a sign of the times, says the Chicago 
Daily News, even if no direct good results from it. The mere 
fact that men like Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell and Theo- 
dore Shaffer and such capitalists as Charles M. Schwab and 
Senator Hanna consider it advantageous to come together for 
a joint study of the labor question is suggestive. While not all 
the capitalists can be expected to subscribe to Senator Hanna’s 
outspoken advocacy of the labor union, it is significant that 
all the speakers thus far have expressed one view in com- 
mon. They maintain that as the interests of capital and labor, 
of employers and employed, are fundamentally the same, some 
way should be found of settling their differences in peace. If 
it be true that labor and capital are really partners, is it not 
time for them to follow in fact as well as in theory the policy 
of partners, recognizing that what is profitable for both is 
profitable for either partner singly? Is it not time to arrange 
so that they may settle any points of difference without inter- 
ruption of the business in which they have a common interest? 
This has long been accepted as sound theory. The New York 
conference denotes a growing belief that if the theory is 
worth speculating upon as such it should be worth considera- 
tion as a matter of practical policy. 





NOT CHEWED DEEP ENOUGH. 

The humorous side of the subscription book business is 
frequently in evidence, but it is only now and again that it 
presents a fresh side. The following letter was received by 
the publishers the other day from a prominent New England 
physician, after examining a subscription set of Mark Twain’s 
Best Books, issued by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. It must be 
noted, by the way, that these books have uncut edges — the 
uncut edges being a feature which it is difficult to get the 
average man to appreciate, and the explanation of which is a 
severe tax on the resources of the salesman. Thereby hangs 
this correspondent’s tale of woe: ; 

“ GENTLEMEN,—You do not find enclosed the payment you 
are expecting, but you are no more disappointed than were we 
when we opened our package of books, for instead of finding 
what we bought, namely, a set of nice-finished books, we find 
books with edges (all except the top edge) which looked as 
though they had been chewed off by rats, instead of being 
cut smooth, only they were not chewed deep enough. There 
were left innumerable sheets still unchewed, which the reader 
must disconnect ere he could pursue his narrative. 

“Very truly yours, 


” 
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Under this heading it is proposed to record from time to time 
methods and instances helpful toward establishing the printing 
trade on a more generally profitable system. Contributions are 
solicited to this end. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT THIS DEPARTMENT. 


We do not expect to have very much to offer in this depart- 
ment that will be either new or startling, but if we can represent 
some of the old truths so as to make an impression, and if by 
ding-donging on some of the phases of the business that may 
appear to some to be worn threadbare, we are the cause of 
some one’s turning from his evil ways to the end that he 
secures a fair return for his investment and efforts, then this 
department will not have been in vain. 

To be sure, there are some in the printing business who are 
making money, and by “ printing business” we mean it as a 
separate and distinct occupation, not as an incidental part of 
some other business, such as publishing. But those who are 
making a good thing of it, notwithstanding their peculiar fit- 
ness and qualifications for their calling, it is our firm convic- 
tion, could be making more were they giving the same atten- 
tion and devoting the same energies in some other lines, 
where the central idea is that of making money and not of 
seeing how hard one can work, or of endeavoring to demon- 
strate the superiority of one’s facilities over those of a com- 
petitor by taking work from him at a lower figure. 

There may be many reasons for this state of affairs, but 
surely it will be generally agreed that the greatest reason of 
all is the fact that the large majority of printers are ignorant 
of what their work costs them. In other manufacturing busi- 
nesses (and what is printing but a manufacturing business?) 
where the product is confined to a certain article—or at the 
most to a few styles of the same general kind of article — by 
the repeated making of their specialty the cost is more readily 
determined, with the result that the manufacturer can tell to a 
nicety just what his product costs him. 

But in the prirting business the case is nct the same. That 
job that is an absolute reprint is rather an exception, and even 
when reprint jobs do come in they do not always come under 
the same conditions as when they were formerly done. You 
may be especially busy and it may be necessary to do the work 
* at night; on the other hand, on account of a press of work, 
you may be forced to do it at a decided disadvantage because 
of your inability to run the work on the machinery which 
would be especially adapted for it. 

Then again, there are few businesses which have in them 
the appalling amount of detail that the printing business 
embraces, giving endless opportunities for the making of vital 
errors if eternal vigilance is not maintained. 

The composing and press rooms might well be two separate 
and distinct businesses. In their characteristics they are more 
unlike than many other callings which no one would ever 
dream of combining. The man who can successfully direct the 
diverging interests of a fair-sized printing and bookbinding 
plant has executive ability above that of the average successful 
business man in many other lines, who is getting for his efforts 
probably twice as much as the long-suffering printer. This 
latter phase of the question has been most ably and convinc- 
ingly set forth by an article written by one who is undoubtedly 
the foremost printer in this country, view him in whatever 
light you may. 
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Granted that the condition of the printing business is not 
materially different from that indicated, those who are entirely 
satisfied with this status of affairs can not be looked to for a 
very hearty codperation with whatever efforts are being put 
forth by those who believe that the financial returns from the 
business are not satisfactory. But the vast majority of those 
in the trade do not hesitate to say that the business is not in 
a healthy condition, and that concerted efforts for an improve- 
ment are being made is shown by the work of the Typothete 
and the Franklin clubs. 

In addition to this there is at the present time more careful 
investigation and study being given to the trade in order to 
arrive at some definite conclusion as to what are its elements 
of weakness than ever before, and as the results of these 
investigations in nearly every instance are published, they are 
undoubtedly of much value to those who have the interests of 
the craft at heart, and it is not unreasonable to hope that 
within a comparatively short time the condition of the trade 
financially will be much improved. 


ESTIMATES. 


If a man has made an estimate of the cost of a piece of 
work carefully and conscientiously, he has in his mind gone 
through with the whole process of manufacture of that piece 
of work, and it is as much his place to give careful considera- 
tion to the most economical way of doing the work as it is for 
him to be sure that his additions are correct; for many a 
job may be lost that would be desirable at a lower figure 
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FORM OF ESTIMATE BLANK, 








were it worked in the same way that your competitor was 
keen enough to think out when he made his price. 

There are so many items that go into the average estimate 
that any form of estimate blank which will make it less likely 
for one or more items to be overlooked is to be taken advan- 
tage of, for there is only one place to get money out of a job 
and that is in setting the price, while there may be a score of 
places where money may be lost by overlooking entirely or 
underestimating the cost of certain items. 

Weare permitted to here reproduce the estimate blank used 
by a house doing a large business, and in our opinion it more 
nearly embraces everything that goes into a job than any other 
estimate blank we have ever seen. 

Some may raise the objection that it would take a man too 
long to properly make out an estimate on such a blank for the 
ordinary run of work. We will agree that to fill out an esti- 
mate on a blank like this for work which you are morally cer- 
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tain not to get would be a useless waste of energy, and we 
believe that many a valuable hour could be saved for more 
profitable employment by using judgment and tact in declining 
to make figures, where, in the very nature of things, you 
know that it is of no use. Your time is valuable and you have 
a perfect right to decline to waste it in unproductive estimating. 


THE MASTER PRINTERS AND ALLIED TRADES ASSOCIATION, OF 
PHILADELPHIA. ‘ 


The following paper, read by J. Cliff Dando, before the 
meeting of the above association on November 18, 1901, will 
prove of interest to master printers everywhere: 


About a quarter of a century ago a small body of master printers 
conceived the idea that the time had arrived when an association of 
printing manufacturers would benefit the printing industry. The 
absolute need for just such an association and the benefit thereof can 
best be realized in the simple fact that since its conception similar 
associations have been formed in every important city in the United 
States and Canada, and these in turn have formed themselves into a 
national organization known as the United Typothete of America. Like- 


wise the bookbinding, engraving and electrotyping industries have their 
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local and national associations. These several industries, though dis- 
tinctly different, serve a common purpose — the manufacture of printed 
products. ‘ 

The combined capital invested in these industries amounts to millions 
of dollars; and yet it has been said that a visit of inquiry to the banks 
throughout the country with the request for information as to any 
printer (and by any printer is meant the majority of the printing-houses 
of the country) will elicit the statement offhand, that the party is not 
likely to be a desirable financial risk. A little further inquiry will 
develop the general statement that ‘‘ You printers are as bad as the 
bookbinders, engravers and electrotypers, and together constitute a class 
whose paper we are very loath to handle.’”’ The fact that such a state- 
ment will be made by a large majority of the banks throughout the 
country demonstrates the existence of a condition, in our several indus- 
tries, brought about by some course of conduct which most of us must 
pursue and which should be remedied. Our respective local and national 
associations are serving their purposes well, for it is through them that 
we know each other better, have a better opinion of one another and 
made it possible for us to realize that the difficulties pertaining to our 
several industries do not arise from any personal antipathy toward each 
other, but that they are difficulties which can only be overcome by some 
system of codperation. 

Many systems have been contemplated and tried, but all seemed to 
prove what was generally supposed to be the case, that it was useless for 
printing manufacturers, bookbinders, engravers and electrotypers to 
hope that they could ever formulate a plan by which they could overcome 
the erroneous method known to themselves and commonly recognized, 
not only by the financiers of the country but by the public at large, as 
foolish and disastrous. It was not until our quiet, unassuming friend, 
William B. Brewster, of New York, came to town and claimed that he 
had the only plan that would overcome the burdensome difticulties of 
our industries, that printing manufacturers felt any assurance such a 
thing was possible, and not until Mr. Brewster had thoroughly explained 
and clearly set forth his plan, did they believe it would be feasible or 
practicable. The plan, as you all know, is based upon the fact, and you 
all know it to be a fact, that it is no more possible for printing manu- 
facturers, bookbinders, engravers and electrotypers to accurately estimate 
or predetermine the cost and value of their products, than it is for 
insurance companies to predetermine the cost and value of their assur- 
ances. 

You all know that your industries represent a method of manufac- 
turing, and that the cost and value of it is measured by time. The 
process of changing a mental conception is so simple and easy that men 
of business have come universally to realize that every scheme of con- 
struction and development should be undertaken only under the guid- 
ance and advice of those whose business it is to furnish expert and 
professional assistance. Yet, in the construction of specifications for 
printers, this skilled assistance seems to be considered unnecessary. It 
is carried on with no scientific or orderly method; no one certifies to 
their completeness or accuracy; they are not prepared upon careful 
plans, submitted or supervised by expert “‘ architects’? of estimate- 
builders. It is all chance and haphazard.. The most carefully framed 
specifications are apt to produce confusion, doubt and uncertainty, to the 
solution of which numerous appeals to the imagination are necessary. 
One need only look at the variations that arise in estimates to appreciate 
how difficult it is to draw comprehensive specifications for printers 
which shall be clear in expression and free from doubt in application. 
The steps of the printer desiring to walk uprightly are beset with laby- 
rinths and difficulties that are intricate and confusing, and often so 
conflicting that he must stumble, turn which way he may. 

Typework that could be arranged in, say, 100 hours, might require 
200 hours to give the character and display best calculated to bring out 
the spirit or purpose intended. Presswork that could be produced legibly 
in, say, 100 hours, might require 200 hours to effect results consistent 
with good work. Ordinary printing-inks vary from 3 cents to $3 a 
pound, and any of it will print. Paper costing, say, 5 cents, 10 cents 
or 15 cents per pound, can be imitated from 20 to 4o per cent less with- 
out apparent difference, except upon critical examination. The average 
consumer knows very little, in fact, as to technical requirements, and is 
unable to give anything but vague ideas as to exact requirements, hence 
it is necessary for him to rely upon the judgment of various competing 
printers, with the natural result that no two of them contemplate work 
identically the same, and, of course, whatever variations exist between 
their respective ideas (according to high or low standards) is reflected 
in their estimates. Bidder A’s idea is, labor and material worth $100 
would be good enough. Bidder B’s idea is, labor and material worth 
$80 should be used. Bidder C’s idea is, labor and material worth $60 
will fill the bill. The consumer, however, having nothing but prices for 
a comparison, is utterly helpless to determine whether the variations 
arise from difference in qualities or actual concessions in value; he is 
bound to preserve secrecy as to quotations, when in fact such a course 
in many cases is simply an encouragement and protection to trickery, 
deception and fraud, at his own expense. 

Everybody experienced in buying printing (even printers them- 
selves) wonder at the ridiculous variations that exist between estimates 
on almost every occasion, no matter whether the order be for $5 or 
$5,000, and yet what variation is found between merchants’ prices who 
deal in commodities having market quotations, such as coal; grain or 
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Sent out by the Foote & Davies Company, 


Practically none; or if any it is only a small percentage which 
is easily recognized to be a concession. Why then should printing be 
any different? There is no legitimate reason; printing has a natural 
price level, the same as any other commodity, and were its component 
parts as tangible as in coal, grain or sugar, prices for it would be just as 
uniform; and practically the same thing applies to bookbinding, engrav- 
ing and electrotyping. You all know it is impossible for any two or 
more thoroughly practical and skilled men to estimate, independently, 
the time required to produce a given article with exactness and precision 
that will enable them to reach the same conclusion, even though they 
have identically the same facilities, methods and standards of cost; 
and you all know that the only way a true standard value can be estab- 
lished for each specific article you manufacture is by comparing your 
several facilities and conceding that the best among them represents 
the correct basis of value. 

Insurance companies realized long ago that it was impossible for them 
to estimate, independently, the cost and value of their assurances, and 
found it necessary to their own salvation to form what are generally 
known as tariff associations, to establish a code of ethics and rates for 
governing and controlling their business intelligently. Every industry 
recognizes that competition of to-day is not real competition in the true 
sense of the term, but annihilation, and that new methods are absolutely 
necessary. The new methods are commonly called “trusts.” This word 
is still distasteful to a large minority of the community and yet not so 
distasteful as it was even ten years ago, because it is now becoming com- 
monly recognized to mean the new method of doing business; laws are 
being enacted as fast as possible to overcome all the viperous elements of 
the system, and every industry is striving as hard as possible to revo- 
lutionize itself to the new order of things. 

These are a few of the reasons for the existence of the Master 
Printers and Allied Trades Association. Its right to live and command 
respect in this community is dependent only upon your own loyalty and 
integrity. To our friends and fellow craftsmen v ho have honored us 
with their presence here to-night, it might be opportune to say, that 
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Atlanta, Georgia (see page 752). 


though they have not yet deemed it advisable to become members of the 
Master Printers and Allied Trades Association, the association bears 
malice toward none, and while it would welcome any reputable printing 
manufacturer, bookbinder, engraver or electrotyper as a member, those 
who do not become members serve its purpose even better than they 
could as members, because they represent a force which double guaran- 
tees to purchasers of printing, binding, engraving and electrotyping that 
the primary object of the Master Printers and Allied Trades Association 
can not possibly be to obtain exorbitant prices for its products. 

The object of the Master Printers and Allied Trades Association is 
primarily to overcome abuses in the trade which kills or exterminates; 
to create and encourage true competition, and to elevate the average 
standard of ability and production. The processes by which these 
objects are attained is invested in a thoroughly practical manager and a 
corps of competent assistants at the rooms of the association, Tenth and 
Chestnut streets. A board of directors holds regular meetings for the 
consideration of the general business of the association, and to formulate 
ways and means of overcoming abuses in the trade. 

When a member is requested to furnish an g¢stimate on a specific 
piece of work, he is required to forward to the-mariager of the association 
a complete detail of his calculation, and get the manager’s approval on 
same before quoting his prices. The manager verifies every item in the 
calculation carefully and is required to approve it or satisfy the esti- 
mator as to any error. Should there exist any facilities for producing 
the work cheaper than those upon which the calculation is made, the 
manager is required to call attention to the fact and not approve any 
price higher than that at which the best facilities can produce the work 
for; thus the prospective customer is guaranteed the best price at which 
the best facilities can produce any piece of work, even though he ask 
only one bid and does not happen to strike upon the best facilities. 

There is no rule to prevent any member quoting higher than the 
correct price, which is arrived at by the process already explained; the 
rule requires that a lower price shall not be quoted. Each member who 
happens to be requested to bid on the same piece of work is required to 
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furnish a detailed calculation to the manager, and should any succeed- 
ing calculation show an error to exist in a preceding calculation, even 
though it has been approved by the manager, he is required to notify 
those interested to revise their figures. It must be apparent at once 
to all intelligent men that by this reason and by this process only, is it 
possible to eradicate and find the true value of our products; and thus 
the Master Printers and Allied Trades Association are endeavoring to 
create and encourage true competition and to elevate the average stand- 
ard of ability and production. Those who are not members from a 
moral standpoint of right or wrong are entitled to their opinion and 
respected by the association for it, but those who are not members from 
purely selfish motives are assisting the purposes of the association and 
heaping odium upon themselves; ninety-five per cent of the best facili- 
ties and sixty per cent of the total facilities of the printing, bookbinding, 
engraving and electrotyping industries of Philadelphia are affiliated with 
this and similar associations throughout the United States and Canada; 
the basis of values established by the association is so close to cost that 
it is impossible to realize a profit at lower figures. The method or process 
adopted by the association for ascertaining true values surpasses the 
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GOOD NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTIONS. 

A novel New Year’s greeting, sent out by Foote & Davies 
Company, of Atlanta, Georgia, is here shown in reduced fac- 
simile. If employing printers would live up to the resolutions 
given in this document their profits would show up a little 
better at the end of the year. 


COMBINED BILL-BLANK AND COPY SHEET. 


One of our readers contributes an idea along the line of a 
combined bill-blank and a second sheet showing a carbon copy 
of the bill, together with other blank spaces for information 
which, when filled out, make of the two sheets with their 
entries a job book, day book, and journal, giving a complete 
ready reference for each book turned out. Each kind of sheet 
is preferably on a different color of paper, and the sheets are 
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COMBINED BILL-BLANK 
Bill on yellow paper ; 


Used with carbon paper between sheets. 


ability of any individual; hence any contract at a lower price than that 
fixed through the processes of the association is not worth having. 
Without such an association as this, you can not quote a price even 
to your mother without the possibility of her being able to prove, by 
getting another estimate, that you apparently tried to rob her; certainly 
no man likes to appear to be robbing any one, and even with this asso- 
ciation he may not be able to evade the appearance entirely, but one 
thing is certain, and that is, through the association he can prove his 
price is right, which is some satisfaction even though he does not get 
the order. Of course, you should anticipate some opposition; 
our members states that a customer of his said he would go to hell for his 
work before he would buy it from a member of the Master Printers and 
Allied Trades Association. This, however, did not represent the true 
spirit of the house he represented, tor they dealt in Sunday-school 
books; and another thing, none of you would care if he did go, because, 
when he came back, the work and the books would be so bad no one 
would have them even as advertisements. On the other hand, all of 
your members report that most merchants to whom the plan and oper- 
ation of your association has been intelligently explained congratulate 


them upon the wisdom of it; therefore, as stated before, its success is 


dependent entirely upon your own loyalty and integrity, and it is to be 
hoped this shall be found so steadfast that in time the importance of 
your industries will not only be justly appreciated and recognized by the 
public at large, but also by the financiers of the country, as being worthy 


of their confidence. 


one of - 


AND COPY SHEET. 


copy sheet on white paper. 


alternated and padded. After the bill has been sent out the 
second sheet, which is punched for filing, is filed away, and 
being numbered consecutively makes the records of the job 
easily referred to. In our opinion the idea is of especial value 
for medium-sized offices, and we are glad to be given the 
opportunity of passing it along. 


A SAD CASE. 


There really should be some way to determine which way to 
revise a bid when the customer suggests the advisability of 
making such a revision. We have in mind an instance showing 
the desirability of such information. 

A certain man had two friends who were in the printing 
business, and as he had some work to be done, he concluded 
that he would give each of his friends an opportunity to figure 
on it. One printer was well along in years, and knew the 
business from the ground up. The other one was a young man 
who had just recently gone in business, was full of the enthu- 
siasm of youth, and who had an ambition to build up a great 
business and become a merchant prince in the printing line. 














The older printer was the one who figured first, and it so hap- 
pened that he had a lot of paper that had been left over from 
a previous order which was especially suited to the needs of 
the job in question, and although it was a good grade of paper 
he put it in at a figure but little above what he would have 
charged for it had he used waste stock. He figured that he 


could take the job at $60 and realize just a fair profit. Then 
the young printer was sent for, and the job was explained to 
him and he went back to his office to do the figuring. After 
much calculating he at last arrived at the conclusion that the 
job was worth all of $38.50, and he sent around his written 
estimate. In the course of a few minutes he was called up 
over the ’phone and asked if he did not think it best to look 
over his estimate again, that the job had not been given out, 
and he was told, just as a friendly tip, that there was quite a 
discrepancy in the two bids, and surely there must have been 
some mistake. The young printer went to figuring again, 
then jumped up and put on his hat and went over to see his 
customer. He thanked him for his friendliness in giving him 
the tip, and figured for quite a spell longer, and finally, in 
checking over his figures, said: “Three twos are six, and 
seven fives are thirty-five. I really do not see, Mr. Jones, how 
I can reduce the figure more than $8.” 


PATHETIC. 

Once in a while a printer is asked to do certain things, 
which the customer seemingly thinks are right along his line, 
but for which the printer is at a loss to know how to charge. 
Of course we do not refer to any such trivial affairs as giving 
an opinion “ right off the bat,” on some disputed legal point, 
or for accurately determining the breed of a stray dog, but 
we refer to more momentous affairs. We will cite an instance. 

Mr. Lothario decides that he will at last marry, and brings 
us an order for engraved wedding invitations, and for some 
cards and note paper for the Mrs. Lothario to be. While 
generally it is considered the proper thing for the parents of 
the bride to look up the matter of the invitations, still it is not 
an unheard of thing for the cheerful swain to do the generous 
act. In this case he ordered a lead-pencil sketch and samples 
of invitations to be sent to the blushing bride to be. After 
waiting a reasonable time no word was heard from the sketch 
and samples, and the remaining time was barely sufficient 
to do the work and allow the usual ten days’ or two weeks’ 
notice of the fateful day. A note to the young lady asking 
for the return of the sketch brought no reply, and we came to 
the conclusion that the wedding date had been postponed. 
This did not prove to be the case. A whole vista of new pos- 
sibilities were opened up to view by our receiving an impas- 
sioned appeal from the young man for us to immediately and 
at once write to the young woman interested, and inform her 
that it was due to an error that the sketch of the wedding 
invitations were sent to her and for us to most humbly beg 
her pardon for our blunder. We were somewhat at a loss to 
appreciate how such a letter would do any good, as we did 
not see that the young lady would have been benefited by not 
having seen the sketch, without it was the young man’s inten- 
tion to pleasantly surprise her by sending out the invitations 
and making all the arrangements himself. At any event we 
did not send the letter, and in a few days we received another 
letter from the young man, which was certainly an earnest 
appeal from the heart, and it bore traces of tear stains, and 
it besought us by all the powers that were for 1's to write to 
the young woman and convince her that it was a hideous night- 
mare, all a terrible mistake on our part, as by so doing it 
would prove to her that “he was telling the truth.” He fur- 
ther asked us to send him a copy of the letter so that he could 
see that we had followed his directions. Our utter perverse- 
ness was assured in his estimation by our refusing to properly 
grovel, and we presume that, as far as matrimony is concerned, 
the incident is closed. 


“Of all sad words —” 
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Under this heading will be presented each month information 
respecting the mailing of matter of every kind. Questions will be 
answered, with a view to assist printers and other readers. Let- 
ters for this department should be plainly marked “ Poste” and 
sent to The Inland Printer, Chicago. 


Marine CALenpars.— One of the new rulings, which many 
people who mail calendars and other printed matter are not 
aware of, is that in regard to wrapping of packages so that 
they may be opened for examination. Calendars rolled in 
paper wrappers and pasted in such a way that the wrapper 
can not be slipped off makes the package subject to letter 
postage. 

PAMPHLET CONCERNING SECOND-cLAss Mar Matrer.—The 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General has now in course of 
preparation a pamphlet containing all of the laws, regulations 
and rulings pertaining to second-class mail matter. It is 
expected that the work will be completed in about sixty days, 
and it will be distributed free to all publishers throughout the 
country. It is intended to be a guide to postmasters as well as 
to publishers. 


WritTInc oN THIRD AND FourtH Ciass MAtTTEer.—A new 
postal ruling prohibits the writing of name of contents of third 
and fourth class matter on the outside of the wrappers. Print- 
ers should bear in mind, in sending photographs and other copy 
to engraving houses, not to designate the same on the outside 
of the wrapper, or first-class postage will be charged. If rub- 
ber stamp is used to indicate the contents the package will be 
sent at the usual rate, but writing is not permissible. 


INSERTS OF DIFFERENT KINDS FOR SAME FIRM IN ONE ISSUE. 
R. E. asks: “ Has a publisher the right to vary an advertise- 
ment of an advertising insert in respect to cuts and illustrations, 
provided that the wording of the advertisement be the same, 
and to run such varied copies of an advertisement through 
different copies of the same edition of a second-class publica- 
tion? A certain firm has offered me his advertisement for a 
certain issue. There are four varieties of the advertisement, 
each sample having a different picture, but the wording is the 
same in each.” Answer.—The Department has uniformly held 
that all copies of a given edition of a second-class publication 
must be exactly alike, and that if additional matter other 
than the actual original print (common to all copies) is 
inserted therein, whether as a supplement or otherwise, all 
copies containing such insert or inserts are liable to postage 
at the third-class rate. 


UnirorMItTy IN SECOND-cLAsS RuLINGS.— Some protest has 
been made by the publishers of trade and class publications 
about the lack of uniformity in enforcing the rules concerning 
the mailing of second-class matter. While many of the legiti- 
mate trade papers are little affected by the recent rulings of 
the Third Assistant Postmaster-General, some seem to think 
they are discriminated against where located in large cities, 
in which the rules are more rigidly enforced than in towns of 
smaller population. When asked by THe INLAND PRINTER 
why this was the case Mr. Madden replied: “It is of course 
true that one postmaster may enforce the laws and regulations 
more effectively than another, and in consequence under a lax 
postmaster a publisher may appear to have for the time being 
an advantage over those where the postmaster is more alive 
to his duty. My aim has been to correct this state of affairs, 
and I think you will find upon investigation that the rulings 
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which have been made by this office during the last year are 
very generally observed in their letter and spirit. It is to bring 
about this uniformity of practice that postmasters have fre- 
quently been told of late that they may be held on their official 
bonds for revenue that is lost through faulty administration.” 
Mr. Madden also states that if the publishers of trade papers 
will bring to his attention any case where a postmaster has 
neglected to properly enforce the rulings, the matter will be 
taken up with a view to correcting the irregularity. All pub- 
lications of the same class should be placed upon a uniform 
footing, whether published in New York city or in the smallest 
town in the country that is allowed to accept second-class 
matter. 

Pai-IN-ApDvVANCE SupscripTions.—A circular letter has 
been sent out by the Third Assistant Postmaster-General, 
intended to correct a wrong impression made by the issuing 
of a circular by the National Publishers’ Bureau of Chicago, 
concerning subscriptions. The circular of the Bureau seemed 
designed to embarrass the postal reforms now in progress. 
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cover in colors, and is a 


Reasonable credit subscriptions to legitimate publications are 


unobjectionable under the law. Here is the letter: 


To all Postmasters: 

A certain publisher’s bureau in Chicago, Illinois, is distributing to 
publishers in general throughout the country the following statement: 

“The Postoffice officials at Washington, D. C., have just ruled that a 
subscription to any publication, entered as second-class matter, must be 
discontinued, when the time for which it is paid in advance has expired. 

“This is such a radical ruling, and directly opposite to all law and 
previous rulings, that it means a complete change and revolution in the 
publishing business. This ruling will greatly reduce the circulation of 
nearly all papers, and cause the withdrawal of many advertisements until 
a lower rate is put into effect. This vitally affects you, for it prohibits 
extending credit to your subscribers, 
value to advertisers. Any violation of this will deprive the publisher 
of his pound rate.’ 

Postmasters will immediately notify all publishers in their respective 
cities that the statements made in the above quotation are untrue, and 
misrepresent the attitude and purpose of the Department, and that there 
has been no such change in the rules or practice with regard to sub- 
scriptions to legitimate second-class publications as is represented. 

The report grows out of a ruling in an individual case of a New 
York publication which was carrying an enormous list of expired sub- 
scriptions which were largely first induced by premiums, and where due 
notice had been given to the subscriber, who had failed to renew or to 
order continuance with a promise to pay, expressed or implied. 

When general rulings are made they are published in the Daily Bul- 
detin, issued from the office of the General Superintendent of the Railway 
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Iti has issued a dainty brochure entitled, “ 
miniature designs similar to the above, which wil! be mailed to any address on receipt of 10 cents. 
pleasant reminder of the artistic designs that have appeared on the magazine. 


and reduces your circulation and’ 
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Mail Service, for the information of the public and all postmasters. A 
ruling such as is represented to have been made would be unwarranted 
under the law. 
Postmasters will take immediate action under these instructions. 
Epwin C. Mappen, 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 


ATTACHED PHOTOGRAVURE PLATEs.—W. B. D. says: “ Sub- 
scribers to the /nternational Studio were very much surprised 
to find two plates missing from the November number of that 
magazine. The plates were forthcoming later, mailed as third- 
class matter by the publishers, together with explanations by 
the latter to the effect that ‘Advice was received from the pos- 
tal authorities that the inclusion of two semi-detached photo- 
gravures in the magazine disqualified the transmission of every 
single copy posted!’ I desire to learn through your ‘ Postal 
Information Department’ the ground for this action on the 
part of the postal authorities. The plates in question were 
photogravures, their upper edges being attached to their 
mounts by paste, they illustrating an article in the body of the 
magazine, and the mounts being regularly bound into it. 
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INLAND PRINTER COVERS. 


Inland Printer Covers,” containing ninety 
The booklet has handsome 


Whatever the reasons were for this ruling I fail to see wherein 
it can result in any benefit to any one concerned. It would be 
little more surprising if these mounts, minus their pictures 
and without printing, had finally barred the magazine from 
second-class rates on the ground of their being merchandise! 
In the absence of any loss or gain to itself, why should not the 
Postoffice Department allow the publisher to illustrate his 
magazine in any manner he chooses?” Answer.—Section 3294 
of the Postal Laws and Regulations states that all advertise- 
ments in second-class publications must be permanently 
attached thereto by binding, printing, fastening or otherwise. 
No reference is made in the second-class law to mere illus- 
trations. If the photogravures mentioned were illustrations 
in the strict meaning of the word, and were entirely devoid of 
advertising matter, the postal authorities had no justification 
for their action in ordering them removed on the pain of sub- 
jecting the publisher to third-class postage on the whole issue 
because the photogravures were only attached on the top. A 
case in point is a Chicago publication known as Four O'clock, 
in which it was ruled by the Postoffice Department that Sec- 
tion 3294 above referred to had no bearing or reference what- 
ever to pictures, but was only intended to apply to advertise- 
ments. 
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This department respectfully invites questions and correspond- 
ence from bookbinders and blank-bookmakers. Any communica- 
tions relating to Jobs not met with in the daily routine, or personal 
experience of interest to the craft, will be given consideration. 

All communications should be addressed to 214 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers, 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Tue Art oF BooksinpInG.— By J. W. Zaehnsdorf. A practical treat- 


ise on the art, with many examples. 200 pages; illustrated; plates. 
Cloth, $1.50. 
BookBINDING FoR AMATEURS.— By W. J. E. Crane. Gives descrip- 


tions of the various tools and appliances required, and minute instruc- 
tions for their effective use. 184 pages; 156 illustrations. Cloth, $1. 


MANUAL OF THE Art OF BooxsiInpING.— By J. B. Nicholson. Con- 
tains full directions in the different branches of forwarding, gilding and 
finishing; also the art of marbling book edges and paper. Designed for 
the practical workman, the amateur and the book collector. 317 pages; 
illustrated; plates and 7 sheets marbled paper. Cloth, $2.25. 

GiuInG Brass or Grass.—O. F. S. writes: “I have had 
occasion to use sheet brass and glass in the making of novel- 
ties, and have always had trouble in getting leather and cloth 
to stick. Can you tell me what to do?” Answer. Give a 
light coat of japan lacquer first, which can be procured at any 
paint store, and then either paste or glue will stick firmly and 
hold indefinitely. 


SEPARATING CoaTED Book Paper.—J. B., Stoughton, Massa- 
chusetts, asks for a formula for separating coated book paper 
that has become glued together by being wet or damp. He 
says he has a number of magazines in that condition, and 
desires to save them if possible. Answer—It is impossible to 
overcome any difficulty of this kind. The glue in the sizing 
of enameled stock causes the paper to stick together in such a 
manner that if any attempt were made to separate the sheets 
the enamel, together with the printed surface, would come 
away from the body of the paper stock. The only way is to 
destroy the magazines. ; 


Box Linrnc.—A. F. O. asks: “Can you inform me in your 
department how to successfully put silk linings in boxes? I 
had some light silk and spoiled several pieces by having glue 
strike through. I used glued paper at that, on which I laid 
silk in order to insert in the case.” Answer— Dampen a sheet 
of ledger or medium wrapping-paper and lay between straw- 
boards. When dry, cut one piece to fit inside of bottom and 
four other pieces to fit the sides; glue each piece, lay on silk, 
taking care not to use the finger tips but the flat hand, very 
lightly, as glue is apt to strike through at every finger print. 
Turn in edges, and when dry glue off the piece for bottom first, 
lay this in carefully, rub down, then take ary one of the side 
pieces. These should always fit snugly. The sides can, if 
silk cuts to advantage, be cut in one piece, but that requires 
more than ordinary skill in setting into corners properly and 
not letting it curl up when glued, thus spoiling all. 


A.suM Binpinc.—A correspondent writes: “Any points on 
the subject of album binding, especially the joining of leaves, 
will be gratefully received.” Answer—Any heavy plate or 
cardboard, to be bound into book form, must have a stub, or 
sometimes two, in order to open up flat. When the cover is to 
be fastened on by means of cord or rivets each leaf can be 
ninged separately; the stub in this instance should be about 
one inch wide and plenty of room should be allowed between 
the leaf and stub. If such book is desired bound in permanent 
cover each leaf should be successively joined to the preceding 
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one, doing away with loose sections and sewing. To do this, 
take the last leaf first and place the stub beside it in the desired 
position, then put on the cloth, which should, of course, be 
wide enough to cover the stubs of two leaves. After rubbing 
down the cloth on leaf and stub, fold the cloth strip back so 
that the pasted side is on top, then put on another stub and the 
next leaf, and repeat this until the book is finished. If a round 
is desired in the fore-edge have all leaves squared up first and 
make a round block about the thickness of book and place in 
front on the bench, with weights behind it so it will be firm 
enough to run each leaf against when joining. When the last 
leaf is hinged, the book will have a perfect round and is ready 
to have a piece of stout lining; whether it be leather, canvas 
or paper depends on the character of work to be done after- 
ward on the binding. Cloth strips similar or wider than those 
used on stubs should be put on the first and last leaves; these 
when folded back will form joints to glue on the covers, when 
ready to paste up. When trimming, strips of board should be 
filled in between leaf and stub, otherwise cloth would tear out; 
if edges are to be gilt, keep these strips in, leaving a firm, even 
edge to work on. 


BoxMAKING.—While boxmaking is a separate industrial 
branch from bookbinding, yet most every job binder will, at 
one time or another, be called upon to make some special box. 
The purpose for which each box is to be used will, to some 
extent, determine the style of cover as well as shape. Cover 
can be made to hinge, with overlapping sides, as well as to fit 
flush. It can also be made with a “ drop back,” or the box can 
have a “drop front.” In this class of boxmaking, scoring or 
lap joints need not be considered. A good board, preferably 
tar, should be used, the bottom thicker than the sides, and in 
all instances must every piece be cut squarely and to size. For 
strength and smoothness of finish, the box should be made 
double, as follows: Cut the bottom board the size of inside 
measurements desired, cut up eight strips of boards for sides, 
of the same width and long enough to be trimmed off on each 
end. Take two of these and cut to exact size of one side of 
bottom board, take two more and cut to size of that side of 
bottom in right angle to the first, but add the thickness of the 
other two strips already cut, then glue the edges of bottom 
board carefully with thick glue, as well as ends and edges of 
side pieces. Set up the sides against the bottom and have 
strips of bond paper ready to fasten around the different cor- 
ners; in fact, bind all edges, where glued, with these strips. 
The box is now ready for the other or double wall. The side 
pieces to be used should be long enough to cover the first 
seams, where the first boards were joined. When these outer 
sides are glued on solid to fit close at the corners, no stronger 
frame could be had even in wood. For the cover build the 
sides around one board, then have another cut so as to cover 
over and to fit flush with the sides. This will give a rigid top 
as well as prevent warping of the cover. The top board should 
be heavy and the whole should be sandpapered until perfectly 
smooth at all places where boards have been joined. Almost 
any material can be used to cover with. If plush is used, metal 
hinges should be set in, after each part is covered independ- 
ently. When leather is used no hinges are necessary, as the 
leather is strong enough to support the cover, when reinforced 
from the inside. In covering, it is best to use one piece for 
the front and ends, thus covering all four corners with one 
piece, then using another piece to cover the top and fourth 
side. Work of this kind is very interesting, because it offers 
more opportunities for displaying individuality, both in mechan- 
ical and decorative fields. The best work of that kind now 
comes from Germany. Marbled morocco, with marbled calf 
or sheep inlaid and outlines rolled in gold or blind, is very 
effective. Red russia, well polished, with metal ornaments, 
makes a covering both lasting and pretty. Varnish should, of 
course, never be used, as leather thus treated can not be 
cleaned and will soon look dingy. 
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In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the indus- 
tries associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions 
of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be sub- 
mitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this 
column its intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. 
The address of the publisher, places on sale, and prices should be 
enclosed in all publications sent for review. 


Tue Banpar Loc Press.— Friends of Mr. F. Holme and 
the Bandar Log Press will be pleased to learn that a new 
volume, limited edition, has just been issued from these 
sources at Asheville, North Carolina. The title of the new 





PAGE ILLUSTRATION. 


From ‘‘ Swanson, Able Seaman.”’ 


book is “Swanson, Able Seaman.” By the courtesy of the 
artist we are permitted to show herewith a few illustrations 
and sample pages from this unique publication. 

WE acknowledge receipt of a copy of the new catalogue 
issued by Penrose & Co., London, England, containing par- 
ticulars of appliances and materials used in the photo- 
mechanical process. There are 275 pages and many illus- 
trations. The cover-design ard title-page are the work of 
Mr. C. E. Dawson. 

Frank A. VANDERLIP points out in the February Scribner’s 
the two things which make Germany the greatest competitor 


of the United States throughout the world —her wonderful * 


technical education and the advantages which all the school 
children have for the study of English and French, thus fit- 
ting themselves for commercial work in almost every civilized 
country. 

TuroucH the courtesy of John Willy, editor of the Hotel 
Monthly, Chicago, we are in receipt of a copy of the “ Vest 
Pocket Vegetable Book,’ by Charles G. Moore. It gives 
numbers of valuable recipes for cooking vegetables, and is 
intended to popularize the use of vegetables in hotels and 
catering establishments. The work contains 126 pages, is 
neatly printed, very thoroughly indexed, and neatly bound in 


ITH hay in bales she breasted 
the gales 
That blew off Angel Isle; 
Till the wind died out; then 
turn about 
They pulled on the oars awhile 
It freshened a bit and gladly they quit 
To put her away in sail, 
But_there wasn’t room for Swan and the boom, 
Which it chucked him over the rail, 
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leather cover, stamped in gold. This is the eighth volume of 
the “ Hotel Monthly Book Series.” 


Tue “Minneapolis Tribune Cartoon Book for 1902” is 
out. While cartoons have more force when examined at the 
time they appear, many have more than passing interest. Mr. 
R. C. Bowman, the cartoonist, has lost none of the quaint 
humor that characterized his former drawings, and the 1902 
book will bring as many smiles to the faces of its readers as 
did its predecessors. It is the fourth collection of Mr. Bow- 
man’s cartoons. 


“Santa Ciaus; His Lire anp ADVENTURES,” is the allur- 
ing title of a new book announced for publication in the early 
summer by the George M. Hill Company. The author is 
L. Frank Baum, whose “ Father Goose” and “ The Wonderful 
Wizard of Oz” are well known to juvenile readers. Mr. Baum 
has hit upon a most interesting subject for a story, and emi- 
nent critics who have read the manuscript say it will at once 
become the classic tale of the children’s patron saint. 


From A. W. Penrose & Co., London, England, comes a 
copy of “ Penrose’s Pictorial Annual and Process Year Book 


‘This rare and limited edition was done into 
type and the refined and elegant illustrations 
were done into wood cuts on best grade North 
Carolina yaller poplar lumber with an IXL jack- 
knife (two blades), and the whole business was 
done into its present shape in the month of 
December, A. D. 1901, by F. Holme, who at that 
time had nothing else to do, and the whole iob 
was done in Asheville, North Carolina, and at 





But 174 copies have been printed, after which the 

were put back where they belonged and 

the refined and elegant wood blocks were done 

into kindling wood in an endeavor to counteract 

the —— of the Sunny South. © & 
his copy is number 


COLOPHON. 


The Bandar Log Press. 


for 1901, A Review of the Illustrated Arts.” It is a cloth- 
bound book of some two hundred pages, replete with half-tone 
reproductions, three-color processwork, collotype, photogra- 
vure, zinc etchings and other processes, and with articles 
showing the wonderful advances made in these lines during 
the past year. It will delight not only the photoengraver, but 
any one interested in illustrative art. 


GOULD’S STANDARD MEDICAL DICTIONARIES. 


The demand for information in reference to medical terms 
is felt in every proofroom. Hardly any book of reference 
which the average proofreader has access to gives him every 
word he is after when reading medical works. To direct the 
attention of readers to works that will prove valuable we 
mention the following: 


THE ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE, BIOLOGY 
AND ALLIED SCIENCES. Fifth edition. Including the Pronun- 
ciation, Accentuation, Derivation and Definition of the Terms Used 
in Medicine, Anatomy, Surgery, Obstetrics, Gynecology, Therapeutics, 
Materia Medica, Pathology, Dermatology, Pediatrics, Ophthalmology, 
Otology, Laryngology, Physiology, Neurology, Histology, Toxicology, 
Dietetics, Legal Medicine, Psychology, Climatology, etc., and the 
Various Sciences Closely Related to Medicine: Bacteriology, Para- 
sitology, Microscopy, Botany, Zodlogy, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Chem- 
istry, Hygiene, Electricity, Veterinary Medicine, etc. With Many 
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Useful Tables and Numerous Fine Illustrations. By George M. Gould, 
A.M., M.D. Large square 8vo, 1,633 pages. 


THE STUDENT’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. Including all the 
Words and Phrases Generally Used in Medicine, with their Proper 
Pronunciation and Definitions, Based on Recent Medical Literature. 
With Tables of the Bacilli, Micrococci, Leukomains, Ptomains, etc., 
of the Arteries, Muscles, Nerves, Ganglia and Plexuses; Mineral 
Springs of the United States, etc., and a New Table of Eponymic 
Terms and Tests. With a Large Number of Illustrations. Eleventh 
edition, enlarged; small 8vo, 840 pages. 

THE POCKET PRONOUNCING MEDICAL DICTIONARY. Fourth 
edition. Containing about thirty thousand Medical Words, their 
Definition and Pronunciation, that the Student generally comes in 
contact with; also Elaborate Tables of the Arteries, Muscles, Nerves, 
Bacilli, Bacteria, Micrococci, Spirilli, Thermometric Scales, Weights 
and Measures, etc., and a Dose List in both English and Metric 
Systems, and a most complete Table of Eponymic Terms. Thin 
64mo, handsomely bound in full limp morocco, with round corners 
and gilt edges, with thumb index. 

The two latter works are what may be termed “ boiled 
down” editions of the large illustrated dictionary, and the 
scope of each is well indicated by its title. 

A feature contained in all three works is one that will prove 
very useful to proofreaders, compositors and writers, namely, 
the pronunciation and division of words into syllables, as 
phonetically indicated in italics after each word in the vocab- 
ulary. 

The works contain a large number of tables, in which 
groups of facts are brought together in such a way that 
important collateral information is collected in one place, facili- 
tating reference and inviting comparison. 

The tables of abbreviations, comprising those used in gen- 
eral medicine, ophthalmology, otology, electrotherapeutics, 
hygiene and sanitary law, zodlogy, botany, and many others, 
are such as are not found in ordinary dictionaries, and will 
therefore be of use to all not thoroughly familiar with these 
matters, and there are very few possessing such knowledge. 

In short, these works will prove invaluable to all having 
anything to do with medical science and literature. 

The mechanical execution of these dictionaries is a delight 
to the critical eye, and in all respects reflects great credit upon 
the printers whose imprint they bear, William F. Fell & Co., 
Philadelphia. The publishers, Messrs. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 
Philadelphia, are to be felicitated upon having fallen into the 
hands of such a firm. Many works of merit are disfigured 
by typographical blemishes, if not inaccuracies. 





JANUARY NUMBER OUT OF PRINT. 


The announcement was made last month that the December 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER was out of print. We now 
make the same statement in reference to the January number. 
It seems to be impossible to supply the demand for the paper 
with the edition now printed, and the intention is to run larger 
editions hereafter. It is important, however, that subscrip- 
tions be renewed promptly. As soon as you notice by the 
address label that your subscription has expired, or the postal 
notice to this effect is received, attend to the matter at once 
and have your subscription extended another year. You will 
then be sure of having every issue of the paper, and not suffer 
the inconvenience of having your files incomplete. News- 
agents should also order promptly, as later it may be impos- 
sible to fill the order. 
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(For other patents see the various departments.) 


Foreign inventors are working on paper-feeding machines, 
but with less success than the makers in the United States. 
Max Koenig, of Prussia, has just taken out United States 
patent No. 689,005 on a feeder, in which the sheet is moved by 
friction tips pivoted to a rotatable disk. Electric devices are 
employed to detect torn or crooked sheets. 

There is an undoubted demand for a good newspaper-wrap- 
ping machine. The most recent patent in this field is No. 688,- 
488, by Henry Rose, Gainsborough, England. The papers or 
other articles are folded to mailing size before feeding into the 
machine. The folding proper is done in a mold-wheel, made 
with a series of pockets, having movable bottoms and sides. 

Robert Hoe owns patent No. 687,866, by William Spalck- 
haver, describing a rotary color printing machine. The sheets 
are fed from a table, and carried around three cylinders to 
the point of delivery. Either the second or third cylinders may 
be used for the second impression, or as a transfer cylinder. 
Mr. Hoe is also the owner of patent No. 689,527, covering 
improvements in another form of rotary color press. 

Two patents, numbered 689,517 and 680,518, have been 
granted to George F. Read and assigned to the Hoes. The first 
is a form of duplex press, in which the cylinders oscillate, and 
the beds have a short travel. The other is an arrangement for 
a double-width newspaper perfecter, whereby a web may 
receive one printing on one end of a printing couple and 
another printing on the other end of the same couple. 

John C. Hawes, of Lansing, Michigan, has patented (No. 
688,172) an improvement in color-printing machinery. He 
places a series of impression cylinders around a plate cylinder, 
and moves the impression cylinder slightly away from the plate 
cylinder at the times when they are not covering their part of 
the form. 

H. S. Hewston, of Camden, New Jersey, has patented, as 
No. 687,752, an ink fountain for stamping and embossing 
presses. The distinctive feature is a mixing roller and a grind- 
ing roller rotating oppositely in the fountain. 

An improved form of belt-shifter for embossing presses is 
patented by M. L. Bristol as No. 689,382, and assigned to the 
John Thomson Press Company. 

A metal pot for casting printing-plates is the subject of 
patent No. 688,086, by Leo Grossman, of Brooklyn. The pot 
is fixed over a furnace, and has mouths leading to one or more 
casting-boxes, with quick-acting valves for regulating the flow 
of the metal. 

William A. Watson, of Medford, Massachusetts, is the 
author of two patents that have just been taken out and 
assigned to Model Menu Maker Company. No. 688,911 shows 
a type case specially designed for holding material for bills of 
fare. No. 688,854 (in which A. W. Proctor is joint inventor) 
covers a so-called hand press of a size suitable to printing 
menus, and vastly more convenient than the old Washington 
hand press, which the name suggests. 

Joseph J. Walser, of the Goss Printing Press Company, 
in patent No. 680,604, describes an improved form of pasting 
device for impressing a line,of paste on a web of newspaper 
lengthwise of the printing cylinder. 





We can not conduct our business successfully without THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and desire to share with it the fruits of these 
prosperous times.—Betz & Orr, printers, East Liverpool, Ohio. 
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NO. IV. 
(Copyright, 1901, by F. Holme. All rights reserved.] 


The purpose of this department is to provide a progressive 
series of lessons in illustrative drawing, and in connection there- 
with to aid the student by criticism of examples submitted both in 
these columns and by correspondence. In order to simplify the 
course of instruction and at the same time minimize the work of 
individual criticism, each lesson will be confined to the explana- 
tion of a single principle, and criticisms will be confined to the 
principle explained in that lesson. Students are requested not 
to send more than five sketches for criticism, enclosing return 
postage. Address all letters to F. HOLME, care The Inland Printer, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

OBODY ever saw an outline in nature. As explained 
| in the preceding lesson, we find our suggestion for out- 
line in the edges of contrasting tones, or “ masses,” 
and memory and imagination enable us to translate the impres- 
sion of form which our eyes receive from the colors and shades 
of nature into what are known as outline drawings. Try to 
imagine what an outline figure would look like in a street 
filled with real people, and you will see at once how unnatural 
and impossible an outline is, in the sense of reality, and yet the 
representation of objects in outline is so familiar to our eyes 
that on looking at an outline drawing we immediately, by an 
unconscious mental process, supply the impression of actuality 
of which the outline is merely a suggestion. 

The course of training suggested in these lessons has so far 
been confined to the eye and hand; it has been more physical 
than mental. But to be a draftsman in the true sense of the 
word the student must not only be able to see clearly and to 
record what he sees, but he must also be able to analyze his 
impressions, and to reason out his pictures so that his work 
may be systematic and his results more sure. 

In drawing masses the eye merely separates the varied tones 
seen in nature so that they may be reproduced by the hand as 
flat masses of light and dark on the flat surface of a sheet of 
paper. But when form is introduced another dimension is 
added, and the idea of projection enters into the drawing. To 
height and width is added thickness, and with this third dimen- 
sion comes light and shade. For, in nature, form is made 
visible only by means of the action of light. In a darkened 
room we can see nothing, but as soon as a light is made, if only 
the faintest glimmer, our surroundings are revealed by the 
reflection of the light from the surface of the objects about us. 
As the light increases we see things more clearly and are more 
able to comprehend their form. In visible nature light and 
shade always convey the impression of form, but form may be 
represented without the introduction of light and shade, as in 
an outline drawing where only the form of objects is sug- 
gested, without the introduction of either shadows or color. 
The sculptor models his figures in the white marble and thinks 
only of their form and construction, and so the draftsman 
must accustom himself to disassociate the several ideas of 
color, line and form at will. 

The myriad tones that you see in nature are not caused by 
the action of light and shade as much as by the color of the 
objects that you see. Consequently your first problem in 
studying form will be to train your perception to distinguish 
between the effects of light and shade as distinguished from 
those of color, and by this means to eliminate from your 
impression of a subject the idea of tones other than those 
caused by light and shade. This means simply that you think 
of a yellow box, a white piece of chalk, a gray hat and a red 
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apple as being all of the same color and casting shadows of the 
same relative density. 

This is an act of reason rather than of perception, because in 
order to make a black-and-white drawing in which only light 
and shade are introduced, just as in making a poster in flat 
masses of color, with no suggestion of light and shade, your 
impression of nature must undergo a “ leaving-out ” process, in 
which the appearance of reality is replaced by its suggestion. 
And if you train yourself to distinguish between color and 
form you will find it a comparatively easy matter to separate 
the two ideas when making a drawing. 

A draftsman will prefer to draw from life rather than from 
a photograph, because, while 
a photograph may be easier to 
copy, there is very little satis- 
faction for him in the oper- 
ation, for the reason that he 
is merely copying flat tones on 
a flat surface, while in draw- 
ing from nature he has the 
actual form before him. A 
photograph is merely a 
shadow on a flat card, and 
for purposes of study can only 
serve as a training for the eye 
and hand—to cultivate your 
feeling for form you must go 
to nature herself. The old 
drawing school masters had 
two expressions which deserve to stand as definitions. Copying 
drawings or prints was called “ drawing from the flat,” while 
drawing from real objects was “ drawing from the round.” 

The accompanying reproductions from photographs show 
the effects of light shining from different directions on a man’s 
They also show how much a single photograph will 
In every one of these 





head. 
miss in the representation of form. 
pictures some feature is brought out clearly which is but imper- 
fectly revealed in the others. And as the face was held as 
nearly as possible in the same position for each picture, the 
same outline would, theoretically at least, answer for all, and 
yet a draftsman, in copying some of these, would be very liable 
to be misled into copying the light and shade instead of sup- 
plying an outline where he saw no suggestion for one. 

The artist in his work must be continually picking and 
choosing, changing and revising, and altering nature to suit his 
purpose. But such changes must be made according to nature’s 
laws, and it is needless to dwell upon the fact that they can not 
be made haphazard, if a correct or even a reasonable result is 
to be attained. Everybody knows when a thing looks right 
or wrong, though he may not be able to draw or even to point 
out the part that is incorrect. So the artist must, first of all, 
learn the lesson that his own eye teaches, and learn it so that 
he understands its meaning. 

The first point to be learned and kept in mind in studying 
light and shade is that light shines upon the surface of objects. 
Even though the object itself may be transparent, like a glass 
pitcher, you see the reflections where the light strikes upon 
the outside surface and where it comes out on the other side of 
the glass. Every opaque object is half in light and half in 
shadow, the part nearest the light being the brightest, and the 
part receiving the least light being in deepest shadow. You 
will find your work easier if, in every study that you make, 
you take pains to locate the principal masses of light and 
shadow first of all, because the details, in order to be true in 
their effect of light and shade, must be in proper relation to 
each other and to the general effect, and this method of draw- 
ing the principal masses of tone first will make it easier to keep 
the details, which are but parts of these principal masses, in 
their proper relation. 

You must learn to reason out these problems for yourself, 
and now is a good time to begin, if you have not already done 














































so. Therefore it will be well for you to set yourself seriously 
to the simple task of distinguishing between the tones caused 
by light and shade and those caused by color. In such studies 
avoid detail as much as possible and stick to broad simple 
light and shade effects. Your sketches will show whether you 
understand what you are trying to do or not. 

For such work the simplest objects you can find are best 
to draw from. In the cube you have the elements of form, 
height, width and thickness expressed in the simplest possible 
way, and the chances are that you will learn more about form 
by drawing an ordinary box than you could by trying to draw 
something more complicated in its construction, because in it 





you have your problem clearly expressed, with nothing to dis- 
tract your attention. 

Every surface may, with a very little imagination, be 
divided up into planes, or flat surfaces, placed at different 
angles, and on which the light falls with varying degrees of 
intensity. The principal lights and shadows mark the surface 
turned toward or away from the light, and these may be 
divided up into smaller planes for the larger details which in 
turn may be still further subdivided. For instance, on a human 
head the forehead, eyes and mouth face one way, the temples 
and the side of the head lie in a different direction, the cheeks 
are set at a different angle and the space under the chin from 
its tip to the neck is set at still another angle. These principal 
planes are joined to each other by a surface which changes its 
direction gradually, but which may be broken up into separate 
planes just as a surveyor in laying out a railroad breaks a 
curve up into a series of short tangents. This may be hard to 
understand at first glance, but think it over. As explained, 
this is a problem to train your imagination and to develop 
your sense of construction. Study effects of light through 
your half-closed eyes; notice how it changes from light to dark 
as it follows the form of objects —and then take your pencil 
and try to locate the points where this change takes place, 
and the shape and extent of the area covered by each separate 
tone of light and dark. Soon you will find that you have 
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recorded in your mind a rather vivid impression of the solidity 


of that object whose surface you have been studying. You 
have a feeling of its being actual, in your mind, and the 
chances are that you will be able to make a fairly accurate 


sketch of it. (To be continued.) 


NEWSPAPERS AT THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


According to the Chicago Record-Herald, Gen. Harrison 
Gray Otis, editor and publisher of the Los Angeies (Cal.) 
Times, recently visited St. Louis for the purpose of laying 
before the world’s fair management a project for the estab- 








lishment at the exposition of a monster newspaper plant. His 
idea is to secure in advance the codperation of all the leading 
dailies of the world in an enterprise having for its object the 
printing on the world’s fair grounds of a special edition of 
each one of the papers that may enter the syndicate. Perfecting 
presses and an adequate stereotype plant, with the necessary 
workmen and stock, would constitute the principal material 
equipment required. In an interview on the subject General 
Otis said: “The papers could each be set in its own office, 
matrices made and these shipped to a central office on the 
exposition grounds, where the casts could be made, the papers 
printed and the work of distribution done by agents or 
employes of each paper, acting under the instructions of the 
home management. Special days could be set apart for public 
exhibitions of each paper. Thus, there could be a ‘Los 
Angeles Times Day,’ a ‘St. Louis Republic Day,’ a ‘St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat Day’ and so on, the journals of Chi- 
cago, New York, London and Paris following in due course, 
as might be agreed by selection or otherwise.” 





COUNTRY PAPERS NEED IT. 

Please find enclosed $2.50 for your excellent publication 
for another year. We hardly know what to do without it in 
conducting our up-to-date country paper—W. T. Cone, The 
Sun, Jonesboro, Arkansas. 
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Tue Fergus Printing Company is now located at 11 South 
Water street, Chicago. 

Tue Times Printing House, Philadelphia, has removed 
from 1317 Market street to 1306 to 1310 Filbert street. 

Tue first issue of a new monthly magazine called Com- 
mercial Originality, issued by the Binner Engraving Company, 
made its appearance February 1. 

BRADNER SMITH & CoMPANY, paper-dealers, now occupy the 
building at 184 and 186 Monroe street, Chicago, which has been 
completely remodeled to meet their requirements. 

CLARENCE C. Marper, formerly with the Chicago branch 
of the American Type Founders Company, is now in the adver- 
tising business on his own account, with offices in the Mar- 
quette building. 

James G. Pavyer has disposed of his interest in the Pavyer 
Printing Machine Works, St. Louis, Missoti, to his son, 
B. J. Pavyer, who will continue the business as heretofore 
under the old name. 

Davis & WaArDE, printers, Pittsburg, who were burned out 
in December, now occupy temporary quarters at 425 First 
avenue, but expect during February to locate in their new 
building at First avenue and Ross street. 

Tue Jones Gordon Press Works succeeds the John M. 
Jones Company, Palmyra, New York. Will E. Forsyth is man- 
ager. The company continues to manufacture the Jones press, 
Lightning jobber and Ideal paper-cutter. 

JoserpH H. Barnett has severed his connection with the 
Brinkerhoff & Barnett Engraving Company, Chicago, and 
opened an engraving establishment of his own at 334 Dear- 
born street, under the name of Joseph H. Barnett & Co. 

Tue plant of the Franklin Printing & Engraving Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, was destroyed by fire on the night of 
January 4, 1902. The company is now occupying temporary 
quarters at 310 Superior street, and has made arrangements 
to rebuild at once. 

Frep DUNHAM, manager of the Chicago branch of the 
Jaenecke Printing Ink Company, is confined at the Alexian 
Brothers’ Hospital in that city on account of injuries received 
in a wreck on the Chicago & North-Western Railway, near 
Malta, Illinois, on December 29. Mr. Dunham was scalded by 
escaping steam and for about a week his life was despaired 
of, but he is now on the road to recovery. George Dunham, 
his brother, is temporarily in charge of the Chicago branch. 

THe Dow Composing Machine Company, of Pheenicia, 
Ulster county, New York, capital stock $3,000,000; to manu- 
facture type and typesetting machines, has been incorporated 
under the laws of New York State. Directors: Julian Flo- 
rian, Sidney R. Perry, Andrew D. Robertson, William Seton 
Gordon, J. Noah H. Slee, Frank C. Garmany, John A. Eckert 
and William G. Peet, of New York city, and A. R. Latson, 
W. W. Wilson, J. D. Bergen and V. H. Everson, of Brooklyn. 


So many conflicting stories have been circulated concerning 
the moves in the publication field made by J. Clyde Oswald, 
that he has made a statement covering these changes. Here 
they are: In April, 1899, he purchased the American Printer 
(established in 1885 as the American Bookmaker); In Feb- 


ruary, 1901, he purchased the Business World (established in 
1885 and formerly published as Business); in March, 1901, 
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he purchased Newspaperdom, established in 1890 by Charles 
S. Patteson; in November, 1901, he purchased the Caxton 
Caveat, of Chicago, and consolidated it with Newspaperdom; 
in December, 1901, he incorporated the business, including all 
the publications, under the title of the Oswald Publishing 
Company, with a paid-up capital stock of $40,000, Mr. G. 
Franklin Bailey, who had previously been associated with 
him, taking an interest and becoming secretary and treasurer ; 
in January, 1902, the Western Printer, published in San Fran- 
cisco, was purchased and consolidated with the American 
Printer. The same month the offices of the company were 
removed to specially fitted quarters in the new Lupton build- 
ing, 25 City Hall place, New York, where nearly three thou- 
sand feet of floor space will give ample room for expansion. 

L. F. WitLoucupsy, the new manager of the Denver branch 
of the American Type Founders Company, was on the road in 
the interest of the Denver 
foundry during the life- 
time of the former man- 
ager, John Creswell, and 
has a wide circle of 
friends and acquaintances 
in Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah and New Mexico. 
He is but thirty-four 
years old, is wide-awake 
and progressive, and as 
he is thoroughly posted 
in the work of that 
branch, his friends feel 
certain that no mistake 
has been made in select- 
ing him for this position. 
His portrait is here 
shown. 

THE editorial staff of 
Hide and Leather and L. F. 
the Shoe Trade Journal 
and the office force of the Jacobsen Publishing Company, 
Chicago, gave their chief, Rudolph Charles Jacobsen, a 
handsome token of their esteem and regard on Christmas day, 
in the shape of a beautiful lemonade service of cut glass and 
filigree silver. The custom of distributing the profits each year 
in the form of substantial checks to employes has long been 
honored in the office of Hide and Leather, and this year, as 
usual, every one was generously remembered. 

THE Moody & Bermingham Company, Chicago, has recently 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $100,000, to manufac- 
ture and deal in paper. The incorporators are Frank K. Moody, 
Thomas C. Bermingham, George M. Seaman. The company 
succeeds to the entire business of F. K. Moody & Co., whose 
present offices are at 1201 Chamber of Commerce building. 
There are at present two mills controlled by the company, one 
at Rock Falls, Illinois, turning out thirty tons of straw paper a 
day, and a two-machine mill at Appleton, Wisconsin, which 
produces ten tons of tissue per day. Not only these mills, 
but the paper business, including the agency for a number of 
eastern mills, of F. K. Moody & Co., is turned over to the 
newly incorporated company. A branch office will be located 
in the Germania building, Milwaukee, under the manage- 
ment of A. L. Hughes, who for many years represented the 
interests of the Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, in Milwaukee. The company will sell its straw and tissue 
paper only to the jobbing trade. To the large consuming 
trade it will sell any other kind of paper desired. The firm 
is in close connection with the largest book-paper mills and 
coated-paper plants in the West. The offices will remain in 
the Chamber of Commerce building until May 1, when they 
will be moved into the new Tribune building, now in course of 
erection. 





WILLOUGHBY, 
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TRUSTS, AND THEIR METHODS. 


Mr. Schwab was reported to have got a million dollars a 
year for his services in connection with an American steel 
corporation, a trust the scale of which may be understood by 
the remuneration he received from it. Mr. Schwab is candid 
enough to tell us how a trust is generally formed and with 
what objects. “Its fundamental principles,’ he says, “ were 
the restriction of trade, the increase of price, and the throttling 
of competition; a trinity that would wreck any proposition, 
either business, political or social.” On this admission the 
New York Journal of Commerce remarks: “ Mr. Schwab evi- 
dently wishes it to be understood that the corporation of which 
he is the head, the United States Steel Corporation, is free 
from the vices inherent in the trust system.” On a previous 
occasion, in an article in the North American Review, he had 
claimed for the men who built up the new enterprises that they 
did so not in the belief that they can effect a monopoly, but in 
the belief that they can so extend the system of economics that 
every one will profit, the consumer and the working men most 
of all. What! A workman get more than a million dollars a 
year? Mr. Schwab draws the longest of long bows; but he 
labors in vain, for such statements will convince nobody. 


THE CHAMPION COATED PAPER COMPANY’S 


The Journal of Commerce puts in a few startling facts in 
connection with the capitalization of the United States Steel 
Corporation, a title which studiously avoids the word trust. 
But the substitution of one name for another is of no account 
in face of the fact that this corporation has a capitalization of 
$416,000,000 “in excess of the combined capitals of the merg- 
ing companies,” as the Journal of Commerce assures us, adding 
that “ out of this sum has been taken large amounts of osten- 
sible profit, in bonuses, premiums and commissions.” Again: 
“Leaving out the Carnegie Company, the merging companies 
themselves were the product of a similar process of formation, 
in which, for example, the stock and bonded debt of the Fed- 
eral Steel Company represented a capitalization far in excess 
of the combined capitals of the companies composing it.” 
Thus the same process of watering has been resorted to at 
different stages in the growth of the present corporation. So 
much water must tell disastrously on the common stockholders, 
while the knowing ones, protected by a preference, will get off 
scot free. 

The enormous capitalizations, as the Journal of Commerce 
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points out, enabled the United States Steel Corporation to pay 
out of ostensible profits “in bonuses, premiums and commis- 
sions.” Other things it could equally well do out of the over- 
capitalization. Similar processes in the organization of other 
combinations gave Americans the means of entering into 
unfair competition with foreigners for contracts outside the 
United States. There is nothing to prevent a few such con- 
tracts being taken below cost, as a means of creating a belief in 
foreign countries that American competition is much more for- 
midable than it is. If it once be clearly established that so 
unfair a policy is pursued, it will behoove foreign nations to 
protect themselves, as best they may, against such devices. 
The protection that would be needed is real national protec- 
tion, not the bogus thing that goes under that name, for pur- 
poses of quite a different kind. What form that national 
protection should take is a question for the statesmen to 
answer. 

The proceeds of overcapitalization are certainly misnamed 
when called profits. They have been aptly called moneys taken 
from fools for the benefit of knaves. When squandered on 
other objects, such as those named, than production, they bring 
no return, and in this way the trust becomes self-destructive — 
Monetary Times, Toronto, Canada. 


MILL AS IT APPEARED BEFORE THE FIRE. 


CHAMPION COATED PAPER COMPANY’S FIRE. 


One of the most disastrous conflagrations in the paper mill 
line that has occurred in years, was that of the Champion 
Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio, on December 23 last. 
This mill undoubtedly had the largest and most complete 
plant in the country, and turned out a product second to none. 
The fire was caused by an explosion of a kerosene lantern in 
the drying department, and the fire department failing to get 
control of the blaze, the magnificent mill was in ruins within a 
short time. The company intends to rebuild at once, but it will 
probably take about six months to do this and get in running 
order again. The loss was over $400,000. A sprinkler system 
was in contemplation at the time of the fire, but this had not 
been installed. Mr. Peter G. Thomson, president of the com- 
pany, believes the mill could have been saved had this equip- 
ment been completed. The, fire was of such importance that it 
materially affected the market price of coated paper stock. 
The mammoth new mill of the Champion Coated Paper Com- 
pany, now under construction, was saved. _We show in this 
connection an illustration of the mill before the fire and a 
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CHAMPION COATED PAPER COMPANY’S MILL, HAMILTON, OHIO. 


Destroyed by fire December 23, 1901. 


1.—Main driving pulley of 1,000 horse-power engine. 5.—In north warehouse. 100 carloads of paper were stored here. 
2.—Playing on warehouse two days after the fire. 6 —Looking west through north drying-room, after débris was removed. 
3.—Calenders, ream-cutters and platers in south mill, looking west. 7.—Calenders, looking west. 


4.—500 horse-power engine. 8.—Main driving pulley of 500 horse-power engine. 











number of half-tones made from photographs of the ruins. 
These will give a better idea of the extent of the damage than 
words. 

The growth of the Champion Coated Paper Company has 
been phenomenal. The five and a half years it has been in 
existence the plant has been doubled six times. The following 
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part of the paper, a glue is made of the casein, or white sub- 
stance, of cow’s milk. The paper, after being dipped in this 
solution and coated, is dried in mechanically made festoons in 
a room kept at a uniform temperature of about 160° Fahr. It 
is then compressed and polished between the rollers of enor- 
mous calenders. Here the paper is subjected to a pressure of 














CHAMPION COATED PAPER COMPANY’S MILL, HAMILTON, OHIO. 


Destroyed by fire December 23, 1901. 


1.—Where the fire started. 
2.—Row of coating machines in north mill 
3.—Paper intended for Deering Harvester catalogue. 


concernig enameled paper, taken from the Republican-News, 
of Hamilton, Ohio, will prove interesting in this connection: 

“The coating of surfaced paper is made from a peculiar 
white clay, that has been freed from all foreign matter by 
repeated washing. This clay resembles in its dry state a plas- 
ter of paris, except that it has a softer and more saponaceous 
appearance. To make it adhere to and practically become a 
5-8 


4.— Power plant. 
5.—This used to be a calender. 


Was worth $8,000, 


seventy tons, and an idea of its increased density may be 
gathered from the fact that it comes out thinner by half than 
when it went in. The raw paper that entered the shop emerges 
from the calenders a coated paper, fit for the finest printing that 
mechanical ingenuity has yet conceived. 

“ There are now in the United States but, twenty-one paper 
coating mills. Of these the Champion is the youngest and also 
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the largest. It is twice as big as the second mill, and larger in 
its capacity than all the others combined. Its daily product is 
vne hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds of coated paper, 
besides a full line of cardboard and highly glazed paper for 
box covers. It handles, in and out, fifteen cars of material 
and finished product daily. The quantity of material used in 
this gigantic manufactory is so great that the mind does not 
easily grasp it. 

“The twenty-four thousand pounds of “China clay” that 
are consumed daily are shipped direct from the town of Foway, 
in Cornwall, England. Every pound of it is billed through to 
Hamilton. Four thousand pounds of glue are needed every 
day to attach this clay to paper. The glue is made of casein, 
and there are three pounds of casein in one hundred pounds of 
milk. A moment’s calculation will show that one hundred and 
seventy thousand gallons of sweet skim milk are demanded to 
furnish material for a single day’s operation of the mill. Think 
of the cows to which this gives employment! ” 





A WEIGHTY BIBLE. 

Count Otani’s representative who visited China during the 
campaign received the Lama scripture preserved in the Yong- 
ho-kung at Pekin. “Received” is a euphemistic way of 
stating the fact. It is the expression used by Japanese papers 
in describing the manner of the scripture’s transfer. But the 
accounts originally transmitted were not of a character to 
suggest ordinary giving and taking. They spoke of the Japa- 
nese Buddhists as very anxious to remove this celebrated 
scripture, and of General Yamaguchi as refusing to sanction 
the operation. Rumor then represented the volumes as suf- 
ficiently numerous and bulky to load twenty pack horses, so 
by whatever process the scripture was secured, its transmission 
to Japan was no small undertaking. In Japan it now is, how- 
ever, together with two big lecterns used for reading the 
tomes. Each volume measures three feet by one foot, and 
bears on its cover elaborate Buddhist illuminations. The 
binding is in rich brocade, and the printing was done in the 
Wanlieh era of the Ming dynasty with wooden types which 
were subsequently destroyed by fire. There are said to be 
several thousands of volumes, and the total weight is estimated 
at from fourteen to fifteen tons. The larger of the two lec- 
terns is twelve feet in length, three feet wide and four feet 
high. The smaller is seven feet square. Both are made 
entirely of red sandalwood, and are covered with elaborate 
carvings of dragons and floral scrolls—Japan Daily Mail. 





SOME NOTES OF ARDENT ADMIRATION. 


Many years have I been an admirer of THE INLAND 
PRINTER — but it is all over now since the December number 
reached me. I am no longer an admirer —I am a worshiper. 
I do not believe that there ever was anything printed by man 
—no, not even a bank note — that would not look like a cheap 
chromo by comparison with that number. My wife wanted to 
remove some of the illustrations and have them framed. Her 
expression of that desire came near causing the first cloud to 
sail across the happy horizon of our married life. I told her 
that such an act of vandalism would be considered as sufficient 
grounds for divorce by any court which had eyes to see the 
beauties of your book. I also threatened that if I ran up 
against that blind justice that we hear about so much and got 
the worst of it because said justice could not see the evidence, 
I would join the army, or take to drink, or run away with an 
actress, and she would be a grass widow. She did not mutilate 
the magazine. Since I have tried through your local agent to 
get what she wanted, and so the clouds rolled back. Seriously, 
it is the handsomest piece of printing that ever came into my 
hands, and you and your staff, if your work should stop with 
that number, have a right to feel that you have made some- 
thing that will perplex posterity to equal—L. G. Burchell, ad. 
man Trenton Times, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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Franklin 
Celebrations 


1902 


Each year the printers of America honor the memory of 
Franklin in gatherings that exert a wonderful influence for 
good. These anniversaries bring together rivals in trade, 
who find that competitors in the same line “are not such bad 
fellows after all”; they enable employer and employe to meet 
and become acquainted, so that each understands the other 
better; they allow the wives and sweethearts of those in 
the printing trade to be introduced and learn something of 
each other, and of the men they have so often heard about 
but have never had the pleasure of seeing; they help in ways 
innumerable to bring about good fellowship and that entente 
cordiale so essential to success in business. They are, in fact, 
the oases in the desert of this strenuous life — sweet resting- 
places, looked forward to with increasing joy and anticipa- 
tion. Is it any wonder they are made so much of? 





























CHICAGO TYPOTHETZ. 

About one hundred and eighty attended the fifteenth annual 
Franklin dinner of the Chicago Typothete, at the Auditorium 
hotel, in that city, on January 17. At the speakers’ table were: 
W. H. French, toastmaster; Judge Farlin Q. Ball; Prof. 
Harry Pratt Judson, of the University of Chicago; Rev. Frank 





W. H. FRENCH, 
Toastmaster at the Franklin Banquet of 
Chicago Typothete. 


Crane, Slason Thompson, Amos Pettibone, Will L. Visscher, 
A. R. Barnes, John Marder and Franz Gindele. 

Judge Ball responded to the toast, “ Franklin in Relation 
to Law.” Professor Judson gave the members an idea of 
Franklin’s relation to education and science. He said Frank- 
lin was a modern man in many of his theories, doing many 
things as we do them at the present day. He was an incompar- 
able educator. Reverend Crane spoke of Franklin’s value to 
public morality. He said, while Franklin could not be con- 
sidered a strictly religious man, he was a man of genuine 
morality. He stated that Franklin could not have retained his 
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beliefs and qualities had he been a member of a church in that 
day. Qualities such as he possessed are to be found repeated 
in Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House fame. What is needed 
in this world are more people living in a healthful, practical 
way a life as exemplified by these two people. Mr. Pettibone, 
the president of the Typothetz, thanked the speakers on behalf 
of the organization for their presence and the interesting 
addresses they had made, and also extended congratulations 
to the members for the large attendance. He spoke feelingly 


mans — 





ETHICS OF COMPETITION | 
| 
| 


1— Have a law-abiding respect for the rights and 
wishes of both competitors and “customers. 


2— The rights of customers are a less potent fac- 
tor of success than the rights of competitors. 


3— Unity of purpose and harmony of action make 
the success that benefits all. 


4— Success can only come of conditions that offer 
a premium for individual effort. 


5— Second only to individual abilities is the power 
of working together for mutual advantage. 





6— The rule of brotherhood is indispensable in a 
work that is a common interest. 


7— It is inevitable in life and business that in the 
long run we shall go up and down together. 





8— Grant your every competitor as due and proper 
the treatment you would have him accord you. | 








A CARD OF SOUND ADVICE, 


Issued by George H. Benedict for distribution at recent dinner of the 
Chicago Typothetz. 


of the deceased members of the Chicago Typothete, David and 
Cyrene Blakely, Charles Leonard and R. R. Donnelley. The 
other speakers of the evening were Slason Thompson and 
Will L. Visscher. 


FRANKLIN TYPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, BOSTON. 


The Franklin Typographical Society of Boston gave a dual 
celebration of its own 79th anniversary and the birth of Ben- 
jamin Franklin at the Quincy House, in that city, on January 
17. The occasion was one of unusual joy on account of the 
spirit of generosity shown by its friends of the printing craft, 
from whom during the evening subscriptions amounting to 
over $1,100 were received, to be added to the permanent fund 
of the society. The society is a purely fraternal and beneficial 
organization, composed of printers and those in allied lines of 
trade. About two hundred were present, more than half of 
these comprising members of the fair sex. 

At the head table were President James H. Brehaut, with 
his wife, and on either side of them Mr. and Mrs. P. J. Guerin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin P. Higgins, Miss Ella May, Miss Maud 
Egan, Charles Otis, Miss Mary Brogan.and Harry J. Guerin. 
The progress of the dinner was enlivened by occasional orches- 
tral selections by Misses Anna, Mildred and Gertrude Tute and 
Miss Grace A. Dean. 

The after-dinner program was opened without any unnec- 
essary oratorical flourish by President Brehaut, who presented 
as Toastmaster Mr. Higgins, whose prefatory remarks in 
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presenting the succeeding speakers were marked by excellent 
discretion and taste. The toastmaster gave an interesting 
résumé of the main points in the honorable history of the soci- 
ety, laying especial emphasis upon the unusual character of the 
society’s relief work among its members, inasmuch as it pen- 
sions for life all members, who, on account of age or other 
physical disabilities, are incapacitated from labor. 

He referred to the temporary drawback involved in the 
shape of a mortgage of $5,000 on the society’s headquarters 
property at the South End, and then turned on a bit of sunshine 
by calling upon the secretary to read a certain document. The 
document was a subscription paper signed by the managers of 
each of the Boston daily newspapers, six of whom contributed 
$100 each, and the seventh $25, toward lifting the aforesaid 
mortgage. The paper that bore these welcome subscriptions 
recited that each of the signers recognized the faet that the 














MARTIN P. HIGGINS, 


Toastmaster at celebration of Franklin Typographical Society, Boston. 


Franklin society is one of the noblest and most useful benevo- 
lent organizations in the world. 

The next interesting event followed the introduction of J. 
Stearns Cushing, president of the Boston Typothetz, which in 
plain English is interpreted the association of master printers 
of Boston. Mr. Cushing, in the course of a fraternal little 
speech, tendered the Franklin society, on behalf of his own 
organization, the sum of $516, making the third or fourth con- 
tribution of a similar or a larger amount that has come in 
recent years from the Typothetz. Needless to say, the enthu- 
siasm aroused by the various donations tinctured all the 
remaining proceedings of the evening. 

Frank K. Foster added to the reputation as a poet which 
he has been cultivating for himself of late, by reading a score 
or so of stanzas composed expecially for the occasion. 

George S. Evans told some good stories, and in the course 
of a variation in the line of seriousness proposed that the 
Franklin society should endeavor to secure suitable permanent 
headquarters for its library and its meeting in the proposed 
Franklin Institute provided for by the will of the benevolent 
Benjamin more than 100 years ago, and plans for which are 
now under discussion. 

Thomas Todd, of the Typothetz, made a particularly enter- 
taining and amusing speech, and Mayor McNamee, of Cam- 
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bridge, showed himself not at all out of place in a gathering of 
orators, incidentally relating that he narrowly escaped becom- 
ing a printer, having renounced the case in boyhood to become 


a prosperous bookbinder. 


H. Stuart Nolan helped give a pleasing variety to the pro- 
gram, in the line of amusing recitations, and Clarence A. Noble 
sang several songs in a manner worthy of high praise. 

Letters of a sympathetic spirit were received from Gov- 
ernor Crane, Lieutenant-Governor Bates, Gen. Curtis Gould, 
Jr., Charles H. Taylor, Jr., Stephen O’Meara, George H. 
Mifflin, and a dozen or so other well-known professional or 


business men. 


NEW YORK TYPOTHETJE CELEBRATION, 


The New York Typothetz celebrated the 196th anniversary 
of the birth of Benjamin Franklin at Hotel Savoy, in that 
city, on January 17, about one hundred and fifty people being 
Hon. 
ex-president of the New York 


present. 


Typothete, 
master. 


more to 


ever lived. 





HON. J. J. LITTLE. 


Poastmaster at Annual Dinner of .the 
New York Typothetie,. 


these days the tendency was 
not of such a high moral standard as existed in Franklin’s 
time. ‘There was too much of the trashy literature and not 


enough of wholesome, reliable reading. 





THEODORE LOW DE VINNE. 


One of the speakers at the Annual Dinner ot 


the New York Typothetie. 


Rev. Thomas R. Slicer spoke entertainingly of the book- 
lover’s debt to the printer, and Mr. Job E. Hedges responded 


to the toast, “ Anniversaries.” 


The members of the New York Typothetz all declared 


the anniversary to be a great success. 





Theodore L. De Vinne told 
in a pleasant way of Frank- 
lin’s life, described his early 
struggles, and said he had done 


trade an art than any man who 


Paul Leicester 
author, spoke of “ Books and 
Their Makers.” 
to the struggles of printers, 
authors and publishers of the 
early days, of which Franklin 
was one, and regretted*that in 
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CONNECTICUT TYPOTHET.E, NEW HAVEN. 


At the Tontine hotel, New Haven, the Connecticut Typoth- 
ete held its fourteenth annual reunion on the evening of Jan- 
uary 16, and all the forces of the printing trades were there, 
for it was the third time that the employing printers invited 
their employes to their annual dinner. About one hundred and 
fifty sat down to the repast. 

The toastmaster, Hon. Wilson H. Lee, president of the 
Connecticut Typothetea, said he hoped the master printers 
would renew the resolve for 1902 to take no job on which there 
is not a living profit. He said it would be better to send cus- 
tomers who desired work done at starvation prices to those 
competitors who were willing 
to do the work at such prices, 
thereby hastening the time 
when the sheriff’s notice would 
be nailed upon their doors. 
He expressed the gratification 
all concerned felt over the 
sympathetic relations existing 
between the employed printers 
and the master printers of New 
Haven. “These social occa- 
sions,” said he, “ give opportu- 
nity for meeting the ‘men 
behind the gun,’ the men upon 
whom the art preservative must 
depend for its continuance and 





WILSON H. LEER. 


- ‘ ‘ Toastmaster at Dinner of the Con- 
for achievement creditable and necticut Typothetee, 
permanent in history. We can New Haven, 

not get along without the loy- 

alty of the men and their hearty support. We can not get along 
without their codperation and advice.” 

Hon. John P. Studley, mayor of New Haven, spoke of the 
gatherings of the employer and the employe. He said that he 
could notice in so many classes of business chasms that sepa- 
rated the one from the other, but to-night, he said, there is 
no way of telling which is which. 

W. F. Walsh, ex-president of New Haven Typographical 
Union, spoke on “ Printers of Years Ago.” He said: “In the 
days gone by the master printer and his workmen had different 
views of each other than at present. In those days printers 
were of the belief that the only way to settle difficulties between 
them was for the printer to drop his ‘stick’ and quit. But 
now things have changed. Arbitration has become the method. 
The printers’ union was one of the first organizations of work- 
ingmen to consider arbitration the proper way. It was after 
a conference of representatives of the printers’ union and rep- 
resentatives of your organization that the men now employed in 
the book and job offices of the country are enjoying the nine- 
hour day with ten hours’ pay. And I have failed to hear a 
word of disapproval expressed by either of the parties to the 
contract. Organized capital and organized labor are essential 
to each other. We must have both, but by a closer affiliation 
as in events of this kind I hope to see both working hand in 
hand for the best interests of the printing craft. An occasion 
of this kind is a most fitting one to speak of the apprentice- 
ship system as it exists in the newspaper office. A boy that 
enters a newspaper office to-day virtually learns nothing about 
the business. The pace in the newspaper office has become 
such that he is not in any position to acquire any opportunity. 
This is to be remedied only in one way — by those controlling 
the book and job offices. Your workmanship must be of a 
superior class. Your work at the present day is mostly done 
as in former years; the same as before the coming of the type- 
setting machine. The opportunities afforded the apprentice 
are the same, and sooner or later the newspaper man must look 
to the manager of the book office for the printer, and the 
printer of to-day looks to you to keep the art the art that it 
has been. I should very much like to see a meeting of all the 











printers of the city, where the views of each might be expressed 
on matters pertaining to the craft, where each and every man 
would get up and say what he thought was for the best inter- 
ests of all. Such meetings could be held and I am certain 
would result for the best interest of all.” 

Hon. J. Stearns Cushing, president of the Boston Typoth- 
ete, was introduced as a man who had worked up from the 
case and now was proprietor of the largest composing-room 


in the country outside of the Government Printing-office. His 
subject was, “ Codperation.” He was followed by Rev. Dr. 
Ferris, who responded to the toast, “ The Right Type.” The 


Reverend Doctor said the right type of man was like the 
right printing-type. He was not as small in his ways as the 
brilliant or diamond type, nor as conceited as great primer, 
but he was the happy medium. 

Prof. Edward B. Reed responded to the toast, “ Yale Uni- 
versity and the Art Preservative.” He began with the remark 
that editors are to be feared, and as an instance of this, told the 
following story: “A friend of mine who had at one time to 
leave this city went to live in Litchfield and in his lonely hours 
decided to record his feelings in verse. So he wrote the verses, 
entitled ‘Why Do I Live?’ and sent them to the editor of a 
country paper. In a short time he received a note which read 
like this: ‘ Dear Sir,—You live because you mailed the verses 
to this office and did not deliver them in person.’” He said 
what was needed in this country was a university press as 
existed at Cambridge and Oxford, England. 

George C. Woodruff, of the Litchfield Enquirer, was the 
next speaker. He expatiated on “ Our Country Cousins.” 

C. S. Morehouse followed with telling of the inception of 
the Typothete movement in Connecticut, and said it was owing 
to the persistency of Mr. Lee that the movement was a success. 

W. H. Barnard, of Hartford, supplemented the remarks of 
Mr. Walsh in advocating a better apprenticeship system. 
Speeches by J. Clarence Hill, of Athol, and Col. C. W. Pickett, 
closed the exercises. 


CELEBRATION AT ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 


Atlanta Typographical Union, No. 48, celebrated Franklin’s 
birthday on Thursday evening, January 16, the occasion being 
a brilliant and very successful one. Speechmaking, musical 
numbers and refreshments were features of the evening, and 
the event came to a climax with a grand ball. Over six hun- 
dred people were in attendance. 

Hon. C. C. Houston, president of the union, delivered the 
address of welcome. “ Ben Franklin, Our Patron Saint,’ was 
the theme of an address by Press Huddleston. Hon. H. H. 
Cabaniss, who was on the program to respond to “ Franklin 
the Printer,” was absent from the city, but a letter from him 
was read to the audience. W. C. Nunemacher spoke on 
“Franklin, the Philosopher.” “The Ladies’ Auxiliary” was 
responded to by Miss Connie Whites, the president. Lucian L. 
Knight, who was to have responded to “ Franklin, the Journal- 
ist,’ was unable to be present, owing to illness in his family. 

A recitation, “How Mrs. Smart Larned to Skate,” was 
given by Mrs. Vance Hunter, a clarinet solo by Marion Conway 
and a barytone solo by C. Marion Hood, with Miss Lula C. 
King, accompanist, each of which was greatly enjoyed. 

The minstrel show was put on at 8 o’clock and continued 
until 9 o’clock, proving one of the most enjoyable features of 
the evening. After the minstrels refreshments were served, 
consisting of coffee, chocolate, sandwiches and cake. Dancing 
was then begun and interest was centered in the ballroom. A 
late hour had arrived when the strains of the last waltz 
ceased and the hall was finally deserted. 

During an intermission in the dancing a beautiful silk quilt 
was drawn for under the auspices of the ladies’ auxiliary. The 
winning number was 231 and was held by John B. Kerr, of the 
Constitution. Many chances were disposed of and the ladies 
realized a neat sum from the drawing. During the serving of 
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refreshments the six-year-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. F. 
Hoffman did a cake walk that proved thoroughly up to date 
and scored a great hit. 


OLD-TIME PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO, 

The Old-Time Printers’ Association gave its seventeenth 
annual banquet in honor of Benjamin Franklin’s birthday at the 
Sherman House, Chicago, January 17, over four hundred with 
their wives and friends being present. Many old-timers who 
have forsaken the printer’s case for other vocations were among 








FRED K, TRACY. 


Toastmaster at the Banquet of the Old-Time Printers’ 
Association, Chicago. 


the guests, the bench, State legislature and city council being 
represented. The principal speaker of the evening was Judge 
Jesse Holdom, whose subject was “Benjamin Franklin, 
Printer.” Fred K. Tracy, president of the association, acted 
as toastmaster. 

Judge Holdom said, in part: “ Franklin is a most interest- 
ing character in American history, for he stands as one of the 
foremost Americans, to whose genius, patriotism and indefat- 
igable labors the fabric of an independent government was 
established, and a nation of free people unparalleled in the 
world’s history was made possible. He was the first distin- 
guished American who was a self-made man in the widest 
interpretation of the word. No history of his or our country 
would be intelligent, with his name, or that which he accom- 
plished, omitted. We venerate his name, and glory in his 
cause. The crown of glory of Franklin’s labors was the part 
he took in the formation of the federal constitution.” 

Mr. Kahler told many incidents of the days when all “ copy’ 
was set up by hand, and he also had some stories to tell of 
the hardships to which the printers of the early days were 
subject. He has not always been a printer, for at one time he 
was alderman for the old Eleventh ward. He said that that 
position was harder than setting type, and so as soon as he had 
filled the office for one term, he gave it up and went back to 
his trade. 

Among the old-time printers who were there was William 
Pigott, who was one of the proprietors of the Republican in 
Chicago in 1865. He is one of those who have left typesetting 
to the younger men, and has gone into the real estate business. 
Another old-timer was Joseph Snow. John Anderson, editor 
of the Skandinaven, who was recently decorated with the Order 
of St. Olaf by the Norwegian Government, and who set type 
in Chicago offices in the early ’40s, was a prominent figure in 
the banquet hall. Another old-timer who was occupied in look- 
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ing after the comfort of the printers and their friends was 
William Mill, secretary of the association. 

After the banquet the younger members enjoyed themselves 
with dancing, while the old-timers told stories of the days of 
fifty years ago. 

A “ STANDARD-LINE” DINNER. 


One of the most successful Franklin dinners this year was 
that tendered by the Inland Type Foundry to its salesmen 
and heads of departments at the Mercantile Club, St. Louis, 
on January 18. While not as large as some of the other cele- 
brations, there was fully as much enthusiasm. The event was 
planned to give the salesmen a chance to see the new building 
into which the foundry had just moved, and at the same time 
get better acquainted with the proprietors and with the other 
people who are selling and making the product. The dinner 
was the ending of a day that had been spent in inspecting the 
plant. The company had invited its salesmen in, paying all 
their expenses and endeavoring in every way to give them a 
pleasant time. It is needless to say that when the party broke 
up each one went away more fully determined to work harder 
for the interests of the house and with a better knowledge of 
the facilities which the founlry possessed. An opportunity 
was also had of obtaining an acquaintance with the social side 
of the employers and others connected with the company. The 
table, arranged in the form of the letter T, was magnificently 
decorated with flowers and ferns, and the menu a most entic- 
ing one. Thirty people sat down to the spread. Carl Schraub- 
stadter, who acted as toastmaster, filled his position most 
acceptably, and every one of the speakers not only gave infor- 
mation in regard_to his own special work, but told it in an 
interesting way. 

The following is a list of the speakers and their topics: 
“The Success of the Inland Type Foundry,” William A. 
Schraubstadter; “Our Growth—‘ Figures Don’t Lie,’” 
Harry E. Weber; “Standard Line and Unit Set,” N. J. 
Werner; “The Chicago Branch,” Frank S. Verbeck; 
“Ohio, the Pivotal State,” W. F. Dougherty; “ The Sales- 
man — Looking from the Other Side,” Frank R. Atwood; 
“The Manufacturing End —It Takes Brains to Make as Well 
as to Sell Type,” Oswald Schraubstadter; “ Our Friends, the 
Enemy — How It Feels to Ride in the Band Wagon,” Louis 
Schauppner; “The Outlook in New York City,” George E. 
Scheffler; “Credit to Whom Credit Is Due,” C. M. Babing- 
ton; “Indiana,” H. R. Ihrie; “The Shipping End,” Harry 
Jameson; “The Youngest Traveling Man,” J. C. Brander; 
“The Type Department,” V. A. Wieda; “New York, the 
Empire State,” J. H. Ramaley; “The City of St. Louis,” 
Joseph N. Weyers. 

Regret was expressed at the absence of Louis Schauppner, 
of the Chicago branch, who was detained in that city on 
account of illness. His toast was responded to in a “ bumper,” 
amid loud applause. 


DAYTON (OHIO) TYPOTHET. 


The entertainment committee of the Dayton Typothetz, 
Messrs. H. R. Groneweg, Rev. W. R. Funk, W. C. Kette, 
L. G. Reynolds and R. W. Stoddard, planned and carried out a 
most welcome and pleasant surprise on their fellow members 
by making Friday, January 17, serve the double purpose of the 
annual meeting and the celebration of Benjamin Franklin’s 
birthday anniversary. A few days previous to that date all the 
members were personally urged not to fail to be present at 
the annual meeting, as important business would come before 
the society. When the time came, either because of the urgency 
for their presence, or interest and curiosity to know what was 
to be considered, every member of the Typothetz, to the num- 
ber of thirty-five, was present. 

Mr. Louis Walker, president of the Typothetz, presided at 
the banquet, and after the cigars were brought on he arose and 
made a brief address on the life and labors of Benjamin Frank- 
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lin, concluding his remarks by introducing Hon. Albert Kern, 
who was one of the honored guests of the occasion. 

Mr. Kern delighted those present with a historical account 
of the battle of Gettysburg, illustrated by stereopticon. In 
opening, Mr. Kern feelingly and eloquently alluded to Frank- 
lin as one of the founders of this republic, the unity of which 
this great battle had tended to solidify and preserve, and his 
address and the illustrations accompanying it were as thor- 
oughly enjoyed as the banquet which preceded it. 

There never was a meeting of the Dayton Typothete that 
was so successful, or that was so conducive to general good 
feeling. A prominent member of the society said that it ought 
to be annually repeated, and extended and expanded so as to 
enable such Typothetze members as chose to do so to bring in 
or invite their compositors, pressmen and other employes. He 
thought such an idea carried into practice would do more to 
induce and establish good feeling and understanding between 
employers and employes, and prevent or mitigate trouble with 
the unions, than almost any other single influence. 





THE WAY TO WEALTH. SOME MAXIMS OF POOR 
RICHARD. 


Little strokes fell great oaks. 

A word to the wise is enough. 

The cat in gloves catches no mice. 

God helps them that help themselves. 

At a great pennyworth pause a while. 

One to-day is worth two to-morrows. 

Constant dropping wears away stones. 

Drive thy business; let not that drive thee. 

Keep thy shop and thy shop will keep thee. 

Many have been ruined by buying good pennyworths. 

Industry pays debts, while despair increaseth them. 

Sloth makes all things difficult, but industry all easy. 

Never leave that till to-morrow which you can do to-day. 

Not to oversee workmen is to leave them your purse open. 

By diligence and patience the mouse ate in two the cable. 

The eye of a master will do more work than both his hands. 

Laziness travels so slowly that Poverty soon overtakes him. 

Want of care does us more damage than want of knowledge. 

Beware of little expenses. A small leak will sink a great ship. 

Industry need not wish, and he that lives upon hopes will die 
fasting. 

Early to bed and early to rise makes a man healthy, wealthy 
and wise. 

Buy what thou hast no need of and ere long thou shalt sell thy 
necessaries. 

Diligence is the mother of good luck, and God gives all things 
to industry. 

In the affairs of this world men are saved not by faith but by 
the want of it. 

Plow deep while sluggards sleep, and you shall have corn to 
sell and to keep. 

The sleeping fox catches no poultry. There will be sleeping 
enough in the grave. 

But dost thou love life? Then do not squander time, for that 
is the stuff life is made of. 

Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than labor wears; while the 
used key is always bright. 

If time be of all things the most precious; wasting time must 
be the greatest prodigality. 

Lost time is never found again; and what we call time enough 
always proves little enough. 

If you would know the value of money, go and try to borrow 
some; for he that goes a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing. 

Employ thy time well if thou meanest to gain leisure; and 
since thou art not sure of a minute, throw not away an hour. 

A man may, if he knows not how to save as he gets, keep his 
nose all his life to the grindstone and die not worth a groat 
at the last. 
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Secretaries of proofreaders’ societies and others interested in 
the elevation of those engaged in proofreading are invited to send in 
items of news respecting the work in their respective localities. Itis 
intended to make this department the medium whereby Information 
not properly belonging in the department of “ Proofroom Notes and 
Queries” can be introduced and made useful. News from foreign 
societies Is especially desired. Address ali letters intended for this 
column to James T. Elliott, 3744 Sixty-fourth street, Chicago, U.S. A. 


Tue London Association of Correctors of the Press is 
just now in a ferment of agitation as to whether the presence 
of ladies is desired at a contemplated dinner. Brother Ran- 
dall, evidently appreciating the importance of the situation, has 
issued the following appeal: “ The stewards will be glad to 
receive expressions of opinion from members as to the desir- 
ability of ladies being present at the dinner.” Surely a unani- 
mous vote in the affirmative can be the only possible result. 
The London association has a most creditable system of admin- 
istering to the wants of its indigent and aged, and members 
who are helpless through unfortunate circumstances do not 
appeal in vain to the organization. Its method of increasing 
the fund for this purpose and the manner of its distribution 
will be taken up later. 


I AM in receipt of several letters from various large eastern 
cities seeking information as to the proper steps to pursue in 
organizing a society of proofreaders. Particularly is this true 
of New York city. One would naturally assume and be par- 
doned for the assumption, that a city of such magnitude, and 
one, too, whose denizens are so thoroughly en rapport with 
its greatness, would have such a society, and one, too, of such 
importance and weight as to justify a degree of leadership as 
would be second to none but the Chicago Society of Proof- 
readers. However, to all anxious and interested inquirers 
permit me to say that every possible assistance will be ten- 
dered in the inauguration of associations of proofreaders, as 
I believe it a move in the right direction and one that should 


have been agitated and carried to its logical conclusions many, , 


many years ago. I trust I will not be deemed unduly optimistic 
if I advance the proposition, that in ten years, or less, every 
city in the country will have a society of proofreaders, and 
that the annual convention, probably growing therefrom, 
doubtless international in character, will be one of the intel- 
lectual events of the year. Out of these meetings will come 
men of large mentality — men whose opportunity has arrived; 
and who dares say that such do not exist to-day and will not 
be in evidence when those more propitious times arrive? Let 
us organize! Let us organize! 


Miss Mary L. ALLEN, president of the Boston Proof- 
readers’ Association, in a recent letter, says that the Asso- 
ciation, at the beginning of this its seventh year, was favored 
with an address from Mr. John Wilson, formerly of the 
University Press, Cambridge. Out of the fruits of half a 
century’s experience as master printer, he presented a very 
instructive and enjoyable paper on “The Importance of the 
Proofreader.” Mr. Wilson does not consider the proofreader’s 
duty done when he has made the proof conform literally to 
copy, but strongly maintains that he should read intelligently 
enough to be able to assist the author by pointing out the lat- 
ter’s oversights. The presence of a number of readers who had 
formerly worked under Mr. Wilson gave the occasion a very 
pleasant social character. At the next meeting Miss Mary Tay- 
lor Falt, of Gloucester, Massachusetts, read a paper describing 
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Rudyard Kipling’s visit to that town. She related several 
entertaining anecdotes, and read with much spirit a scene from 
“Captains Courageous,” and also discussed in some detail the 
merits of that book as viewed by the townsmen and fishermen. 
On December 9 the association held a whist party, which gave 
the members an opportunity of enjoying a little of each other’s 
society and put some money into the treasury. Another party 
is promised in the near future. The Boston proofreaders are 
making marked progress with their association and have sev- 
eral surprises in store for their colleagues in other cities, 
mention of which will be made in this department at the proper 
time. 





EARLY AMERICAN BOOK -PLATES. 


Charles Dexter Allen, in a copiously illustrated paper on 
“The Appeal of the Book-Plate” in the Century, tells of the 
work of the early American workers in this antiquarian and 
artistic field. 

One of the most interesting branches of the study of old 
book-plates opens before us in the work of the early Amer- 
ican engravers, several of whom were self-taught in the art 
of engraving on copper. Foremost among these was Nathaniel 
Hurd, born in Boston in 1730. From thirty to fifty plates 
by Hurd are known, most of them being for New England- 
ers. Hurd was a very fair engraver, but did not display great 
ability as a designer. A more notable man in the history of 
the country, Paul Revere, also engraved book-plates. He, too, 
was a Boston lad, born five years later than Hurd. Brought 
up to the trade of the goldsmith, he had no instructor in 
engraving on copper. Not over half a dozen plates by his 
hand are known. Joseph Callender, another Bostonian by 
birth, made something over a score of book-plates, distin- 
guished from the work of Hurd and Revere by having other 
than armorial features. In Connecticut worked Amos Doo- 
little, whose plates have a decidedly literary flavor. Many of 
his plates were for libraries and college societies. Alexander 
Anderson, the first American wood engraver (sometimes called 
the “American Bewick”), was born in New York. At the 
age of twelve he tried, with the blade of a pocket knife, to 
engrave on copper pennies rolled thin. In this way he made 
his first plate—a head of Paul Jones—the first impression 
being made with red paint, in a rude press of Anderson’s 
own contrivance. In 1793 his first wood-block was cut. Only 
a few book-plates by Anderson are known. The Apprentices’ 
Library of New York and the library of Columbia College 
have plates by him. These were engraved on copper, and are 
signed. He apparently made very few book-plates on wood. 
John Pintard, the founder of the New York Historical Soci- 
ety, had such a plate, and it bears Anderson’s name. 





AN INDIAN TERRITORY MAGAZINE. 


Twin Territories, a magazine for Indians, published at 
Muskogee, Indian Territory, is edited by Ora V. Eddleman, 
a Cherokee Indian. Miss Eddleman is said to be the only 
woman of her race to occupy such a position. She is twenty 
years old and writes under the name of Mignon Schreiber for 
a number of periodicals. Her paper contains thirty-two pages, 
and is filled with contributions by people of her own race. It 
comprises fiction and articles on the social and political inter- 
ests of the red man. Much of the material is gathered by 
Miss Eddleman in the homes of the Indians and at their 
councils.— Chicago Record-Herald. 





WANTS TO BE KEPT ON THE LIST. 


Please find enclosed one year’s subscription to your valu- 
able publication. Do not take my name off the list at any time, 
for I could not do without THE INLAND Printer.—H. J. Hol- 
ness, Ballston Spa, New York. 
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The purpose of this department Is to candidly and briefly criti- 
clze specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of 
specimens submitted makes It necessary that all comments shall be 
brief, and no discourtesy Is intended In the seeming bluntness of 
adverse criticlsms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must 
alve notice that they desire only favorable mention, and should 
thelr specimens not deserve praise no comment whatever will be 
made. Samples intended for review under this head should be 
malled to this office flat, and plainly marked on corner “ Alpha.” 


Dawson, Hockley, England, comes a dainty little 
Tue INLAND PRINTER returns thanks for same. 


From Charles F. 
Christmas greeting. 

EK. L. Srour, Greensboro, North Carolina.—The blctter and envelope 
which you submit are very good specimens of composition and presswork. 
We think, however, that if the name of the firm were made more promi- 
nent it would be an improvement. 

Bert HowpesHett, the Spooner (Wis.) Advocate.—The card sub- 
mitted would look better if you had omitted the rule and ornament in the 
panels and spread the lettering to fill the same. The same criticism 
applies to the envelope corner card. 

From Riesling Brothers, 504 Willis avenue, New York, a pretty 
Thanksgiving circular in brown and red on buff deckle-edged stock; also 
a “ Tribute to the Memory of Our Beloved President ’’—a neat booklet 
printed in black, with purple border, the composition and presswork on 
which are both excellent, making a valuable souvenir. 

A LARGE package of advertising cards in colors, blotters, booklets, cir- 
culars, etc., has reached us from Barnhart & Swasey, San Francisco, 
California. Design and execution, selection and combination of colors 
are truly artistic, and the excellence of the work shows that careful 
supervision is exercised in all departments. Some of the blotters should 
prove excellent trade-bringers. 

Harr & ZuGELDER, manufacturers of printers’ rollers, roller compo- 
sition and flexible glue, Rochester, New York, are sending to printers 
this year a leather-bound memorandum book and calendar for 1902. 
It includes the population of the various cities, information in reference 
to postage, and a number of other valuable matters. It is a permanent 
advertisement and very acceptable. 

Joun Royte & Sons, Paterson, New Jersey, have issued the usual 
pocket memorandum and calendar for 1902. The maps of the various 
countries in colors add much to the value of this book, and the usual 
information concerning postage, census, statistics, etc., will prove accept- 
able. Royle routers, saws, bevelers, etc., are mentioned, so that the 
business of the house may not be forgotten. 

Tue Beck Engraving Company, 147 North Tenth street, Philadelphia, 
is sending out a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ Just Girls,” the pictures being made 
by the three-color half-tone process. There are girls at golf, at the 
seashore, hunting, yachting, etc. Information is given concerning prices 
of duplicate plates made of the size shown, as well as in larger sizes. 
It is a book which every printer should have. Send for one. 

A Frew samples of printing from fine plates, both line and half-tone, 
reached us from Gatchel & Manning, engravers, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. There are plates printed in monotone, in duograph and 
by the three-color process, and in all superior workmanship, both in the 
The color tones 


have 


mechanical and artistic departments is very evident. 
and register of plates are perfect, making pictures that are a pleasure to 
look at. 

Tue Daily Ledger, 
home, and has issued a neat folder telling of its growth and progress, 
which is a neat piece of composition and presswork. A pamphlet telling 
of the development of Birmingham has been prepared by the editorial 
force of the Ledger, which will no doubt be appreciated by all who are 
interested in the welfare and development of this enterprising city of the 


Birmingham, Alabama, has moved into a new 


South. It is an attractive piece of work. 

Epwarp L. MrciLt, patentee and manufacturer of gauge pins, feed 
guides, ete., New York, sends a sheet describing Megill’s new ‘‘Auto- 
matic.”’ It is run in two colors so as to show the accuracy of register. 
At each side of the circular are parallel rules placed about a six-to-pica 
lead apart. These are run in black and red and show a fine white line 
between the red and black the full length of the rules. It is a severe 
test of perfection in register and speaks well for the device. 
with the Herald, Fairport, New York. 
an ambition to do better things, which 


Roscor FE. Haynes, The 


samples submitted by you show 
we have no doubt you will accomplish when you get a line of up-to-date 
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material to practice on. By closely observing the latest styles, as shown 
in THe INLAND PRINTER advertisements, and in the ‘‘ Job Composition ” 
department, you will no doubt soon be found in the front ranks of 
artistic compositors. The presswork on the samples could be improved 
upon. 

Tue Official Annual of the Photoengravers Union, No. 19, of Mil- 
waukee, with a cover printed on butchers’ paper, in red and black ink, 
commemorates the ‘“ hard times smoker” given by that organization. 
The officers of the union are: Charles Wiechering, president; Fred H. 
Herman Streissguth, treasurer; Edwin W. Roth, 
sergeant-at-arms; Casper Scheuerman, 

White, chairman executive board. 


Fish, vice-president; 
Carpenter, 
assistant sergeant-at-arms; N. F. 
Tue Ault & Wiborg Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has recently sent 
out a striking poster showing the uses to which some of its inks may be 
put. The design is of Indian character, with strong effects produced by 
the use of flat tint-blocks run in red, blue, yellow, brown, olive and 
other shades. The designing and engraving were by George T. Doughty 
Engraving Company, St. Louis, Missouri. The work is well printed, 
showing clearly the general character of inks intended for letterpress 


secretary; Thomas 


poster printing. 

A proGRAM of the twenty-second annual reunion of the Ancient and 
Accepted Scottish Rite in the Valley of Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, 
printed by Robert Duncan & Co., of Hamilton, is a pamphlet of forty- 
four pages and cover, 6% by 8% inches, printed on heavy enameled 
stock, with tinted scroll border on each page. The cover is of parch- 
ment paper, embossed with the seal of the order, in gold. The whole is 
tied with broad white silk ribbon, and makes a handsome souvenir of a 
memorable occasion. 

Putte Ruxton, New York, has issued a pamphlet showing ‘‘ Dark 
Cover Printing Inks.’’ The booklet is made of rough cover paper of 
various dark shades, on which engraved illustrative designs are printed 
in combinations of colors most suited to the color of the stock. Great 
taste has been exercised in the selection of the designs, all of which are 
very attractive, and some very unique. As a vehicle for setting forth 
the printing qualities of Ruxton’s inks it is undoubtedly a_ success. 
Printers should send for a copy. 

A PACKAGE of samples of commercial work from the office of I. N. 
Jones & Son, of Richmond, Virginia. The composition is by H. E. Bur- 
nett, and is very artistic in conception and execution. The engraving 
on the society stationery was done in the engraving department of the 
firm, under the supervision of J. Warren Booker, the clearness and beauty 
of which is very striking. Such work should not fail to keep the various 
departments of I. N. Jones & Son constantly employed, for it must cer- 
tainly be thoroughly appreciated by all lovers of the beautiful in printing. 


Tue Tympalyn Company, Boston, Massachusetts, sends a sample 
section of a tympalyn used on a press in the office of Berwick & Smith, 
the Norwood Press, Norwood, Massachusetts. This was cut from a tym- 
palyn put on the press July 22, 1899, and taken off December 12, 1901. 
The blanket had accordingly been in use about twenty-nine months, and 
was still serviceable at the time of its removal. The Tympalyn Company 
states that it has recently had returned from one of its customers 
another tympalyn that had been in use on a press for over twenty-two 
months. 

From H. F. Moeller, general passenger agent, Pere Marquette Rail- 
way, Detroit, Michigan, comes a copy of a handsome photograph called, 
“On the Pere Marquette River,” a fishing scene on the line of that 
road, which will appeal to the heart of every true fisherman. It is so 
realistic that one can almost imagine he is standing beside the fisherman 
Under ‘ Business Notices,” in this issue of THE INLAND 
Those who wish one 
cents for the 


on the log. 
PRINTER, appears mention of this photograph. 
can secure it by writing Mr. Moeller, and enclosing 25 
postage. 

Tue daily and semi-weekly Saratcgian, published at Saratoga Springs, 
New York, issued a supplement with its regular issue of December 14, 
1901, which consisted of eight large pages printed on heavy enameled 
stock, in blue-black and brown, illustrated with half-tones, featuring a 
sewage-disposal planti The composition and make-up are very artistic, 
plenty of white space being given between type and cuts, and the press- 
work is very good. We do not see that it could have been improved in 
any particular, and is a work of which the Saratogian and its pub- 
lishers may justly feel proud. 

Tue W. F. Hall Printing Company, Chicago, has favored THe 
INLAND PRINTER with a copy of its specimen book of type. The work 
is entitled, ““A Book of Printing Types,’ the matter being printed only 
one side of the leaf, and each page having a parallel rule border in red, 
with the emblem of the printing company in the corner. The type is of a 
character suited for up-to-date work, and none of the old-fashioned 
fancy or shaded letters are to be found in the work. The. book is neatly 
bound and has cover of tasty design. We understand that Mr. E. M. 
Colvin is responsible for its tasty appearance. 

Tut Barta Press, Boston, Massachusetts, is well known for the 
excellence of its productions, but we think the two samples of printing 
recently received excel in beauty anything heretofore sent out by this 
house. One is entitled ** Kellogg's Lists,’ and is a pamphlet or cata- 
logue printed with tinted background, with rulework borders in exquisite 














taste. The engraved front cover is a marvel of beautiful and intricate 
scrollwork. The other pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Nectars,” is printed on fine 
enameled stock, with beautiful half-tone illustrations, and front cover 
in three colors. Composition, presswork and binding are all of the 
highest quality. 


On page 593 of the January issue reference was made to two books 
printed by Redfield Brothers, New York. In a letter from Frank Pres- 
brey, of the Frank Presbrey Company, we are informed that credit for 
the work was not properly given. The photographs were all retouched 
and grouped in Mr. Presbrey’s office by their own men, and the sketches 
were made in the same office. The paper was also bought by this firm, 
and the scheme for each book laid out by that house, the printers 
doing the work under the direction of the other company. The litho- 
graphed cover was done by Grignard & Co. THe INLAND PRINTER cheer- 
fully makes this correction. 


Type buying, like Tennyson’s brook, goes on forever. A typefounder, 
however, says the cylinder press is the typefounder’s best friend, so that 
the Campbell Company’s new mailing card, ‘‘ The Hell Box,’’ comes in 
very pat. It points out clearly and directly the cause of the constantly 
replenished ‘“‘ hell-box,” and suggests a remedy in the eccentric lift 
impression mechanism, with the hold-up in the journal boxes of the 
cylinder, found only in the “‘ Century” press. Every progressive printer 
should read the Campbell Company’s mailing cards. They make a man 
think. The card is green on the address side and red on the back. Any 
printer who has not seen one should write for it. 


From W. C. Rinearson, general passenger agent of the Queen & 
Crescent Route, Cincinnati, Ohio, come several pieces of printing 
describing the attractions of that road, and places beyond its line that 
can be reached by it. One of these is a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ From the 
Window,” a description of the scenery and points of historic interest 
as seen from the trains of the Queen & Crescent Route. Another is 
called ‘‘ Florida, Cuba and Puerto Rico,’’ a handbook of the island of 
Cuba. The others describe the famous battlefield of Chickamauga and 
the advantages of the South as a home. Any of these can be obtained 
by writing the passenger department of this railway as above. 


Tue “ Black Diamond Express Monthly” for January has its usual 
attractive three-color cover, a number of interesting illustrations, among 
these being ‘“‘ Winter at Niagara Falls,’ and a goodly amount of matter 
of value to travelers. An article concerning the Whitehaven Sanitarium, 
in the Pocono region of the Blue Mountains, on the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, is illustrated with a view of the temporary quarters already pro- 
vided, and with a full-page illustration of ‘‘ Whitehaven from Home for 
Consumptives.”’ There is considerable grim humor in the latter illustra- 
tion, as the town can be but dimly discerned in the distance, while 
staring one boldly in the foreground are the tombstones of a well-filled 
cemetery. 


Tue Grossman Advertising Agency, New York, has issued a booklet 
entitled ‘‘ The Job That Nobody Wants,” a very handsomely printed 
brochure, with vellum cover printed in blue, red and gold, with half-tone 
illustration in three colors, showing a sawbuck and bucksaw. The pages 
are printed in red and blue, with trailing branches printed in varied tints 
back of the reading matter. A few copies are bound in Japanese wove 
grass covers, illuminated by hand, making a most attractive edition de 
luxe. The burden of the story is that the “ job that nobody wants” is 
the preparation of advertising matter for mercantile and other establish- 
ments —a job that the Grossman Agency is very willing to undertake. 
The booklet is a treasure from an artistic point of view. 


“Tue Commonwealth; An Annual of Australian Art and Literature,” 
a book of ninety-six pages, 814 by 11 inches in size, is very handsomely 
printed on enameled stock, freely illustrated with fine half-tone engrav- 
ings, and containing a number of well-written stories of travel and 
adventure, with criticisms on art and literature. It is a high-class maga- 
zine, that compares favorably with many of the publications so well 
known to us in the United States. The cover is a half-tone reproduc- 
tion of a very artistic modeled design, and the advertisements are in 
up-to-date style of composition. Presswork is excellent. The work was 
done in the office of John Sands, 374 George street, Sydney, New South 


Wales. We thank Mr. Robert Sands for his ‘‘ Hearty Christmas Greet- 
ing and Best Wishes for the New Year,” and cordially reciprocate the 
compliment. 


THE Evening Wisconsin, published at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has 
issued a book of 136 pages, 16 by 21 inches in size, printed on enameled 
stock, entitled ‘‘ Milwaukee.’’ It is descriptive and illustrative of this 
great city of the Northwest, and is a very pretentious production. Each 
page is enclosed in a double-rule border, printed in red, and the type 
used for text is pica Ronaldson. The half-tone illustrations are numerous 
and very fine, many of them being full-page size — 13 by 18 inches. The 
composition is good, such display advertisements as are shown being 
artistic in design. Presswork is very good. The engravings, by the 
Clark Company, are excellent. The book is enclosed in board covers, 
with lithographed design on front page that is very attractive. This 
work, laid on the tables of the prominent hotels of the principal cities 
of the United States, will do a great deal toward familiarizing people 
with this beautiful city and its many attractions, both as a commercial 


center and a pleasure resort. Mr. J. W. Campsie and his able lieu- 
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tenants in the printing and binding departments of the Evening Wiscon- 
sin establishment should feel much satisfaction in the thought that they 
have been able to produce such an admirable specimen of the letterpress 
printers’ art. 


THE new catalogue of the Tympalyn Company, 22 High street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, is unique in a number of ways. In the first place 
it is made up with the “‘ long and short leaf ’”’ idea, the tinted border in 
the right-hand page running over onto the short leaf. Next it has many 
colors, special end sheets, three-color half-tones, methods of make-ready, 
useful information concerning the Tympalyn, and other features. The 
sample of the latest improved Tympalyn accompanying the catalogue 
shows that the product is now made thinner than formerly. Besides this 
it has no air pockets running the entire length of the mat between the 
upper and lower strata of rubber, as in former Tympalyns, but has twine 
of the highest grade running through the spring coils lengthwise, and the 
rubber flowed in as firmly and fully as it is possible to get it; thus, while 
retaining all the virtues of the former Tympalyn, the company has 
added very materially to the strength and durability of the device. One 
of the catalogues will be sent to any one on request. 


TuHoseE who have had an opportunity of examining the recent specimen 
book of Hollister Brothers, Chicago, which is made up of pages from 
catalogues and booklets designed, engraved and printed by this firm, may 
consider themselves fortunate. The idea of the work is to give pros- 
pective customers a chance to see actual jobs which have been done by 
the house, instead of getting up a special circular, which some might 
imagine was printed a little better than the average work. This book 
reproduces covers, title-pages, specimen pages and other printed matter 
in exact facsimile, so that parties may see what the abilities of the 
house are, and the general character of the work that is constantly pass- 








ing through it. The book, which is 12 by 19 inches in size, with fifty 
leaves, deserves all the praise that can be given it. All engaged in its 
production, from the artist who made the designs to the bookbinder who 
put the finishing touches on the cover, are to be congratulated. The 
work is not only useful to those who order catalogues and booklets, but 
printers who desire tasty combinations of 
color on various shades of up-to-date paper stock. The addition of the 
name of the paper used makes the book unusually valuable. The price 
of the work is $5. Hollister Brothers also send a copy of the booklet, 
‘Round Oaks Annual Greeting,” issued by the Round Oak Stove Com- 
pany, and “ California Tours,” issued by the Burlington Route, both of 
which are extremely attractive pieces of printing. It makes one proud 
of his connection with the printing art to see such specimens as these. 


will prove of value to other 


WE have been favored by Hussey & Gillingham, Weymouth street, 
Adelaide, South Australia, by courtesy of a friend, with a copy of a sub- 
scription work issued by them entitled, “‘ History of Adelaide and Vicin- 
ity,’ a book of seven hundred pages, 10 by 12 inches in size, printed on 
“Art Illustration ’’ stock. The work is set in pica, size of type page 
40 by 55 picas. Initials and headpieces were drawn by Hussey & Gil- 
lingham’s own artist, and are a number of beautiful sketches, showing 
the flora, fauna and bird life of South Australia. Numerous half-tone 
illustrations adorn the pages of the work, the engravings for which were 
made by Mr. W. S. Calvert, of Melbourne, Victoria, who has treated the 
subjects in a most artistic manner. The composition throughout the work 
is fine, and the presswork very artistic. “The binding is exceptionally 
strong, being of heavy boards, covered with dark-green alligator-skin 
cloth, with geid stamp deeply impressed on front page in artistic lettering, 
reading ‘‘Adelaide and Vicinity.’”’ The dedicated to His 
Excellency the Governor of South Australia, Lord Tennyson, and is a 
comprehensive history of the settlement, growth and progress of the 
enterprising city at the other side of the world, from the time of its 
until its entrance as 


volume is 


birth as a British province under King William IV., 
a State into the Commonwealth of Australia under King Edward VII. 
As a work of art and historical value this work can not be surpassed, 
and those interested in South Australian colonial matters will find a 
fund of valuable and reliable data therein, related in an entertaining 
manner. The price of the work is £4, or $20, and is without doubt 
worth every cent asked for it, as it must have cost a fortune to produce. 
Messrs. Hussey & Gillingham are to be praised for their enterprise in 








putting such a valuable and attractive work upon the market. As a sam- 
ple of twentieth-century typographic art it is deserving of the most 


prominent place in the front rank of recent publications. 


CALENDARS. 

We have received a number of calendars of various sizes and styles, 
for which we have space only to make mention by name, with short 
description and occasional brief comments, as follows: 

J. L. Shoemaker & Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—Wall calendar, 
printed in black and red; plain bold figures. 

Stone Printing & Publishing Company, Roanoke, Virginia.—Wall 
calendar, with bold figures in red; heading in black and red. 

Ryan & Hart Company, Customhouse place, Chicago.— Card calendar, 
with neatly engraved background; weekly calendar pad in black and red. 


Adam Deist, West Dauphin street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— 
Small wall calendar, in black with white figures; background in blue and 
gold. 


Dando Printing & Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— 
Wall calendar, with figures showing white on black background —a 
good thing for office use. 

J. W. Dolan, Albany, New York.— Neat card calendar, back in light 
and dark blue, red and gold, neat design, well printed; calendar pad in 
black. Useful for office. 

Ye Gryphon Print Shop, Evanston, Illinois.— Small card calendar, 
with black background, on which is mounted half-tone engraving of 
three horses’ heads; very neat. 

John W. Little & Co., Pawtucket, Rhode Island.— Neat card calendar 
for office use, printed in red and black, with good half-tone portrait of 
Mr. Little adorning the background. 

The Evening Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is in the field with a 
large wall calendar that is both ornamental and useful. The printing 
is excellent, both in typography and presswork. 

Dewey-Davis Printing Company, Jamestown, New York.— Neat card 
cal¢ndar, back of black, rough stock, with half-tone portrait of Miss Jane 
English showing through an oval, die-cut opening. 

The Barta Press, Oliver street, Boston, Massachusetts.— Business 
memorandum calendar, printed on fine stock, in black and red, one week 
at each opening. Useful and handy size for the desk. 

Thomas P. Nichols, Market street, Lynn, Massachusetts.— Medium- 
sized wall calendar, back printed in black, photo-brown, gold and silver; 
calendar pad in black and red. Design good, printing excellent. 

Tracy, Gibbs & Co., Madison, Wisconsin.— Desk memorandum calen- 
dar, each page printed and ruled for one week, but with complete calendar 
for the year on left-hand side of calendar. Very useful for business pur- 





poses. 

Franklin Printing & Publishing Company, Atlanta, Georgia.— Full- 
sheet cardboard calendar, in blue and red, on back of which is a large 
half-tone of the company’s establishment, with its staff of employes in the 
foreground. 

J. C. Blair Company, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania.— Calendar on two 
gray cards, each showing six months of the year. Backs illustrated with 
half-tone views of the Juniata river. Neat in design and artistic in 
execution. 

Standard Printing Company, Providence, Rhode Island.—Two calen- 
dars, both models of neatness. The larger is illustrated with a fine half- 
tone view of a “ Rhode Island Wayside,” printed in sepia over a light 
buff tint, making a very effective picture. 

A. T. Brown Printing House, Caxton building, Buffalo, New York.— 
Wall calendar on quarter-sheet board, with fine half-tone of tiger’s head 
printed in tint and sepia for illustration. Calendar pad interleaved with 
ads. of the house —a good idea. The calendar will no doubt be prized 
by its recipients. 

Woodruff Novelty Advertising House, Ravenna, Ohio, submits several 
samples of calendar backs, all half-tones printed in an excellent manner. 
Two of the most unique —the ‘‘ Pumpkinheads ’’— are shown in this 
issue of THE INLAND Printer; the others are equally good, and all are 
excellently well printed. 

The Beacon Press, Boston, Massachusetts.— Neat, dignified calendar, 
printed on white, rough, hand-made stock; background divided into four 
panels, in each of which a monthly calendar is attached — first showing 
being January to April. Calendar black, name of month in red. Very 
neat and attractive from an artistic point of view. 

Springfield Publishing Company, Springfield, Ohio.— Desk stand cal- 
endar, with board back and buff leather face, forming a frame, into which 
is slipped a card calendar for the month of January; this to be replaced 
with a card for February, March, etc., to be furnished by the company 
as the months roll around. Neat and very useful. 

Frederick Pollworth & Brother, Cawker building, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin.— Calendar with black background, on which is mounted a fine 
half-tone engraving, showing an old man playing an accordeon, with a 
little girl dancing to the strains of the music. The work is artistically 
done, and the calendar is worthy of a place in a parlor or lady’s boudoir. 

A. T. De La Mare Printing & Publishing Company, 2-8 Duane street, 
New York, has issued a calendar that is both useful and ornamental. 
Fifty-two cards, each containing a calendar for one week, printed in 
black and red, and ruled off for memoranda for each day, are enclosed 


in an aluminum case. When the top card is filled, or its usefulness has 


passed, it may be transferred to the bottom of the pack, thus keeping the 
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case filled and preserving memoranda for the entire year, making a 
handy reference book as well as a calendar. The De La Mare Company 
is entitled to much credit for originating and issuing such a unique cal- 
endar. 

Electro-Tint Engraving Company, Race street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania.— Black board background, on which name, etc., is printed in gold 
and embossed. Upper half of card shows, enclosed in gold rule frame- 
work, a three-color half-tone engraving of the famous painting, ‘‘ The 
Woman or the Vase.’ The printing is beautifully executed, and the 
calendar will take rank among the artistic productions in this line for 
1902. 

Maine Publishing Company, Waterville, Maine.— Dark gray back, 
with panel cut out, through which is revealed a beautiful half-tone river 
scene. Two panels, one on either side of the illustration, contain mat- 
ter telling of the facilities of the company for furnishing fine printing; 
these are printed in black and white inks. The calendar pad shows white 
figures on a dark gray background. The whole is very artistic in design 
and execution. 

From Bemis Brothers Bag Company, Omaha, Nebraska, comes a 
unique ‘‘Game Bird” calendar, printed on cloth. There are twelve 
leaves, one for each month, every leaf having a different bird illustration 
upon it in colors. The calendar proper is run in brown ink, back of the 
whole design is a light blue tint, and the birds are at the top. It is a 
calendar that can not fail to attract attention and be of advantage in 
advertising the bag business. 

Stettiner Brothers, Duane street, New York.—A collection of fifty- 
two sheets — one for each week in the year — size 11 by 16 inches, with 
blanks for memoranda, printed in red and sage green, with attachments 
for hanging to wall. The front is embellished with half-tone shield, in 
center of which is cut of building in which Stettiner Brothers conduct 
their business. The last sheet shows complete calendars for 1901, 1902 
and 1903. This is one of the most complete calendars for detail that has 
come to us. 

The Taylor, Smith & Taylor Company, potters, East Liverpool, Ohio, 
has kindly forwarded us a copy of an “Art Calendar” gotten out by the 
company. It consists of seven sheets of enameled bristol board, inter- 
leaved with tissue, punched and tied with black-and-white cord. Each of 
six of the boards show a calendar for two months, illustrated with a 
large pen-and-ink drawing depicting incidents in the “‘ course of true 
love.” The drawings are executed with a dash and spirit that make them 
very attractive, and this calendar will no doubt be highly prized by those 
favored ones who received a copy. J. Watson Davis is the artist. The 
Gray Litho Company, New York, did the printing, and the calendar is 
copyrighted by the Taylor, Smith & Taylor Company, from whom copies 
may be obtained at the price of $1. 

The Niagara Paper Mills Company, Lockport, New York, has issued 
a humorous calendar for the month of January. The printing is on a 
sample of navy blue royal melton, in light gray ink and gold, and repre- 
sents a huge punchbowl in center at base, flanked by two policemen in 
sound slumber. Lamp-posts in various degrees of hilarity are scattered 
around in profusion, with the legend, ‘‘ So this is January,” intermingled. 
In the center of this art framework is the calendar, surmounted by this 
gem of poetic fancy, done in “ artistic’’ lettering: 

“The ‘ Lampos’ is a saucy bird, 
Very prone to bunch, 
Especially, I’ve often heard, 
After New Year’s Punch!” 


A year’s calendar after this order would make a very unique collection. 


CREEDS AND TRADES. 

Certain creeds seem to monopolize certain industries. Prac- 
tically all British manufacturers of cocoa, for example, are 
Quakers. Then, in London at any rate, a very large percentage 
of cigar merchants and all the best-known manufacturers of 
Christmas cards are Jews. Whenever a Welshman comes to 
London to seek his fortune it is long odds on his making a pile 
either in the draper’s or drug store business. Irishmen, prob- 
ably owing to the fact that they lack the moneymaking instinct, 
flock to journalism.— London Tatler. 


LITERARY UNDERWRITING. 

One well-known firm of publishers runs a good deal of its 
business on the following lines: It se€ures a popular novelist, 
offers him so much for his next book and then forms a little 
syndicate in the city to share the expense. A new book by a 
popular author is a considerably safer investment than many 
newly discovered gold mines.— Literature. 





I THINK THE INLAND PRINTER is in a class all by itself, 
and has no competitor worth mentioning—C. F. Backmeyr, 
Rees Printing Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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This department Is designed exclusively for business announce- 
ments of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery 
and products recently Introduced for the use of printers and the 
printing trades. Statements published herein do not necessarily 
voice the opinion of this journal. 








Tue Northwestern Novelty Company, Janesville, Wiscon- 
sin, which has made a specialty of advertising rulers and yard 
sticks, will add fans and calendars to its line, and will soon be 
on the market for blanks for these goods. 





THE annual clearing sale of type-high numbering-machines 
is now on. “ Wetter” (old style), $5. “ Wetter” (new style 
— used but a few days), $10. “ Wetter,” 3¢-inch figures, $25. 
“Force,” $5. Particulars of The Bates Machine Company, 
346 Broadway, New York. 





FOR PRINTERS WHO THINK. 


All printers should write to The Owl Press, Burlington, 
Vermont, for folder entitled, “ For Printers Who Think.” See 
their ad. on page 777. : 





NEW STEEL RUN STANDS. 


Attention is called to the advertisement of the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company in this issue. The firm is bringing 
out some new stands which up-to-date printers will appreciate. 
Turn back to page 681 and see if you do not consider them a 
good thing. 





GOLD INK. 

Having met with such success with their new aluminum 
ink, the Berlin Ink & Color Company, Philadelphia, offer 
to the trade a gold ink, which, in the opinion of those who have 
used it, is by far the best yet produced. Some very fine half- 
tone work has been done for them with this gold ink, which 
certainly is a crucial test for it. 





THE BUICK GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES, 
Attention is called to the advertisement of the Buick Man- 
ufacturing Company on page 666 of this issue. This firm 
makes gas and gasoline engines for both stationary and marine 
use. For printing-offices and other establishments in the line 
of the graphic arts they make engines the merits of which are 
worth looking into. 





“PERMEO” INK TABLETS. 


B. B. Anderson, 707 Western Union building, Chicago, has 
recently put on the market a new commodity called “ Permeo ” 
ink-tablets, which will be found valuable for use in the office 
and home. The tablets are intended to be dissolved in water, 
making a combined writing and copying ink that will not mold 
or corrode. The ink rhade by this process is of fine quality 
and of a permanent character. The tablets are packed in 
wooden tubes containing sixteen tablets, and one tablet dis- 
solved in one ounce (two tablespoonfuls) of water makes one 
ounce of ink. All that is necessary is to pour the water into 
the ink well, drop in a tablet, and stir with a pen until the tab- 
let is dissolved. Mr. Anderson is also putting these tablets up 
in small form for use in fountain pens. These are very con- 
venient when traveling, as water can be obtained almost any- 
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where and ink made as needed. The tablets come in all 
colors. A tube of either kind will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents. THE INLAND Printer has tried the tablets 
and can say the ink made by them is satisfactory. 





A HANDSOME PHOTOGRAPH. 


The Pere Marquette Railroad (The Michigan Summer 
Resort Scenic Route) is putting out a platinum print photo- 
graph entitled, “On the Pere Marquette River,” that is a fine 
specimen of photographic art, and one which lovers of art will 
appreciate. The photograph shows a trout fisherman seated 
on a tangle of logs in the river, taking a “ speckled beauty” 
off the hook. The print is 16 by 20 inches in size, handsomely 
mounted ready for framing, and is unmarred by advertising 
signs. Send 25 cents in stamps (to cover cost of packing and 
postage) to H. F. Moeller, G. P. A., Pere Marquette Railroad, 
Detroit, Michigan, and a copy will be sent to any address. 





IMPROVED POWER STEEL DIE PRESS. 


The accompanying cut shows the Buffalo steel die embosser, 
which, with hand inking, does work at a speed of eighteen 
hundred per hour, and with which perfect work is guaranteed. 
The machine is made for large, medium and small dies, the 
speed varying from twelve hundred to eighteen hundred, 





according to size of the die. Circular giving full particulars 
regarding the machine can be obtained by writing the Black- 
hall Manufacturing Company, Buffalo, New York. This firm 
was awarded highest prize at the Pan-American Exposition 
last year. 





GALLY UNIVERSAL PRESSES. 


A well gotten-up catalogue under the above title has 
been issued by the American Type Founders Company, gen- 
eral selling agents of these well-known presses. The pamphlet 
is from the press of Bartlett & Co., New York, which is a 
guarantee that it is a good piece of work. Printers about to 
purchase a press of this description should by all means have 
one of these pamphlets. It can be obtained from any of the 
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branches of the company or by writing direct to M. Gally, 
130 Fulton street, New York. Besides half-tone illustrations 
of the different styles of presses and full description of each, 
the pamphlet contains a number of detailed drawings, show- 
ing the mechanism of the machines, which can not fail to be 
valuable to those about to decide upon a press. The embossed 
cover of the pamphlet is a work of art. 





CARVER & SWIFT STAMPING PRESS COMPANY. 


The Carver & Swift Stamping Press and Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia, whose advertisement appears else- 
where in these pages, announces that it has moved to new 
quarters at the northeast corner of Fifteenth street and Lehigh 
avenue, where it has one of the largest and best equipped 
manufacturing plants in its line. The company has just 
shipped two presses to the Troy Times Art Press, Troy, New 
York. It has also shipped one press to each of the following 
firms: The Woodward & Tiernan Printing Company, The 
Buxton & Skinner Stationery Company, St. Louis, Missouri, 
The Burley C. Hill Company, Monterey, Mexico, and the 
United States Government Printing-office, Manila, Philippine 
Islands. Mr. H. E. Carver is the general manager of the 
company. 





THE BATES MACHINE COMPANY. 





The above illustration represents the new works of The 
Bates Machine Company, of New York. They are located at 
706-708-710 Jamaica avenue, Borough of Brooklyn, Greater 
New York, and claim to have the largest works of this kind 
in this country. There are four buildings besides the main 
building, which are occupied by the machine department, 
nickel-plating plant, forging plant, steam plant and a private 
printing plant. The equipment consists of the most modern 
appliances and the latest improved special tools and machinery. 
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FACSIMILE IMPRESSION. 
Model No. 27 Typographic Numbering-machine is among 
their most successful productions. It is a standard machine, 
which meets with practically every requirement of a job print- 
ing establishment, and insures a degree of accuracy in num- 


bering hitherto unknown. It is, in fact, they claim, absolutely 
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reliable and is employed and highly recommended by all large 
users of such mechanism, here and in all parts of the world. 
Few investments are as quickly returned, for the saving 
equals the cost after a few weeks’ use, while the character of 
the impressions is infinitely superior to that of any hand or 


paging machine. The ease with which it is taken apart for 





cleaning is truly remarkable, as the view here shown indi- 
cates. It is not necessary to remove even a single screw, and 
the whole operation is accomplished in one minute. The 
plunger, which is a steel forging, is geared direct to the pawl 
swing. The large non-breaking main spring is centrally 
located between two tool-steel guides, and the side plates 
(without screws) are instantly removable. These points of 
construction are of vital importance and can not be too highly 
commended. If desired, these machines are furnished with 
steel letter-slides for the 
plungers, skipping unit-wheels 
for check work, and the move- 
ments are made to number 
backwards instead of advanc- 
ing in consecutive order. Spe- 
cial attachments are provided 
for Harris presses, numbering 
consecutively, in duplicate and 
repeat, or repeating twenty-five 
or fifty times and advancing 
automatically. 

Model No. 29 is another 
highly successful machine for 
numbering cash sales books. It 
possesses all the advantages of 
design as the Model No. 27, but is made to operate from 1 to 
50, or 100, repeating automatically, and is also made to number 
backwards. 

Model No. 31 is made with figures 
from one-quarter to one inch in height, 

successfully in Gordon 1 2 
presses by mortising the bed. 

The output of The Bates Company 
comprises some forty different models in all, which are fully 
protected by United States and foreign letters-patent. In the 
manufacture of this entire line as high a standard is main- 
tained as the best materials, improved facilities and the most 
skilful workmanship can produce. Every machine made is 
fully guarantced, and full particulars will be sent upon applica- 
tion. Their machines are carried in stock by all branches of 
the American Type Founders Company, Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler, Golding & Co., Toronto Type Foundry Company, 
J. L. Morrison Company, and by large dealers everywhere. In 
Europe the company maintains its own office at 2 Cooper street, 
Manchester, England, and agencies at 15 Tudor street, London, 
E. C.; 119 Rue Reaumur, Paris; 108 Hedderichstrasse, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main; 82 Pitt street, Sydney, Australia, and 135 
Calle Ahumada, Santiago de Chile. The main offices are at 
346 Broadway, New York. 





and is used 
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TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Gilbert G. Davis, 38-44 Front street, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, offers three cash prizes amounting to $50, open to all 
amateur photographers, for the best photographic subject for 
reproduction for calendar, blotter and other commercial pur- 
poses. The first prize is $25, second prize $15, and third prize 
$10. The photographs are to be judged not only upon their 
artistic merit, but also as to their suitability for the above 
purposes. The terms and conditions are as follows: Compe- 
tition closes March 1, 1902, when all photographs must be in 
the hands of Mr. Davis. Name and address must be plainly 
marked on a separate card, not on the photographs. Minimum 
size 4 by 5 inches. The right to make reproductions from the 
negatives winning prizes will belong exclusively to Mr. Davis. 
All prints submitted become his property, but no claim will be 
made for any negative except the prize pictures. 





THE JAENECKE IMPS. 

The sixth of the series of “ Jaenecke Imps” inserts appears 
in this issue. These sheets grow more interesting as each is 
presented, and the series, when complete, will be one of the 
most striking sets of ink-house specimens that has ever been 
Particular attention is called to the colors in this 


printed. 
The combina- 


sheet that have not appeared in previous ones. 
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tion of colors used on the insert is made up of the following 
inks, which will be found in their specimen book: Brilliant 
Green Light, No. 6549; Violet Lake Medium, No. 7985; Deep 
Yellow, No. 6598; and Brilliant Carmine, No. 8032. The ink 
used on the back of insert is their Satin Ink No. 3. The work 
was done on a Miehle two-revolution press on polychrome 
paper, made by Louis De Jonge & Co., New York city. We 
also show on this page a reproduction of a calendar which 
the firm is sending out to its customers. It will be welcomed 
by all of them. 





NEW TYPE FACES FOR FEBRUARY. 


The Keystone Type Foundry, Philadelphia, shows a new 
lettér called Encore Extended. It is made in thirteen sizes, 
from 6-point to 72-point, works well either in a cap line or 
upper and lower case, and will be found a serviceable letter. 

H. C. Hansen, Boston, presents the Buffalo and Buffalo 
Outline series. The Buffalo is made in ten sizes, and the 
Buffalo Outline in seven sizes. This face, while somewhat 
similar to others on the market, will undoubtedly meet with 
much favor. 

A. D. Farmer & Son Type Founding Company offers Chat- 
ham Old Style, made in eleven sizes, from 6-point to 72-point, 
in upper and lower case. It is a letter that speaks for itself. 

While the Inland Type Foundry has no specimen page 


proper, its double-page advertisement in this issue shows its 
new letter, the Rogers. This is an original and stylish job face, 
getting away from many now in use. It is anticipated the letter 
will meet with a good sale. 

The American Type Founders Company show the Roy- 
croft Old Style. This is a striking addition to that class of 
rugged type faces so much in demand at the present time. 
It is cast complete in all sizes from 6-point to 120-point. The 
four-page showing of this letter displays it to good advantage. 





ADDITIONAL SIZES OF TIFFANY TEXT. 
The American Type Founders Company has found it nec- 


essary to cut larger sizes of their Tiffany Text series, and 


following is shown the 24-point size, which is now ready. This 

f eA aad a ad Cc rs { 
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letter is a close imitation of the best work of the steel and 
copperplate engravers. It has certainly proved to be a “ pop- 


ular American type face.” 





SOMETHING NEW IN PRINTERDOM. 


Mr. Paul Nathan, of the Lotus Press, who has for years 
devoted his energies to the improvement of the conditions 
existing in the printing business, has found a way that will 
bring greater practical results to the struggling printer than 
anything heretofore devised. Mr. Nathan has earned a com- 
petency in the printing business and has retired from its activ- 
ities. 

He is now a printers’, electrotypers’ and bookbinders’ 
broker. His business is the buying and selling of plants, the 
getting of partners and securing capital for those who are 
handicapped for want of sufficient capital to keep pace with 
the possibilities of their business, and the incorporating of 
companies in the printing business and allied trades. 

No one is better fitted to successfully carry on a business 
of this kind. Mr. Nathan is favorably known throughout 
printerdom, has been a frequent contributor to these columns, 
and is the author and publisher of “ How to Make Money in 
the Printing Business,” a useful book for printers, and one 
that is having a large sale. He knows the disadvantages that 
many printers are laboring under, and he knows the meager 
profits that prevail. 

One of the causes for the cutting of prices is the shortness 
of money. This shortness of money makes the printer an 
easy prey for the dickering customer who knows his necessity. 
He cuts his price and accepts the job at a figure that barely 
pays running expenses; he has to do most of the work him- 
self so as to come out whole, frequently doing work that could 
be hired for ten or twelve dollars a week; and neglecting 
trade that could be secured if he had the time to look after 
it. Here is one of the first causes of low prices in the print- 
ing business. 

With sufficient capital to carry on business properly, such 
a plant could be made profitable. Profitable for the printer, 
profitable for an investor, and a benefit to the trade at large. 
Investors put their money into other lines of trade at a fair 
rate of interest and they would just as gladly do so with 
printers if they had the same assurance of security that they 
have in other lines. 

Another thing that injures the printing business is the 
forced sale of a fair-sized plant. At such a sale the plant is 
usually broken up in such a manner as to create half a dozen 
competitors where only one existed before. If the plant could 
be destroyed or put on a healthy basis, it would be a benefit 
to all. While its destruction is impracticable, it is possible 
to find a purchaser, or to form a company willing to pay a 
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reasonable price (far more than it would bring at auction). 
The result of this would be that the person selling would get 
a better price, the buyer would get full value for his investment, 
and the trade would be benefited by keeping the plant intact 
and putting it on a healthy footing. 

And why should not this be possible in the hands of Mr. 
Nathan? There are lots of people looking for an opportunity 
to invest, whose limited capital is not sufficient to safely start 
a new business. It is far better for them to invest in an estab- 
lished business than to begin at the bottom of the ladder. If 
a larger plant is for sale it is always possible to bring together 
several investors whose combined capital would be sufficient 
to purchase it. 

Mr. Nathan has the confidence of the printing fraternity ; 
he has earned a reputation for business acumen and integrity, 
and has the endorsement of the best printers in the United 
States; he has carefully planned his new undertaking, and 
there is every reason to believe that he will be very successful 
and that his success will benefit the entire trade. He has our 
Attention is called to his advertisement on 


best wishes. 


another page. 





THE NEW “DOUBLE-TONE” INKS. 


At the New York office of the Sigmund Ullman Company 
our representative was recently shown some advance sheets 
of a specimen book, which this firm is about to issue, of a new 
line of printing-inks, which are such a decided and radical 
improvement over what has heretofore been possible to pro- 
duce, that they are bound to awaken immediate and intense 
interest in the trade. 

These new inks, which are called “ double-tone” inks, 
while they print practically black in solids, heavy line work‘and 
type, show a secondary tone or shade wherever they appear on 
fine half-tone work. These secondary shades may be maroon, 
photo-color, sepia, olive, green, blue, purple, etc., as desired, 
thus producing practically the effect of two colors with one 
impression wherever half-tones are used in connection with 
type or other solid work. The color effect may also vary in 
intensity, that is, it may be nearer the black or the secondary 
shade, as wanted. The actual result on half-tones is very 
similar to that produced by printing black over a color or 
tint, but in addition gives a peculiar softness and stereo- 
scopic effect impossible to produce in any other way. 

Heretofore colored or tinted blacks have been made by 
combining black inks with lakes or pigments. The enormous 
difference in the tinctorial strength of black inks and colored 
inks is such that a very large proportion of the colored ink 
was necessarily used to show a decided color result, thus sub- 
tracting from the intensity of the effect. The “ double-tone” 
inks, however, contain the full complement of lampblack, the 
color effect being produced in an entirely different manner, 
the system being to some extent dependent upon the material 
of the paper itself, which is utilized, and adds, -instead of 
subtracting, as heretofore, to the intensity of the ink. 

It will, therefore, readily be seen that the “ double-tone ” 
inks will be of the utmost importance to the printer, the paper 
manufacturer, the maker of half-tones, and to the publisher, 
as they will undoubtedly inerease the production of half-tone 
printing, as the work done with them will show a softness, 
brilliancy and intensity hitherto unattainable. 

The chemists of the Sigmund Ullman Company have been 
at work on these inks for some months, and the firm has 
therefore been practically ready to place these inks on the 
market for some time, but before doing so, it was desired not 
only to produce something which would be novel and a great 
improvement on the past, but also to make inks which would 
in addition be as nearly perfect in every way as the present 
state of science would permit, and it is safe to say that this 
has been accomplished. The “double-tone” inks and the 


half-tone black inks that are made by this process have 
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received the most rigid and skeptical scrutiny of some of the 
best printers and pressmen, and have been found to be in every 
respect eminently satisfactory in all their working qualities, 
which includes the consistency of the ink, drying, high finish, 
etc. In fact, the verdict has been that these inks are remark- 
ably free from all defects to which the old-style inks have 
necessarily been subject. 

In connection with the above, it will no doubt interest the 
trade to learn that these “ double-tone” inks can be furnished 
at prices which compare very favorably with the old-style inks, 
in spite of their vast superiority; thus enabling printers to use 
them on every class of work, which will no doubt give a great 
impetus to printing of this kind. Besides the highest grade 
of these inks, which is made for half-tone work on coated 
papers, there are other grades suitable for cheaper classes of 
work on calendered, machine-finished paper, etc., and still 
another grade for use on cylinder presses, and also perfecting 
presses, suitable for newspapers, supplements, etc. 

As mentioned above, the Sigmund Ullman Company is at 
present preparing a specimen book of the “ double-tone” inks 
and their new half-tone blacks, ‘and it was intended to pub- 
lish nothing in regard to these inks until they were ready to 
send out these specimen books. Our representative, however, 
recognizing that the facts above stated are of such vital impor- 
tance to the trade, succeeded in obtaining permission from the 
Sigmund Ullman Company to give them to the public, and 
we would state that we expect in a future issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER to show some work done with these inks, either in 
inserts or some other shape, by which time the Sigmund UIl- 
man Company will probably also be ready to furnish specimen 
books. 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We will receive want advertisements for THe INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the ‘‘ Situations Wanted ’”’ department; or 80 cents for 20 
words or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of the 
other headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the 
order to insure insertion in current number. The Insertion of ads. 
received later than the 20th of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. 








BOOKS. 


AMERICAN agg as Benger gf 20 cents a copy, $2 a year. Publicity 
for Printers, $1. 33 specimens of Job Composition, 50 
cents. Send to J. LY! DE oswat D, 150 Nassau street, New York. 


BOOK OF DESIGNS FROM TYPE, by Ed S. Ralph. We have secured 

the entire edition of this book, w hich was so popular a short time ago, 
and will fill orders at the old price of 50 cents, postpaid, as long as the 
books last. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, con- 

taining 230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by THE 
InLanpD Printer, the result of which was announced in May, 1899. gel 
tains in addition to the designs, the decisions of the judges, and i 
valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY 


CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume_II, 

containing 128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by THE 
INLAND Printer, the result of which was announced in October, 1899. 
Contains in addition to the designs the decisions of the judges and names 
of contestants, and is a valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 
cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of | design- 

ing and illustrating in connection with typography. Containing com- 
plete instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the 
beginner, as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, editor 
of the Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. 
240 pages; cloth, $2, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


ELECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by 

the latest known methods, containing historical review of the subject, 
full description of the tools and machinery required, and_complete 
instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, by, C. S. Partridge, 























oer ‘‘Electrotyping and Stereotyping Department” of THe INLAND 
eee 5° pages; cloth, $1.50, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 





ESTIMATING BY PERCENTAGE, by Henry E. Seeman. An exposi- 
tion of a method of estimating profit and expense by percentage which 

has been in successful use for several years. Reprinted from THe 

INLAND PrINTER. 10 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


FACSIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS, printed on heavy manila, 
being an exact reproduction as to size and location of keys of the 
oe -letter machine. 25 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
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FACSIMILE SIMPLEX KEYBOARDS, printed on heavy ledger paper, 
showing position of all keys, with instructions for manipulation; 15 
cents, postpaid. THE INLé AND PRINTER COMPANY. 


HINTS ON IMPOSITION, a handbook for printers. By T. B. Will- 

iams. This book is a thoroughly reliable guide to the imposition of 
book forms, and shows in addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the 
sheet for each form, with concise oper ggg —— chapters are 
devoted to “‘ making” the morons 96 pages, 4 by nches, full leather, 
flexible, gold side stamp. $1. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKBINDER, 10 cents per copy, $1 per, year, 

issued monthly; only journal devoted exclusively to bookbinding in 
the United States. L. FEENEY, publisher, 425 G street, N.-W., 
Washington, D. C. 


MAKING READY ON JOB PRESSES, by Charles H. Cochrane. A 
pamphlet of 32 pages, dealing with make-ready as applied to platen 
presses; full instructions are given in regard to impression, tympan, 
overlaying and underlaying, register, inking and distribution, etc. Sent, 
postpaid, for 10 cents, by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


MODERN TYPE DISPLAY —The latest and best book on artistic job 

composition published. Its eighty pages contain about 140 up-to-date 
examples of letter-heads, bill-heads, envelopes, statements, cards and other 
samples of commercial work, with reading matter fully describing the 
different classes of work and making many helpful suggestions for the 
proper composition of commercial work. Compiled and edited by Ed S. 
Pat bane’ 7% by 9% inches. 50 cents) THE INLAND PRINTER 

ON NY. 


OMEGA COLD STEREOTYPING PROCESS, 32 pages, 2-cent stamp; 
Art of Stereotyping, 25 cents; 2 pounds composition, $2; satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. WM. H. IRVING, 1055 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 


PHOTOENGRAVING, by H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 

for producing photcengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone; with 
chapters on dry-plate development and half-tone colorwork. No pains 
have been spared to make the work of utility, and all generalizing has 
been avoided. No theories are advanced. Profuse examples show the 
varied forms of engraving, the three-color process being very beautifull 
illustrated, with progressive proofs. Light-brown buckram, ca embossed. 
140 pages. $2. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


PRESSWORK —A manual of practice af printing pressmen and press- 

room apprentices. By William J. Kelly. The only complete and 
authentic work on the subject ever published. Full cloth, 96 pages. 
$1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PROOFREADING, a series of essays for readers and their employers, 

and for authors and editors, by F. Horace Teall, critical proofreader 
and editor on the Century and Standard Dictionaries, and editor ‘“‘ Proof- 
room Notes and Queries Department” of THe INLAND PRINTER. 100 
pages; cloth, $1, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PROPER FINGERING OF THE LINOTYPE KEYBOARD, by C. H. 
Cochrane. The system set forth in this pamphlet is based on the 
number of times a given letter or character appears in actual use, together 
with the position of the most frequently used keys on the Linotype in 
pe ah to the fingers. 10 cents) THE INLAND PRINTER 
O 


THE _AVOID-LOSS JOB CALCULATOR for smaller sized printing- 
offices in city or country enables correct estimating, shows right price 

for any kind of printing, prevents losses where competition prevails; 

postpaid, 25 cents. R. DE LOUDON, 545 Fulton street, Chicago. 


THE PRACTICAL COLORIST is the text-book used in_our corre- 
spondence course in technic in printing. This fact is sufficient guar- 
antee that the course is intensely practical and helpful. All who realize 
its value will seize this opportunity and thus improve these winter even- 
ings. It teaches the fundamental laws of 3-color process printing and 
combines study and practice as can be done in no other way. Write for 
particulars and easy terms. THE OWL PRESS, Burlington, Vt. 


THE TYPOGRAPHICAL "MAFIA — By Shelby Smith. A serial story 
giving an > impartial, interesting and entertaining history of 
‘“‘The Brotherhood of the Union,” ‘‘ The Caxton League,” ‘‘ The Wah- 
neta Association,” “ The K. K, Club,” ‘“‘ The Kickapoos,” and “ The 
Circle of Ten.” This history is a complete résume of the “ inside” 
organization of the printers’ union from 1868, the date of its inception 
in St. Louis, to 1900. A statement from the author to the editor: 
“‘ Every statement made can be proven in court if necessary.” This serial 
will appear exclusively in The Western Laborer, commencing March 1, 
1902. Subscription, $1. No subscription for’ less than $1 will be 
received, and NO paper will be mailed to any subscriber in care of any 
newspaper or job printing-office. Send all subscriptions by postoffice or 
express order to F. A. KENNEDY, Western Laborer, Omaha, Neb. 









































BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


CALENDARS WANTED —We want the address of a large lithographic 

calendar manufacturer with a view of purchasin we are large 

dealers and wish to buy direct. HUGHES PRINTING & PUBLISH- 
iNG HOUSE, Tottenham, Ont. 


COME TO CALIFORNIA: FOR SALE — California pe gt gp and 

stereotyping plant, located in San Francisco; good plant for a man 
with a little money who thoroughly understands his business. Address 
H. L. MOISE, owner, 320 Sansome street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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COUNTRY PAPER fer sale in Colorado; new and growing town; fine 


climate; great fruit country; price $150. F 150. 


ENGRAVING PLANT WANTED — Give full description, lenses, cam- 
eras, machinery, etc., with terms and net cash price. F 146. 


FOR SALE—A one-fourth or one-half interest in a first-class “job 

printing and blank-book office; value of plant, $8,000; doing a $15,000 
business; prefer a partner who will take entire charge of mechanical 
part of business; a big field for increasing business; will require $3,500 
for half interest, half cash. F 106. 











FOR SALE -——A_very desirable job printing establishment, doing a very 
Dar ogg business; for particulars address W. H. REBUCK, Mans- 
field, Ohio 


FOR SALE 
business; price of plant, $1,000, terms easy. 
UNION, Walden, Colo. 


FOR SALE — Electrotype foundry located in hustling manufacturing 

city; only one in city; did about $6,000 worth of business last year; 
fair concession if taken at once; owners wish to engage in other busi- 
ness. F 70. 


FOR SALE — Job-printing office doing good business, in good locality; 
well equipped; want to retire; invoice about $3,000. F 185 


ar SALE - 
$4,000; 
W: servile, Ont. 


FOR SALE — Only newspaper and book store Ohio town 1,000; nearest 
competition 12 miles; fine outfit; $1,200 cash. F 97. 


JOB OFFICE — Inventories $2,200; 


balance small payments; price, $2,000. 


LARGE PRINTING PLANT, doing a good, steady business; has 2 

cylinder and 4 job presses, 2 wire stitchers, 33-inch power paper- 
cutter, perforator, 4 new 30-case cabinets full of new, up-to-date type, 
and everything necessary to do a general printing business; doing a busi- 
ness of about $15,000 per year; must be sold quick; worth $10,000; 
will be sold for less than half if taken at once; make us an offer. F 143. 


PARTNER WANTED with $3,500 cash to buy _half-interest in news- 

paper Sag job office in Ohio city; established 36 years; plant cost 
$11,000; big field, only newspaper and job office in city; $10,000 busi- 
ness annually, nets $4,000 annually; unusual opportunity. F 182. 


WANTED — Compositor, pressman and solicitor to buy one-fourth inter- 
est in printing plant; $500 cash, balance $7.50 per week. Address 
MERCER & CO., Louisville, Ky. 


$250 CASH buys job office; 
ody type, 10 by 15 Gordon, 
EMORY CLEAVER, Bedford, Pa. 





—A weekly paper in a mountain town, doing a good cash 
Address NORTH PARK 











doing business 


COMPANY, 


— Newspaper 


and job office in Walkerville, 
$2,700. . 


WALKERVILLE PRINTING 








best city in Illinois; $275 5 down, 


F 126. 














34 fonts metal job, 5 wood, 150 pounds 
stone, cabinet, etc.; will rent. J. 








FOR SALE. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


BOOKBINDING MACHINERY — Folding machines, 
and Dexter single 16, drop roll feed; stamping, embossing and 

smashing machines, cutters, trimmers; rotary board cutters, signature 

presses. HENRY C. ISAACS, 10-12 Bleecker street, New York. 


FOR SALE: BOOKBINDERY MACHINERY — 2 

and numbering machines; 1 Sanborn roller-backer; 1 Hickok O-A 
striker, 36-inch; 1 36-inch Hickok faint-line ruling machine; 1 24-inch 
Latham perforator; 1 30-inch Peerless hand and power paper-cutter; 
all secondhand. For further particulars and price address GANE 
BROS. & CO., 312-314 Locust street, St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE — Font brevier old-style italic No. 1 Linotype matrices, cut 
pi; new, guaranteed; half-price. R. E. PYNE, Hartford, Conn. 
FOR SALE — 30-inch Advance paper-cutter, 10 by 15 Gordon, 7 by 11 

Universal; fine shape, cheap. F 14. 








Chambers’ double 





Champion paging 











FOR SALE — One 3-color Kidder web prees re by 40, new. INMAN 


MANUFACTURING CO., Amsterdam, N 


GOOD BARGAINS FOR QUICK PURCHASERS — 2 nearly new 3-roll 

ink mills (each roll 12 by 30), extra hard chilled steel and first-class 
heavy machines; 2 Donnell wire-stitchers; 2 Sheridan book trimmers; 
1 36 by 52 2-revolution 4-roller C. & B. press; 1 29 by 42 2-roller C. B. 
Cottrell first-class drum; 1 4-roller 29 by 42 Hoe drum, with plate dis- 
tribution; 1 32 by 47 2-roller Hoe drum; 1 17 by 21 Hoe pony; 1 each 
14 by 20 and 10 by 15 Peerless job press, with fountain and steam 
fixtures; Dick mailer; shear card-cutter; tablet press; 2 large 4-wheel 
floor trucks;" complete stereotype outfit; 1 Hoe steam drying-table, bed 
32 by 85; 1 1,500-pound round Hoe metal furnace; casting-box, 20 by 
26, for either plates or type-high, with cores and handle-bars; 1 raising- 
top iron table, 27 by 29; 3 brass-top tables, 27 by 29; 3 type-high 
stereotype chases, 24% by 28, with side and foot blocks; 1 Hooper 
power metal side trimmer, size of table 20 by 27, with gauges and slug 
clamp; lot of Hoe’s job pipe stands; gas and steam engines, all sizes. 
All of above machinery in first-class condition. MENGEL’S MACHIN- 
ERY EXCHANGE, 26 East Balderson street, Baltimore, Md. 














EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS. 


PRINTERS’ EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, Holyoke, Mass., has large list 
of competent help; many employers are taking advantage of our free 
service. 








STEEL DIE 


EMBOSSING MACKINES 


THE BLACKHALL MFG. CO., 12 Lock Street, BUFFALO, N. Y- 





Operated by steam-power. 


Takes dies up to 2x 4 inches. Price, $1, O00 


We have in operation five Power Steel- Die Presses doing Em- 
bossing for the trade. 

We manufacture Rotary Perforators, Knife Grinders, Stamping 
Presses, Fast Envelope Machinery, Litho. Stone Grinders. 


Complete Bindery Outfits furnished promptly. 





HELP WANTED. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded withcut 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 





for the printer to advance himself; learn proofreading, ad. 
sag agen journalism, stenography or bookkeeping ; tuition 
r a position is secured; mention course in which 


INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, B ror, 


A CHANCE 

writing, 
payable sixty days afte 
interested. CORRESPONDENCE 
Scranton, Pa. 


ADV E RTISE ME NT W RITE R- Eastern firm i is ; looking ‘for. man who 

can write good advertisements. Perhaps he is in a job-office to-day. 
He should have real liking for such work, and something or some way 
to prove he has ability to do it. An_idea-producer or originator is 
needed rather than an illustrator, essayist or fine writer. If this fits 
you, write _and tell why. F 184. 


California interior daily; 
state salary expected, 


AD.-WRI TE if solicitor, subscription hustler; 
up-to-date result-bringer only; references; 
full particulars. F 115. 





E ST IMATOR AND STOCK BUYE R by one an the inree st - printing 

and lithographing establishments in the United States. Salary no 
consideration, but man must have the very highest ability ‘and be abso- 
lutely temperate. F 180. 


FIRST-CLASS AL L-ROUND ARTIST wanted to take charge of artist 
room in connection with a large photoengraving plant in Canada; 
must have a thorough knowledge of all kinds of pen-and-ink and wash 
work; also of retouching photos; a specialist in catalogue work pre- 
ferred; good salary and permanent position to the right man. F rog. 


FRENCH LINOTYPE 
from men and women. 
Fifth avenue, New York. 


LINOTYPE OPERATORS — Interviews and letters desired from accu- 
rate and swift English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Russian, 
Japanese, Greek and Hebrew men and women operators on_ Linotype, 
Monotype, Teiytare Graphotype; newspaper, magazine, book and_ job 
work. LAN AGES PRINTING COMPANY, 114 Fifth avenue, New 
York. pee ies 
PRESSMAN Competent on duplex, drum cylinder and platen; must 
be first-class, sober man; permanent position. Address BULLETIN, 
Anderse n, Ind. 
P ROOFREADE RS AND TR: ANSL 'ATORS — Interviews | and letters 
desired from accurate and swift men and women for all languages. 
L ANGU AG E S PRINTING COMP ANY, 114 Fifth avenue, _New York. 


SOU THE RN P RINT ING HOUSE wants thoroughly competent proof- 
reader immediately; must be practical union printer and work at case 
when not reading; references. [F 102. 


SPANISH LINOTYPE 
from men and women. 
Fifth avenue, New York 


SUPERIN’ rE NDE NT W AN TED by one of the ‘largest and best com- 
bined lithographing and printing establishments in the United States; 

must be familiar with modern methods. Apply by letter only to F ror. 
THOROUG HL Y FIRST-CLASS HALF-TONE PHOTOGRAPHER; 
must be steady and reliable; permanent position guaranteed; good 
salary, Southern firm. F 104. 
AND JOB 


business; 


OPERATORS — Interviews and letters desired 
LANGUAGES PRINTING COMPANY, 114 











OPERATORS -— Interviews and letters desired 
LANGUAGES PRINTING COMPANY, 114 








familiar platen presses, 
state salary, samples 








UP- -TO- DATE AD. 
can_ hustle 
1. 28. 
W AN’ 1 ED \ 
pressroom foreman, 
work in first-class manner; 
781, New York. 
WANTED 
charge 


COMPOSITOR, 
California town; 








A leading printing house requires an active man as a job 
competent to run al! classes of color and black 
must be very energetic. Address P. O. Box 





A leading printing house requires an active man to take 
" & job printing bindery; must have ability and references. 





Address P. Sox 781, New York. 
WANTED —An embosser, printer and pressman for Chicago establish- 
ment; must have executive ability and be able to handle help; if 


with good 


made foreman of shop; a fine position, 


competent will be 
F go. 











salary, and to the right party this is a fine opportunity. 

WANTED Bookbinder; one capable of taking charge in the absence 
of proprietor, but whose especial duty will be to drum up trade, and 

must have experience as a_ solicitor; references required. Address 

JAMES W. LONG, Los Angeles, Cal. 

WANTED First-class, all-round pressman, cylinder and jobbers; sober, 
reliable and wor ker; give reference and wages. F 142. 

W AN T ED Good pressman, big country office; Miehles; state salary 


and experience; perme inent; if not good man no use applying. F 175. 





WANTED Job compositor who thoroughly understands the business; 
must be able to make up books and_ periodicals; must be sober; 
steady position for good man. Box Q, Wheeling, W. Va. 
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WANTED — Salesmen to. sell direct to consumers on commission, full 
line of calendar hangers for 1903; now ready. Address C. W. 











GIRSCH, 84-86 Chambers street, New York. 
NEWSPAPER BROKER. 
A. H. SMITH, Earlville, Ill., serves sellers and buyers in a satisfactory 


manner. See list in Tue INtanp Printer for November. Corre- 


spondence invited. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 
AD. AND JOB MAN; 





union, age 23, 8 years’ experience in country 





and city offices; all-round man;_ references, good character and 
habits; Illinois or West preferred. F 95. 
AD.-MAN-OPERATOR — Can care for machine; all-round printer, 


specialty ads.; married, reliable; union preferred. F 123. 


ALL-ROUND BOOKBINDER wants position; 15 years’ 
foreman; a the various branches of bookmaking; 

estimator. F 12 

ALL-ROUND P RINTE R, 6 years’ 
desires change; South or West preferred; 

if desired.- F 138 

AMBITIOUS, steady job and ad. 
these qualities are required and appreciated. 

Art HALF-TONE ETCHER, capable of doing highest grade of work, will 
be open for position after February 1. F 1309. 


young, 





experience as 
correct 





daily paper, 


experience foreman 
reference 


sober, reliable; 





compositor desires situation where 
F 148. 








managing or working fore- 


BINDERY FOREMAN wants employment; 
references from last 


man, capable of handling work to advantage; 
employer. I 166. 


BOOKKEEPER AND SOL IC ITOR ‘of ability ‘and experience in printing 
business desires engagement as either, or as proofreader; highest 

references. I 171. 

BY NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATOR; 
ings, sketches from nature and still life. 

Okla. 

COMPOSITOR —Young man good ideas in jobwork wants a 
chance to improve. Address J. B., Box 908, Litchfield, Minn. 

CYLINDER AND PLATEN PRESSMAN would like position outside of 
Chicago. F 105. 


CYLINDER PRE 
CYLINDER PRESSMAN wants position; 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN 
good references. F 129. 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN 17 years’ experience on the best class of 
colorwork, has a thorough knowledge of colors, desires a position in 
modern plant wee the best work; is capable of taking charge of such a 
pressroom. F 15 
DO YOU WANT 
you want a good labor reporter? 
years’ experience is open for engagement; 








does pen-and-ink and wash draw- 
GEORGE INGELS, Alva, 





with 








I 163. 






MAN desires situation as helper on web. 














West or South. F 163. 





wants steady position outside of Chicago; 








WORKINGMEN TO READ YOUR PAPER? | Do 
New York newspaper man of 14 
34 years old, of good habits, 





and is familiar with German and typewriter. References. F 94. 
ENCAMPMENT ODD FELLOW —All-round printer, modern ideas, 

desires permanent position east of Chicago; will take anything you 
can offer; am capable of taking full charge; married. F 125. 





desires change; reliable, thorough, sys- 
East preferred; will take interest; 
at liberty April 1. F 176. 


EXPERIENCED FOREMAN 
tematic; references; married; 

is in charge of office employing 20 hands; 

FOREMAN — Experienced and energetic man would like position with 
reliable firm. F 141. 

FOREMAN — Newspaper or job; best of references for high executive 
ability, integrity and mechanical competence. F 171. 

FOREMAN of 20 years’ experience (city and country) desires change 
March 1; no objection to country; capable of taking entire charge; 

well posted on stock, estimating, etc. F 158. 

FOREMAN OR SUPERINTENDENT of composing-room; Ar _all- 
round man; years of experience as foreman of large offices, thor- 

oughly understands handling presses, colorwork; highest references. 
121. 

FOREMANSHIP of small newspaper or job office where steadiness and 
good workmanship are appreciated; East preferred. F 159. 

GOOD JOBBER AND AD. MAN — Understands platen presses, capa- 
ble of taking charge; prefers position in Pennsylvania or Ohio. I 159 


HIGH-CLASS MANAGER of comprehensive composing-room experience, 
desires to correspond with large office requiring such service. F 110. 
JOB AND NEW SPAPER PRINTER, with 10 years’ experience, wants 
position in Ohio; married man, strictly sober and reliable. F 113. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST, 
ences. F 19. 





























many years’ experience; union; refer- 





THE 


UNIVERSAL PRESS 


THE LATEST IMPROVED OF ALL 
AND BEST OF PLATEN PRESSES. 
HANDLED 8Y ALL DEALERS. 


MERRITT GALLY 


INVENTOR AND SOLE PROPRIETOR 
130 FULTON ST., 





SoLD as A SPECIALTY By ALL 
BRANCHES OF THE AMERICAN 


NEW YORK TyPE FounDERS Co. 




















SITUATIONS WANTED. 





LINOTYPE OPERATOR desires change; 
can set 1,800 lines brevier in 8 hours; 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR. MACHINIST desires to change; can keep 
machines “ full’’; competent, sober. F 107. e 


oo OPERATOR wishes situation; 
F 114. 


Michigan or Ohio preferred; 
married and sober. F 108. 








rapid, accurate and steady. 





MACHINIST open for position; references furnished. I 156. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR —An expert of 7 
erect; 5,000 brevier speed; can engage at once. 





years’ experience; can 
F 137. 
MACHINIST-OPERATOR AND OPERATOR —Two thoroughly com- 

petent young men desire change; together preferred; Western States 
preferable. F 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR — Can take charge of machine; 
,000; sober and reliable; union; reference as printer. 

lisle street, Gettysburg, Pa. 

MACHINIST-OPERATOR desires change; rapid, accurate, reliable, and 
a thorough machinist in every respect; references. F 140. 








average, 
419 Car- 
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YOUNG PROGRESSIVE 

unusual rapidity would be appreciated; 10 years’ experience in job 
and newspaper work, both city and country; uses no liquor, tobacco or 
profanity; might buy up-to-date job office or lease country paper. F 136. 


PRINTER wants position where brains and 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





FOR THE ERECTION OF A LARGE PRINTING-OFFICE AND 
BOOKBINDERY, which must be supplied with the latest improved 
is required, and the interested parties 


systems, a complete machinery 


are requested to furnish price-lists with exact particulars as to service, 





power needed, etc., to L. K. 164, care of Rudolph Mosse, Hamburg, 
Germany. 
WANTED -— One _ Campbell No. 3 ——— press, in good order; 


will pay cash if price is low enough. F 179. 


w ANTED — Single or double cylinder. press, bed about 32 by 54, or 
flat bed web to run sheet 30 by 45; must be in good condition and 
cheap for cash. F 173. 








MACHINIST-OPERATOR wants position in office of 1 to 3 machines; 
careful machinist; fast operator. F 156. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





POSITION WANTED by experienced newspaper man; 5 years busi- 

ness manager Carlisle (Pa.) Sentinel; recently advertising manager 
Williamsport (Pa.) Sun. Address at once HARRY W. KEENY, Will- 
iamsport, Pa. 


PRACTICAL ALL-ROUND COUNTRY PRINTER, employed at pres- 

ent as job and ad. compositor, young, sober and ‘industrious, desires 
er Northwest preferred; 12 years’ experience, best of references. 
. 318i. 








PRACTICAL WEB PRESSMAN AND STEREOTYPER wants perma- 
nent position; can furnish good reference; will go anywhere; mar- 

ried. F 144. 

PRACTICAL WEB PRESSMAN 
tion; married; best of references; 

PRESSMAN, 


charge of medium-size pressroom; 
machine; strictly sober. F 133. 


PRINTER-PROOFREADER (union), skilled in law bookwork, desires 
situation in first-class book office. F 155. 

PRINTING-INK SALESMAN, 
Pacific coast, desires side line; 

responsible concerns only. F 135. 


PROOFREADER — First-class, experienced, rapid, correct; formerly 
with Munsey’s ‘magazine and New York Herald; practical printer; 
sober and reliable. J. B. CARLTON, 500 West 123d street, New York. 


refer- 





AND STEREOTYPER wants posi- 
union; strictly first-class. 40. 





cylinder and platen, first-class young man; would take 
also can run a job Dexter folding 





controlling large trade throughout 
commission basis; must not conflict; 











RULER wants ~ go eee of handling high-grade work; 


ences if desired. 





SITU: AT ION WANTED —A cylinder and job pressman wishes to make 
a change by first of March; now with one of the largest of Chicago 
firms; capable of taking charge. F 153. 


SITUATION WANTED as bindery superintendent or foreman, by expe- 
rienced, thoroughly reliable, all-round bookbinder; South preferred; 
references. F 160. 


SITUATION WANTED by a practical engraver, 
understands the business thoroughly. F 131. 
SITUATION WANTED by cylinder pressman capable of doing first- 

class colorwork on folding boxes and taking charge. F 98. 
SITUATION WANTED — Superintendent or foreman of bindery, edi- 

tion and general; have general experience; am with large, up-to-date 
house, but change of location is desired. F 116. 


STERE OTY ’PER and all-round man wants permanent situation; 
years’ experience. F 82. 








as superintendent; 











has 10 


STEREOTYPER AND PRESSMAN desires position; 
: rience; will go anywhere. F 11. 


SUPERINTENDENT-FOREMAN well-known Chicago plant, doing fine 
embossing, cut, color and commercial work, gold-leaf printing, etc., 
at liberty February 1; skilled compositor, pressman, embossing expert, 
leaf printer and stock cutter; familiar with paper-stock estimating, pur- 
chasing, etc. ; exceptional practical experience all matters pertaining to 
printing; married; no bad habits; good salary expected. F 174. 


WANTED —A situation by a young man with 10 years’ experience news 
and book work; strictly temperate; will go anywhere. F 172. 


WANTED — Correspondence with parties expecting soon to install 
machines on small newspaper, who want an operator-machinist; any 
locality. F 154. 


WANTE =D — Linotype _— (young woman) desires position; several 
years’ experience. F 12 





12 years’ expe- 

















man on afternoon daily; 
understand Linotype, but 
union. 


WANTED — Position as foreman or “ad.” 
12 years’ active experience as foreman; 
am not an operator; good reason for leaving present position; 


F 170. 

WANTED — Position as machinist-operator; 
not drink; first-class job only; speed above 5,000; 

experience. F 112. 

WANTED — Position as proofreader or as operator of typesetting 
machine using universal keyboard, by experienced compositor. F 134. 

WANTED — Situation with good printing house, by competent man, as 
superintendent or foreman of pressroom; has good executive ability 

and experience in buying and estimating. F 118. 


WANTED —Young man desires position at zinc etching; can also do 
routing, mounting, etc.; best of references furnished. F 132. 


5-9 





6 years’ experience; does 
I year’s factory 

















A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $13.50 and up, pro- 

duces the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of 
being ruined by heat. Simpler, better, quicker, safer, e easier on the type, 
and costs no more than papier-maché. Also two engraving methods cost- 
ing only $2.50, with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in 
stereo metal from drawings made on cardboard. Also, special, an all- 
iron foot-power circular saw for $27. Come and see me if you can; if 
not send postage for literature and samples.) HENRY KAHRS, 240 
E 33d street, New York. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with our simple transferring and etch- 

ing process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, are easily 
and quickly made by the unskilful on common sheet zinc. Price of 
process, $1. All material costs, at any drugstore, about 75 cents. Cir- 
culars for stamp. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagerstown, Ind. 


LINOTYPE OPERATING AND MECHANISM TAUGHT —The only 
Linotype school giving practical instruction in both operating and 





mechanism; students can enter any time; references, Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, New York city; write for terms. WASHINGTON 
LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 610 G street, Washington, D. C. 





PERFECTION PAD CASES for statements, note-heads, 
bill-heads; no more padding necessary; write for price-list. 
TH: [AL BI BROTHERS, 140 Monroe street, - Chicago. 


PRESSME} even 


letter-heads, 
ROSEN- 









— Quoins ever work loose? The Peck Quoin “Lock fits all 
quoins; slipping impossible; applied or removed instantly ; dozen, 25 
cents. GEORGE PECK, New Brunswick, N. J. Sold 100,000 first year. 


RUBBER STAMPS 6 cents per line, 
freee SOUTHWESTERN STAMP 
Louis, Mo. 


a “os _ . Ls Senigal PAPER (prepared), cold or hot process; deep mat- 
ype and _ time. Manufactured by FRIEDRICH 
SCHREINE R, “Plainheld, N. J. a ; inna Ae 


STOCK CUTS for advertising any business. If you are interested send 
for catalogues. BARN ES-CROSBY COMPANY, Fifth avenue and 


Washington street, Chicago. 
te 
using the McGinty Patent Adjustable 


v' ant Printers Feed Guide for job presses (no quads 


or stick pins) and the McGinty Newspaper File and Binder. Save their price 
every month. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for descriptive booklet. 


McGINTY FILE AND GAUGE CO., DoyLrEstown, PA. 
GRAPHITE * GNSAxES 
It beats anything you ever saw 
SAMPLE FREE 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








postpaid, to the trade; new list 
WORKS, Lock Box 800, St. 








» save money, time and trouble by 








Writing Papers 


A very select line for Printers, Publishers and 
Bookbinders, including the following well-known brands: 
LEDGER PAPERS — Scotch, Defendum, Chicago, Commerce. 
BOND PAPERS— Parson’s, Old Hampden, London, Hickory, 
English, Chicago. LINEN PAPERS—Hornet, Kenmore, Lotus. 
Extra Superfines, Fines, Etc. Parson’s White and Colored, Elmo 
Colored, Acorn, Somerset, Lulu, Noble, Pasco. Send for Samples. 


Chicago Paper Comp’y 


2732275-277 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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CLARENCE T. WARNER 


BROKER 
SPECIALIST IN 


Job Printing and 

Newspaper 
FEBRUARY Properties 
INCLUDES 


No. 1256 Well equipped newspaper and job printing plant in Pike County, 
Illinois. First-class equipment; good advertising patronage. A good 
opportunity. $750.00 cash. 

No. 1262 Excellent, well paying newspaper and job printing property in 
Barry County, Michigan. First-class equipment; hustling town. Price, 
$750.00; half down, balance on time. A snap. 


No. 1257. Well equipped newspaper and job printing plant in Grand Trav- 
erse County, Michigan. Good advertising patronage and a job printin 
business. | New presses and paper cutter, modern type faces. A pre | 
plant for the money. Price, $900.00; part down, balance on time. 


No. 1258 Up-to-date newspaper and job plant in Hardin County, Ohio. City 
of 25,000. Good presses and first-class equipment throughout. Good ad- 
vertising and job patronage. Price, $800.00; part down, balance on time. 


No. 1259 Excellent newspaper and job printing property in Oakland County, 
Michigan. Town of 1,500; first-class equipment; good paying business. 
Price, $400.00; half down, balance on time. 

















LIST FOR 








No. 1260 Good weekly newspaper and job plant in Sanilac County, Michi- 
gan. Hustling town; first-class equipment, including Hoe cylinder press 
and Golding jobber, Price, $1,600.00 cash. A good property. 

No. 1261 One of the best paying newspaper and job printing plants in Michi- 
gan. Located in Cass County. City of 4,500. Excellent equipment through- 
out, including cylinder press and engine. Good patronage. Price $5,000; 
$3,000 down, balance on time with easy terms. An exceptional bargain. 


a TO PURCHASE pa RN 


Party desires to purchase well equipped newspaper plant with good ad- 
vertising list in desirable locality. 

Party desires job printing plant with cylinder press and equipment for 
publishing monthly journal, and wants to buy at once. 

Party desires to invest $5,000 in well paying newspaper property in desir- 
able locality. 





If you want to buy or sell a printing plant 
write me at once. 


WARNER, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


THE ONLY AUTOMATIC, ECONOMICAL 
AND SAFE POWER FOR PRINTERS. 

Our 3 H. P. KEROSENE ENGINE will run one 
large newspaper press, six jobbers, one paper cutter, 
one stitching machine, and typesetting machine, with 
three gallons of common kerosene oil per day. 


Highest Award at Paris Exposition, 1900, and at 
Buffalo Exposition, 1901. 
Made in sizes from 1 to 60 H. P. Send for catalogue. 


A. MIETZ 


128-138 Mott St.,. NEW YORK CITY. 


THE ROBERT DICK 


MAILER 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed 

from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 
in less than an_ hour. 
Latest record, 200 papers 
in less than a minute. No 
office complete without it. 




















For information concern- 
ig mailer, address 


Rey. Robert Dick Estate 


139 W. TUPPER ST. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 






PRICE, $20.26, 
WITHOUT ROYALTY 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


SCHLEGEL’S SPECIALTY OUTFIT 


For PRINTING and EMBOSSING (Hot or Cold) 
with Leaf, Bronze, Color Foil, or Snow-white Ink 
$5.00—with order 
Every Progressive Printer should have this Outft. 


OSCAR SCHLEGEL, 182-186 Grand St. (near Centre), New York 


116 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 704 Craig Street, Montreal, Can. 
614 Schiller Building, Chicago, II]. 29 Melinda St., Toronto, Can. 


























A standard of uniformity for Spelling, Punctu- 
ating, Capitalizing, Abbreviating, Compound- 
ing, Divisions, Tabular Work, Use of Figures, 
and kindred things. Leather, vest-pocket size ; 
6-point, 76 pages, indexed, 50 cents. Specimen 
pages free. University Ptg. Co., Bellevue, Neb. 


MEDERMUT'S 


TYPOGRAPHIC 
bal ib @ Fi oon 51010) 08 








Japanese G Chinese 
—— PAPERS —— 


French or Imitation Japan 
Imitation Leathers 








nlx Lionel Moses, Importer 
66-68 DUANE ST., NEW YORK 

















BOOKSELLERS 


Branch, 149-151 Fifth Ave. Telephone connections 
AND. 


Mailing List 
NEWSDEALERS 


We have a list of the most important and responsible booksellers 
and newsdealers of the United States — 3,500 names and addresses 
in type corrected to date. One set of proofs on mailing paper will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of $10.00. Address 


The Inland Printer Co. 


212-214 Monroe Street 9 D9 g CHICAGO 














Send 50 cents to 
THE INLAND 
PRINTER CO. 


and receive by re- 


Price reduced 
to Fifty Cents 











turn mail a copy of 


RILEY’S PRACTICAL 
FACTS for PRINTERS 


Containing information that will be worth much to you in the printing business. 
Pronounced by the best printers to be the most practical little book ever offered 
to the trade. Valuable to both employer and employe. 





WE ARE DIRECT IMPORTERS OF 


Japan Papers 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Our stocks of Japan Copying and Japan Printing Papers, including 
the famous Imperial Mill Vellum Paper, contain a 
large assortment of the best qualities. 


We also import French Papers, including French-Japan and French- 
India. Write for Sample Book, and mention The Inland Printer 


JAPAN PAPER CO. 
225 Fourth Avenue, - New York City 
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Peerless Carbon Black 


THE INLAND PRINTER IS PRINTED WITH INK MADE OF PEERLESS CARBON BLACK 





Read! 


From Frederick H. Levey Co. 


Why: 


From Charles Eneu Johnson & Co. 


























PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 21, 1898. 
Messrs. Binney & SMITH, 
New York, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen,— We beg to say that 
we have used Peerless Black in our 
Inks ever since its introduction. We 


i ssa 


LIMITED. 


NEw York, April 11, 1898. 


Messrs. BINNEY & SMITH, 
257 Pearl St., New York: 


Gentlemen,—Referring to our con- 
versation, we certainly expect to 





do not hesitate to say that in the 
higher grades of Black Inks its use 
is most advantageous, due to the 
valuable properties not possessed 
by other Gas Blacks. 

We consider its use essential in 
the preparation of the various Half- 
Tone Inks now so much used. We 
are, Very truly yours, 


CHARLES ENEU 
JOHNSON & CO. 


W. E. WEBER, Manager. 


renew our contract with you for 
“Peerless” Black. 

We shall continue to use ‘Peer- 
less” in our Half-Tone and Letter- 
press Inks, as we consider it superior 
to any other Black, especially for 
fine half-tone work. 


GUARANTEES QUALITY 


The opinion of these successful printing 
ink makers is a sure guide for you— 
for from such firms money can’t buy 
such praise, and their indorsement 
and permanent patronage is positive 
proof of the merit of Peerless Black. 


Very truly yours, 


FRED. H. LEVEY, 
President. 
































81-83 Fulton Street, 
New York, U.S.A. 

63 Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C. 


Sole 


Send for the Peerless Booklet 
Agenis 


tiie samo BINNEY & SMIT 


For the PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO., Ltd., Pittsburg, Pa., U.S.A. 














The Durant Counters 


» have been on 
the market 
for twenty-two years 

and never equaled 
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4 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 














4 WE MAKE We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 

‘ system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
THE BEST and make solid, perfect rollers by the best § 

THAT CAN formulas. 5 

‘ Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient ? For Sale by All Typefounders and Dealers 
BE MADE address in writing or shipping. 
































Gasoline 


WAY Olds Envines 


Are Safe 


Because the gasoline supply is below the 
engine and can be pou up only as fast 
as used, the ov ereere returning by over- 
flow pipe, which if plugged will stop the 
engine. Write for catalogue, it describes 
them in detail. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 
1298 Jefferson Avenue DETROIT. MICHIGAN 


The Inland Printer Cut «« Ornament Book 


NEW EDITION JUST OUT— 200 pages; 1,650 cuts. A book every printer 
should have. @ @ @ Price 25 cents, postage paid. We refund the 25 cents. 


116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 212-214 Monroe St., 


A POSTAL CARD 


ADDRES S$ E D 


The Standard Engraving Co, 


Seventh and Chestnut Streets, (Ine. ) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


With the words ‘‘ THE INLAND PRINTER” and your name and address 
thereon, will bring you something new that will save your time 
and enable you to figure out the cost of any cuts vou 
may want before sending the order. 




















CHICAGO. 
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What “Age” Means 


A great many things in this world are improved by age. All the world knows what 
age does for wine. And for wood. And for friendship. 

But now stop and ask what it does for your business;— and for ours. What does 
age do for the influence of a newspaper, and what does it do for the reputation of a 
Printing Press? 

The moment you state the question you see the whole train of thought. The 
influence of a newspaper? Why, that is everything. And age is a most vital factor in it. 
What would the New York Tribune or the Springfield Republican be to-day if they were 
four or five years old instead of forty or fifty. Even if they printed the same matter, 
how small would their ‘‘influence”’ be. 

And it is just so with the reputation of a Printing Press. To-day the Cottrell Press 
is the choice of nearly all the large printing offices and monthly magazines. Suppose it 
gave apparently as good results but was a comparatively ‘‘new’’ and “‘untried”’ press, 
do you think it would be as valuable? Do you think it would be as desirable? Would 
it be trusted to print Munsey’s, McClure’s, Scribner's, World’s Work, Everybody's, Leslie’s 
Popular Monthly, Saturday Evening Post, The Delineator, and all the other magazines which 


are printed on Cottrell Presses ? 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


41 Park Row, New York. 
279 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE PEARL is 
a FINE PRESS 











It occupies a field all its own. 





Pearl Press No. 3 (7 x 11) 





A FAST PRESS for SMALL WORK at a REASONABLE PRICE 


It’s the feeders’ pet; they like to run it, and run it fast, because it runs so easy 
and the platen dwells so long as to require little or no extra effort on their part to do it. 


It’s the foreman’s pet. 
He knows he can always depend upon 
the PEARL, not only on the rush jobs, 
but for good work as well. He knows it 
will not slur. He knows it will cut down 
the time on makeready to a minimum. 
He knows the PEARL will keep the 
feeder busy from start to finish and give 
him no excuse for stops. 


It’s the proprietor’s pet 
because his job tickets show that the 
PEARL makes him twice the profit of 
some of his larger and more expensive 
machines, and costs next to nothing for 
repairs. After fifteen years of service a 
PEARL is made practically as good as 
new at the trifling cost of substituting a 
new pinion, rocker-shaft and set of roller 
hooks. There is not a cam or sliding 
surface on the press, and rebuilt PEARLS 
bring from 15 to 25 per cent of their 
original price. 


It’s our pet. It’s the fastest 
platen press made. The most compact 
and easiest running press made. With 
the exception of the Golding Jobber it will 
stand more use than any other press. 


If you are making some money by 
using slow presses, how much could you 
make by using the fastest? 


The PEARL turns TIME into PROFIT 


Write our nearest branch fcr information and prices — and be sure and read our series of circulars relating to 


THE PEARL PRESS. 











£ GOLDING G&G CO. # 








BOSTON, 183 Fort-Hill Square 
NEW YORK, 540 Pearl Street 


PHILADELPHIA, 134 N. Tenth Street 
CHICAGO, 167-169 Fifth Avenue 
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The R 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESS 


BUILT ESPECIALLY FOR HALF-TONE PROVING 








ELIANC. 











i“ 


Highest Award 
Paris Exposition 


sea er eter tHe 


Five other sizes made. 


Net weight 3,000 Ibs. 


Bed 26x34 in. Platen 22x30 in. 







“But it does not need any award to emphasize the merits of 
Reliance Presses. ‘They have won golden opinions everywhere 
from those who have them in use.’”’-—Process Work, London. 





Messrs. PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & Co., Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen,—I have been using one of your Lion Reliance Photo- 
Engravers’ Proof Presses for two years or more. I find it the “‘ Real 
Article’’ for half-tone work, and would be loath to part with it if I 
could not secure another. It gives entire satisfaction. 

Yours truly, 


H. W. WEISBRODT. 











Paul Shniedewend & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


132 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


TO WHOM WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS, TESTIMONIALS AND PRICES, 











118 - 


A. W. PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England, Sole Agents for 
England, France, Australia and South Africa. 


Kurmscu & Co.. Frankfort,a.M., Germany, Sole Agents for Germany, Austria, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Italy and Russia. 








FOR BOOKLET | 


WRITE 














Advertisement 


Mention this 











The CARVER G SWIFT 
STAMPING PRESS 


Is the 
ORIGINAL MACHINE 


To SUCCESSFULLY INK and WIPE a Die AUTO- 
MATICALLY, 
To insure PERFECT REGISTER by LOCKING the 
DIE-CHUCK-BED when the impression is taken, 
To embody all the essential features for DURABILITY and 
the SUCCESSFUL OPERATION of a press for HIGH 
GRADE Stamped and Embossed work. 
Those who have used the CARVER & SWIFT 
PRESS for several years have ordered duplicate 


presses — because our press has stood the TEST, 
and they KNOW ITS VALUE. 





PROFIT by the Experience of others, and acquaint 
yourself with this MONEY-MAKER. 





THE CARVER 6G SWIFT 
STAMPING PRESS @& MFG. CO. 


N. E. Cor. 15th Street and Lehigh Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 720 g g@ PENNSYLVANIA 
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LORING COES 


Founder of 


¥ 
® 


LORING 
COES & 


WORCESTER 
MASS. 











BUY YOURSELF 
AN IMPROVED 


~Micro-Ground- 
Kniie 


WHICH IS EVEN OF TEMPER, AC- 
CURATE OF DIMENSION, STIFF OF 
EDGE AND MADE TO STAND “GRIEF” 
AND SECURE SATISFACTION 


1830-1902 

















Specify “Micro-Ground” 
to us, or through your supply house. 







in your orders 
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Automatic Register 
on the Job Press 


HATEVER comes along, 

remember Megill is the 

first in this class of Automatics as 

in Gauge Pins, and has reached 

a construction containing advan- 
tages that no other can. 


“SIMPLY INCREDIBLE AT 
SUCH A PRICE.” 




















Pioneer of Gauge Pins 
to the world and 
up- ~to-date. 



























Write for Catalogue. 


Edward L.Megill 


Inventor and Manufacturer 


60 Duane Street, NEW YORK 
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THE INLAND PRODUCES MORE, 
srrush SOB 
FACES 





than all other American 
typefoundries combined. 
Look at the back numbers 
of this magazine and con- 
vince yourself of this fact. 
Our designs are often 
copied but never equaled 





























INLAND TYPE, 
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THIS MONTH WE PRESENT THE 


FROGERS 
SERIES 





It is graceful, original and 
up-to-date, and, of course, 
like all our faces, it is cast 
on Standard Line, and on 
half-point sets. The Rogers 
is made in twelve sizes, 
from 6-point to 72-point 




















FOUNDRY 2c 
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The Western Printer 








clasps hands with 


The American Printer 











The Stanley -Taylor Company, of San 
Francisco, announces that it has ac- 
cepted the offer of the Oswald Publish- 
ing Company, of New York, to purchase 
its publication, The Western Printer ; 
and that hereafter The Western Printer 
will be incorporated with, and issued 
under the title of, The American Printer. 
Subscribers will therefore hereafter 
receive the latter publication for the 
number of copies of The Western Printer 
now due them. 











THE WESTERN PRINTER 
builded a reputation ina year 





THE AMERICAN PRINTER 
adds this reputation to its own 
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RACTICAL articles on the best methods and materials —the proper 

conduct of a printing plant —how to get business and make a profit 

on it—these are the things you read about in The American Printer and 
The Western Printer (consolidated). 

Bright, clean, readable— more than a hundred pages every month— 
frontispiece and inserts in colors— beautifully illustrated with fine engrav- 
ings of artistic photographs—it offers to the reader the value of his 
investment many times over. , 


20 Cents pays for a sample copy. 

50 Cents for a three months’ trial subscription. 
$1.00 for a six months’ subscription. 
$2.00 gets your name on the list for a year. 








Send to 


OSWALD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


J. CLYDE OSWALD, President 


25 City Hall Place, NEW YORK CITY 
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Three Accurate Cutters 


They Shave Everything 
Except their own 
Quality and Reputation. 


Re====9// THESE MACHINES ARE MADE RIGHT 


Right in Design, 
Right in Materzal, 
Right in Workmanship. 


HEREVER you find a factory 
manufacturing machines correct in 
design, of the best material, using 

skilled workmen with modern methods and 
machinery, you need not hesitate to purchase 








the product. 

Consider the machine, its reputation and 
the guarantee, and if the dealer would sell 
you another make at a lower price and greater 
profit to himself, insist on the cutter your ex- 
perience, judgment and the standing of the 
maker convince you is the best. 








REFERENCES—More than 15,000 Users of C. & P. products 
on both Hemispheres 





THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
High-grade Printing Machinery 


East Prospect St. and C. & P. R. R. Crossing, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


U.S.A. 














Our mae igrcdheore re ama W E M A K E P R E S S EK S ; T O O 
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THE SHERIDAN 
Rod Embossing Presses 








/ ‘HIS PRESS is built in several sizes and is especially designed for lithog- 
raphers, manufacturers of leather goods, wall paper, tin sign makers, 
‘photograph mounts and all classes of embossed work where great pressure is 


required. Full information, circulars and prices furnished upon application. 








T.W. G&G C. B. SHERIDAN, 


NEW YORK LONDON CHICAGO 
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ELECTROTYPING pa ROPIPERS “ 


, -_ FOR PERFECTION BOOKLET 2 de OTYPERS 


amen ST. 
CHI SAGO 














A WORD ABOUT 


Cover Inks 


HE time-honored catch-phrase, ‘‘ Buffalo Inks Always Work,’’ for so many years on the lips of 

ink users, is no idle remark. It means exactly what it says, and applies to every ink made by 

the Buffalo Printing Ink Works — not to one brand but to a//. Some printers have trouble with 

COVER INKS. These inks are often thin and lusterless, especially when run upon the dark-colored 
papers now so much in vogue. Sometimes the inks have little body and are extremely unsatisfactory. 

You will not be bothered if you buy BUFFALO COVER INKS. They are of reliable quality. 

Made in all colors —red, yellow, blue, green, white, black, etc. Be not deceived by the claims of other 

ink houses that they make the on/y Cover Inks. Remember, ‘‘ there are others.’’ 


BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS, Buffalo, N.Y. 


E. F. RYCHEN, Proprietor. U.S.A. 
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ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW 
ALWAYS THE LATEST 


New 
All-around Catalogue Folder 








DESCRIPTION 


Has seven sets of folding rolls. Has Automatic Sheet Retarder. Has Automatic 
Side Registers at all folds. Has Automatic Head Perforators that prevent “‘buckling”’ 
on all work. Has Adjustable Packers that are movable up and down to suit various 
sizes of work. Automatic Points can be added when required. 


RANGE 


It folds eights, twelves, sixteens, twenty-fours and thirty-twos either regular or the 
long way. It folds double eights, twelves, sixteens, twenty-fours and thirty-twos two-on. 


MADE BY 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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| Special Tint Plates for Cinting Checks, ete) 


HIS is another of the many lines of work for which CEROTYPES are low-priced and just | 
the thing on a job or cylinder press. The average printer may not often have use for such | 
a plate as is here shown, but we are still engraving script for all commercial uses. Our | 


latest samples are winners. Have you had them ? | 
FRANK MCLEES & BROS. | 


216 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
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ee = ‘ia - S, & T. 
Punch Pres 


WILL DO THE WORK OF A HIGH-PRICED MACHINE. 
THE 
&1 ONLY MULTIPLEX PUNCH PRESS 
Will Punch Holes up to 16 inches apart on Any Length of SOLD AT A LOW PRICE. 


Sheet. Price, 850.00. Punch Heads, %3.00 





Punch Heads are Removable, Adjustable and Interchangeable. 





_ is . " 
These machines can be mountedon an ordinary wooden table. The rod con- No. 12 HAND POWER 


necting handle with foot ;treadle is adjustable to fit tables 32 to 36 inches high, 
Space occupied by machine on table 18 inches square. 

They are strongly built, being of cast iron. The base and removable feed 
table are handsomely enameled, with the following parts nickel-plated, gradus 
ated scale for spacing punches, adjustable side stop for paper, name plate and 
all small parts. 

Combination and special shaped punches made to order. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


IVIIVIUVIUVUVTCHO OLS LLV UV Uy On Onerieiiviviyiygntt 


Sieber ¢ & Trussell Manufacturing Co. 





ST. LOUIS, [10. Will Punch Motes ~3 to 12 inches apart on — pongth of sheet 
Price, $25.00. Punch Heads, $3.00 
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I have Clients who CVill Invest 


IN PRINTING, ELECTROTYPING 
AND BOOK -BINDING PLANTS, 
PAPER MILLS and PAPER AND 
CARD HOUSES 9 9 46 46 bo @ 








F your business is growing too fast for your capital, and you have a 
favorable opportunity of developing it, I can supply an investor, no 
matter where you are located. Let me know the size of your plant, 

the amount of business you do, and the possibility of extending the 
business, and how much money you require and on what terms. All cor- 
respondence is strictly confidential. Write for circular. 





I have Clients who Want to Buy 


T is infinitely better business policy to buy an established business 
which has the thousand-and-one necessary things, and a line of cus- 
tomers to begin with, than to start a new business and have to work 

it up from the very bottom. If you have a business to sell, send me all 
particulars. I am in touch with possible purchasers. All correspondence 
is strictly confidential. Write for circular. 





I have Good Business Opportunities 


F you are seeking an investment in the printing, electrotyping or 
book-binding business, let me know how much money you wish to 
invest; whether you want to take an active part in the business; 

whether you have any preference as to locality. I enjoy the acquaintance 
and confidence of many of the best-known and largest printers in almost 
every State in the Union, and my advantages for securing favorable induce- 
ments in these special lines are unquestionable. Write for circular. 





PAUL NATHAN, BROKER 


Metropolitan Life Building, Cor. Madison 
Avenue and 23d St... NEW YORK CITY 








Investments in Printing Offices, Electrotype Foundries, Book- 
Binderies, Paper Millis, Paper and Card Houses. 
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Dexter Folders and Feeders 














THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS FEEDING MACHINE. 


The Sheet Conveyor Frame extended over Feedboard. 











THE DEXTER JOBBING MARGINAL BOOK AND PAMPHLET FOLDER 


With Dexter Automatic Feeding Machine attached. 








WRITE FOR CA TAL OG UES 


Main Orrice ano Factory DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


PEARL RIVER, N. Y. 
LONDON, 46 Farringdon Street NEW YORK C H I C A G O B O S T O N 


TORONTO, 26 Front St., West 127 Duane Street 315 Dearborn St. 12 Pearl Street 
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THe Patented 4-Deck 


( OS Straightline 
Newspaper Printing 


CD ~~ Folding Machine 























HIGHEST AWARD given to the Goss Printing Press Co. on their 
4-Deck Straightline Press recently on exhibition at the Paris Exposition. 


The only perfect machine that makes any number of pages — without 
the use of angle bars or turners. There are no complicated parts, every- 
thing is clear sailing from start to finish. 


STRAIGHTLINE PRESSES are Prize-Winners and Money-Makers. 





PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CoO. 


16th Street and Ashland Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
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ROLLERS 
Bingham Brothers Co. 


Founded 1849. 
Manufacturers of **‘MACHINE-CAST’’ 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS, 
COMPOSITION, 
ETC. 


406 Pear! Street, a 
NEW YORK. ga 





413 Commerce St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





The Cost of Printing. 







This valuable work presents a system of 
accounting which has been in successful opera- 
tion for ten years, is suitable for large or small 
printing-offices, and is a safeguard against omis- 
sions, errors and losses. Its use makes it abso- 
lutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its actual cost in 
all details shown. 

Seventy-four pages, 6% by Io inches, on Ioo-lb. S. & S. C. 
book paper ; cloth bound. Price $1.50, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
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If a printer only knew 


how much 
better, 

how much 
cheaper, 
F how much 
quicker 

he could do 
all his work 

with 
electrically 


driven 





presses and 
machinery, 
he wouldn’t rest easy until he had his shop, or ‘‘ plant,’’ 


equipped with 


Northern Motors 


No matter if you are only running one little jobber or have 


a dozen cylinders, we want to hear from you. 
Please ask for Bulletin 424. 


Northern Electrical Mfg. Co. 


MADISON, WIS., U.S.A. 





























Simplest « Strongest « Best 
Wire Stitchers in the World 








The NEW 


a: 97 


ee 
Nos. 2,4, 6 12 




















MANUFACTURED BY 


The J. L. Morrison Co. 


TORONTO LONDON NEW YORK 











CaPACITyY: 
2 sheets to 
% inch 

thickness. 
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The Kidder Press Co. 

















Double Quarto, Roll Feed, 
Bed and Platen Press 


FOR PRINTING, CUTTING anp SCORING 








There is no press built which can be so easily adapted to special work of any kind. If 
you want to print labels in one or two colors, tickets on one or both sides; print, cut and 











3x12 Ticket Press 





score paper boxes, in short, 








do anything which you can’t 
do on your own presses, 
write us and we will tell you 
just what you can do with 
the Kipper Press. 


Gibbs- 


Brower Co. 


SOLE AGENTS 
150 Nassau Street 








New York 
W. C. Horne & Sons, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Agents for Great Britain and Ireland. 








3x12 Ticket Press 
































Awarded Grand Prix and Two Gold Medals 
at Paris Exposition 


KAST & EHINGER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING AND INKS 


LITHOGRAPHIC 


SPECIALTIES: 

























BRILLIANT ty at cat 
INKS 

ror park. | LNKS 
COLORED || THE BEST 
PAPERS # # || MADE #242 

















IMPORTERS OF BRONZE POWDERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 





MANUFACTURING AGENT 


Chas. Hellmuth, FOR THE UNITED STATES 


OFFICE & FACTOoRY, 46-48 E. Houston St., NEw YorK 






CHICAGO OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
WELLS BUILDING, 357 AND 359 SOUTH CLARK ST. 
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Number Prin 


SAVING 100% 


Investment Returned in Two Weeks 


Absolutely 


Accurate. . 
SS 


Fully .... 
Guaranteed 





N? 12345 


Facsimile impression. 





Simplest. . 
Strongest . 
Best in the 
World... . 


> 
Cleansed in 


One Minute 
Without. . 



















HAND WHEEL 


automatically 
adjusts all 
parts of the 
machine for 
any thickness 
of work. 


A revelation 
in ease of 
operation and 
quality of 
work. 


No. 4—2 sheets to % inch. 


Boston WIRE STITCHER Co. 





No. 170 SUMMER STREET. BOSTON. 





Removing a 


Screw ..s+« 
VIEW, SHOWING PARTS DETACHED FOR CLEANSING, 


BATES 


“Model No. 20 


The only reliable Type-high Numbering 
Machine made to-day. 


Incomparably Superior Construction 
ASK US “WHY ?’’ 


THOUSANDS IN USE THE WORLD OVER 





The only Type-high Machine carried in stock and recommended by 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER. 


ALL BRANCHES OF 
GOLDING & CO., Toronto Type Foundry. 





ALWAYS IN STOCK—NO DELAYS ° 
THE BATES MACHINE COMPANY 


General Offices—346 Broadway, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


BRANCH AGENCIES 
2 Cooper St., Manchester, Eng. London; Paris; Frankfurt; Sydney. 





Note description in Business Notices in this number. 
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HE LINOTYPE sets all the various sizes of type in any measure up to 
30 ems pica. Twenty-eight different languages are composed upon it. It 


also produces borders, rules, dashes and blank slugs. 


TYPE-BAR 


The 
Pioneer 
‘Type-Bar 
Machine 


HE Linotype has demonstrated that 

perfect typography can be secured 
by type-bars at a saving over hand com- 
position of from 30 to 50 per cent, and 
also that metal costing 7 cents per pound 
is convertible into type-bars equaling 
foundry type which costs the printers 
from 30 to 70 cents per pound. THE LINOTYPE — 8,000 in Daily Use. 


























Perfect Printing and Economy Was the Desired Object. 











RESULT— The Universal Adoption of the LINOTYPE. 


MERGENTHALER [ T[NOTYPE CO. 


357 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. Tribune Bldg., NEW YORK CITY. 


329 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 

















P. T. DODGE, PRESIDENT. 
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pica measure. The type-bar is identical with the Linotype bar. March 
delivery promised. Price, $1,500, on very easy payments. The price 
includes both fonts of matrices complete. 


POPULARITY 


- 


Te JUNIOR is equipped with brevier and nonpareil, to be set in 13 ems 








~\ 








The 
Linotypes 
First 
Offspring 








S the Gordon is to the cylinder, or 
Le as the cylinder is to the web per- 
| ~ fecting press, the same parallel exists 
= between the Junior and the Standard 
_ Linotypes. The web is not discarded 
for the cylinder, nor the cylinder for 
the Gordon. The Junior is to assist the small newspaper in the identical manner 
that the Standard assists the more favored contemporary. 


THE LINOTYPE JR.— 4,000 Enquiries to date. 











Relief for the Small Newspaper Is Its Mission. 











PROSPECTS — Better and more prosperous small publications. 


MERGENTHALER [ [NOTYPE CoO. 


357 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. Tribune Bldg., NEW YORK CITY. 


329 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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THE REASON 


THE INLAND PRINTER 





vel 





is NOT printed on our ansid 


this month ts because ::ece2e223 


























Our mill is now being rebuilt and will be 
greatly enlarged. We confidently expect 
to be again in full operation by June 1, 1902 


THE CHAMPION COATED i 














PAPER COMPANY 
HAMILTON,O4HIO 
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Part of the Brown & Carver cutting machine equipment of the Curtis Publishing 
Company’s (Ladies’ Home Journal) new plant, Philadelphia, Pa. 











| : “THE Latest Improved 
AUTOMATIC CLAMP \! 


HE Brown G Carver Cutter (i/) 
VEE exhibited at the Pan-American WER 
1|F Exposition, Buffalo, 1901, re- WHEE 
ceived the highest award, the Way Ve 
; Gold Medal. The Jury of Award wee 
{TEL were Messrs. Theo. L. DeVinne, 
Marcus Benjamin, A. E. Wain- 
wright, S. J. Kubel and Julio 
Perez Canto, Commissioner of 
Chili. dA DIDIADAAAIADAIAADA 



















































































OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


OSWEGO, NEW YORK 





CHICAGO, 321 Dearborn Street —J. M. Ives, Manager. 
STORES LONDON, 23 Goswell Road — ANDREW & SUTER. 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON,. .... 17-23 Rose Street, New York. periee @ RICMARM, 68k tl 7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Ont. 
Tuos. E. KENNEDY & Co., . . . 414 E. Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co., 405 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
AMERICAN TyPE FOUNDERS Co., 606 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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of machinery that was ever put 


T bey O U S A N D S IN DAILY WETTER TyPOGRAPHIC NUMBER- 
inG Macuine. On account of its USE small size, ease of operation and 
extreme accuracy, a printer is en- abled to number any sized job 
without a hitch or halt, and do it at the same time the printing is done. No other machine will do as much work and good work as 


WETTER 


Numbering Machine 
EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED 


A Type-high Automatic Numbering Machine for use on job or cylinder presses. Locks up in the form likea 
slug or cut. No attachments of wan kind are necessary to operate it. Numbers from 1 up to 100,000 without a 
stop, producing a different number at each impression of the press. WILL 


The most convenient little piece 
into use in a printing office is the 































FOR ALL PURPOSES: NUMBER ANYTHING a printer is called upon to number. Positively 
wean ate. b ghee dical as o MISS or a — is 2 or a7 4 

Wee ie Hen = aha 5» 8 regular and methodical as the swinging of the pendulum of a cloc 
een ee wad ty 8y 3s 4s 5: 6, 7,8, 9. OF BO COMPACT and SMALL shongh ¢ to lock up with 
numbers at each impression, or thousands type matter, pe malting of printing and numbering at a single 
of other combinations. impression, Sat I Mi i a saving of 100 percent. Bullt of Steel throughout. 
Finest work- manship. Figures engraved clean and sharp, print- 
Machines to print one number any number _ ing clearand well defined numbers. 


of times and then advance automatically to Every working part hard- ened and tempered. 
I ‘ WILL LASTA LIFETIME with ordinary care. 
the next higher number. The best investaeat on earth for any printer — 


one good-sized job pays for 


Machines for numbering bonds, coupons, it. BUY ONE TODAY and begin adding to 
transfer tickets, orders, checks, receipts, your profits. All typefoundries and printing 
; . supply houses sell and recommend them. 


vouchers, cash sales, slips for restaurants 

th ‘ ae AR cate MRE ete Shs It’s the only machine that will give lasting 
and dry goods houses, theater tickets, bag- satisfaction: 3: :: CIRCULARS AND ANY INFORMATION pertaining to any kind of Numbering 
gage and bicycle checks, picnic and ball Machine, pegular ‘or special, can be obtained by addressing 


tickets, anything that needs a number. 
ALL TYPEFOUNDERS AND 
DEALERS CARRY IN STOCK 5 


A copy of ‘‘ Wetter’s Witnesses’’ or AND RECOMMEND THE 


Booklet sent upon request. “WETTER” 515-521 Kent Avenue - - BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


aieetne on The “ACME”’ 
Self-Clamping 
CUTTER 


ALL SIZES 
32 in. to 72 in. in width. 


































Let us send you our 
NEW CATALOGUE 
with testimonials and 
















references. .”. .°..°..°. 








THE CHILD ACME 
CUTTER & PRESS CO. 


33-35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE - - 12 READE ST. 
O. C. A. CHILD, ' MANAGER 















! 
CHICAGO OFFICE - 315 DEARBORN ST. 
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COVER INKS 


E have always made the best COVER INKS for 


colored cover papers. Since such inks are now 





shades usually required, and have printed a special sample 


more generally in demand, we have selected the 


book of them, showing the following sixteen inks : 


Cover White Cover Deep Yellow 
Cover Red Cover Light Yellow 
Cover Black Cover Deep Brown 
Cover Purple Cover Light Brown 


Cover Deep Blue Cover Deep Gold 
Cover Light Blue Cover Light Gold 
Cover Deep Green Cover Copper 

Cover Light Green Cover Aluminum 


Each ink is shown printed with one impression directly 
on eleven different colors of cover paper, and also over one 
impression of White, thus producing 


J52Q2 Effects. 


Copy of Sample Book free on application. 


SIGMUND ULLMAN CO. 


InKmakers d 9 @ #0 NEW YORK 
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No “ Up-to-Date” Printing House 


is properly equipped for the Prompt, Clean 
and Economical Execution of its orders 
unless its machinery is driven by the 


Celebrated 


“C&C” Electric Motors 


Manufactured by 


















a ¥ The CGC Electric Company 
“an JERSEY CENTRAL BLDG. .¢ NEW YORK, N. Y. 


un TS al 
Write for Our Bulletins. 









































































ie _ 
“GE M” - 
PAPER CUTTER |i |. vinta 
Manufactured by 1 nr e n mm e ig 
HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N.Y. y 
Established 1847 re} S oO n Ss 
) Our Standard Lines of 
Machine Finished, Super: 
calendered and Coated 
are unexcelled. 
Prompt Shipments from Stock, 
| emo 
Paper 
The “GEM” h ll i t d 
panes eee Warehouses 
years on the market. 
ALSO 32, 34 and 36 Bleecker Street 
Victor and Diamond Hand and Power Cutters. 80 Beckman Sirest 
New York 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. Mention Inland Printer. 
« ml 























A HIS beautiful book is 81{ x 10% inches in size, and 
contains 187 pages of type matter and 90 color 
plates in two to twenty colors each; is handsomely 

“| bound in cloth and stamped in gold and four colors. 
Di To produce a limited edition of this work required 


= 625 different forms and 1,625,000 impressions. The 


& 
by John F. || book contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by 
Earhart.... || mixtures of two colors each, with proportions printed below 
each. To use colors intelligently and effectively, every printer 
and pressman should have one of these books. Edition lim- 


The Standard Work on Color ited, and no reprint will be made. Order at once. 
Printing in America 
Price, $10 net, express prepaid. 


A Veritable Work of Art | THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago 
Just the Thing for a Birthday Present e 116 Nassau Street, - New York 
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"PRAISE THE LORD” 
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Booton’s Automatic Register Gauge 





Increases the speed of platen Fits any size or make of press. 
presses from 25 to sopercent, . Easily attached and adjustable 
giving absolutely perfect reg- | <7 4 q toahair. Sold by all dealers. 
ister and no spoiled sheets. Ne Catalogue free. 3: 33:3 











THE C. H. BOOTON COMPANY, Gallipolis, Ohio 








The Jones Press 


Is the Strongest 
Job Press Made 


It has Time and Labor Saving Devices 
found on no other Disc Press. 





A Testimonial...... 


«..e-s-We Have Hundreds of Others. 
Write for Circulars and Descriptive Matter and Our New Catalogue. 


The The 
Lightning | 7 | — Ideal 
SALE Has no Equal 


Jobber BY Heavy Brace under 


Cutting Surface. 


























imple 1 
: P a ~~ ALL Quick-moving Back 
tron ast. ; 
cal i DEALERS| ©?¥8° 
a The Best Low-Priced Stick has sixteen : 
’ Press in the World Cutting Surfaces. ae ne 
Lightning Jobber Ideal Cutter 


MANUFACTURED BY 
(Successors to THE JOHN M. JONES C0.) 


The Jones Gordon Press Works patmyra, N. Y. 


FARHARTS “THE HARMONIZER” 


T is 5 x 7% inches in size, containing 248 ages, handsomely bound in cloth, with title stamped in two colors. It contains an average of 8 pages each 
of about 30 different tints, colors and shades of paper, each page showing a different color effect, over one-half of which are in two colors and 
the balance in one color. All the effects shown are the best that can be produced on the different tints and colors of stock used. In addition to 
the two-color combinations shown, there are tables giving from 10 to 50 others, for each different tint of paper. At the bottom of each combination 
is given a list of colors, any one of which, if used with the two shown, will produce harmony. Printers are well aware of the fact that there is 
today a greater demand for all kinds of colored paper than ever before. The demand has 
been steadily growing for many years, until today colored stock is used for nearly every ERE KEKE KEKE KKK KEKE KEKE KEK 

pone for which white stock is used. In printing on colored stock all printers experience more or 

ess trouble in selecting an ink that will produce a harmonious and pleasing effect. A great deal of 

valuable time is wasted in trying inks of different colors before one is found that will produce a good 

effect. Under these conditions it often takes more than double the time necessary to turn out a satis- 

factory job. ‘The Harmonizer” will overcome this. 








oft 


FOR SALE BY 


The Inland Printer Co. 


' 212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago, 

__ It is of great value to every printer who prints on tinted or culored stock, it matters not how great OR 
his experience or how large or small his concern may be. The different pages are printed with 12 116 Nassau Street, New York. 
original and 24 mixed colors, which are shown in the front part of the book, printed on white plate - 


€€€€EKEE 
>DdD5555> 


e at a loss as to what ink he should use to produce the best effect on any tinted or colored stock 


paneer, with all the necessary explanatory matter. With this book before him, the printer will never Price, $3.50 per Cory, Express Pain, 
he may select. 


4, 


DDDDDDdDH}55}5555>>5>5>5>>>> 
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Wesel’s Perfect Block 








CKNOWLEDGED to be of superior 









































Sa Vert? a adaptability for all kinds of work. 
= 73 fff] It successfully and economically 
Hy i meets every requirement of 
| those who print from plates. 
Lasddcnahuedh s Certain printers have invested 

a | (@ in this block amounts ranging 

















from $6,000, $4,500, $3,500 to 
$50, abandoning the use of 
other blocks, of which they 
owned thousands. It pays them, 
and will pay you. 
You can not afford to use any other block. Blocks are made to fit the press; larger 
sizes are made in two sections, and an extra charge is made if more are required. Blocks 
also made to fit all job presses, embossing presses, etc. Send name of press, size of bed, 


Descriptive circulars and list 


and state style of work, and quotations will follow immediately. Peggdetive circulars and i 


Sectional View of Wesel Patent Iron Grooved Block 





Takes any size and shape of plate in any position (oval, round, ragged or 
CLAIMS single line (see 12); affords narrower margins; register obtained easily, infalli- 
GU AR ANTEE D bly, quickly—indispensable on three-color work; cuts off all future expense 

for blocks, chases and locking-up materials; will outlast your press; curtails 
electrotyping charges, because it is unnecessary to have plates uniform in size 
(see 7), and plates may be cut into several sections, all held securely by long catches (see 13). Plates held on 
solid, unyielding, unwarpable iron surface, are made ready very much quicker, and make-ready lasts longer. The 
best mahogany brass-bound blocks will twist and warp in varying temperatures, and every change affects make- 
ready. Few realize the large sums eaten up in make-ready that this iron block will save absolutely. The rigidity 
of this block adds greatly to life of plates, which are always affected by warping and twisting on ordinary blocks. 

















Trow Co., New York (5): “Since purchasing first block have not purchased one old- 


VU. & style block (formerly expended hundreds of dollars each year for such blocks). Time saved 
SET SF ay e in make-ready and ‘touching up’ pays for block in one year. Unequaled for register." 
S.S. McCLurE Co., New York (18): ‘‘ Saves two-thirds in imposition and 25 per cent in 
make-ready.”” Powers & STEIN, New York: ‘“ For close register invaluable, and once in 
register, permanently so."’ IsAAc H. BLANCHARD Co., New York (5): ‘Preserves plates on long run because of unyielding character of impression.’’ CHARLES 
FRANCIS Press, New York (2): “‘No other block compares with it—it is indispensable.’ EpGELL Co., Philadelphia (5): ‘‘Saves 25 per cent in make-ready. 
Best block we have seen for registering. Will equip our entire plant with them.” Gro. F. LASHER, Philadelphia: ‘‘Absolutely reliable for registering, and 
once set good to end of longest run.” PRocTER & COLLIER Co., Cincinnati: ‘Get solider impression with less wear of plates; great saving in make-ready 
and registering; entirely satisfactory." Er1e Lituo. Co., Erie, Pa. (2): ‘‘Fasten plates on block very quickly, and much time is saved in making ready.” 
SPARRELL PRINT, Boston (4): ‘‘Absolutely indispensable, and we have discarded a large stock of iron and wood blocks in favor of your block. Will equip all 
our presses. Our men like the blocks much better than the old style blocks.’’ BAKER-VAWTER Co., Chicago (4): ‘‘Our superintendent states that we save 
one-third time of make-ready on our work. We shall order additional blocks shortly.””, THos. D. MurpHyY Co., Red Oak, Iowa (4): ‘‘Greatest block ever 
invented for three-color work."’ YouTHs’ COMPANION, Boston (10): ‘So far we see nothing that could be improved.’’ Many more to like effect. 








F. WESEL 
MFG. CO. 


82 Fulton Street 
New York 
310 Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


Pd 
Agents in Great Britain, 


PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
15 Tudor St., London, E. C. 


i - i » 
New Style. Old Style. Boston Style. “Wesel Quality” WESEL Metal SECTIONAL Blocks 
All Sizes in Mahogany or Iron. with latest Registering Hooks 
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The Damon Perforating and Scoring Machine 
Will SCORE or CREASE as well as Perforate. 


sab: 





Full Size No 2 Machine— Perforating Blade raised. 





END VIEWS x If you are not using it you have not investigated it, for its cost, which is very small, can be saved many 
Showing times over in any job office. Write to your nearest supply house or to us for descriptive circular. 
Perforated Blade 
raised Locks into form for perforating or scoring the work without inking it at 
and the same time it is printed, saving 100 per cent. Two blades, a perforating and a 
Scoring Blade scoring blade, are fitted to each machine and are easily interchangeable. The blade, which rises and falls at 
depressed. each impression, is operated by a lever coming in contact with a rubber presser quod attached to the tympan. 
Made in Four Sizes: MANUFACTURED BY 








No. 1— Perforates or Scores 4% inches In stock and for sale by all 


N= st Si upeimdes ancaatenn Damon Perforator Co. 


ye made to eile al vii printers’ materials. 
doh tay} Gadawe Wem a8 Uae 142 MAIN STREET 2 9 OLD TOWN, MAINE. 











5,000 PRINTERS 


who have seen our PERFECTED PROUTY 
PRESSES at work on half-tone and three- 
color work at our Buffalo exhibit have 
pronounced the ‘Prouty” the greatest 
money-maker and superior in every point 
to all other presses. As a result we are 
running day and night to fill their orders. 
Speed, rigidity, strength mo cams, two 
main gear wheels, perfect distribution and 
registration —all these are the features 
which have won such success. 9 G9 











Manufactured only by the 


BOSTON PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 
176 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies, Salisbury Square, London, Eng. 
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To Young Men ||| When You Are Ready 
in the Printing ||| to Purchase 
BusinessS::::: Electrotype, Stereotype, 


Engraving Machinery 





of the quickest and most durable 
type, and which meets the require- 


ts of the trade i ’ 
: ee SUCCESS as a workman depends scat tail ni ii 


upon your proficiency and knowledge of V iP 

your work. We are offering a course of rite to Us. We Have It 
study that will enable you to become a —FOR— 

thorough master of the Art Preservative. Quick Delivery at Reasonable Prices. 


Our little booklet, entitled “‘ Typog- 
raphy — Its Practice,’’ will give you full 


information on the subject—and it is Our Curved Flat and Combination 
free for the asking. Routing Machines 


Write to-day, mentioning this paper. 
are absolutely the FASTEST in the 
world. Ease of operation, high 





speed without vibration, are features 


The Franklin Institute of excellence of these machines. 
of Allied Arts, Inc. ||| Geo. cE. LLoyp & Co. 








Scranton, Pa. 194-204 South Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















SPECIAL OFFERS of Rebuilt Cylinder 
Presses by Bronson’s House 7 9d 0d od Jo 


48 and 50 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO. 











No. 527—Clause Web Perfecting Newspaper Press, prints four No. 5902—33x 48 Cranston Drum, takes six column quarto, 2 


and eight pages, six or seven col. quarto, speed 8,000 per rollers, air springs, rack and cam distribution, backup, 
hour, of eight pages, complete with stereotype ; price, re- tapeless delivery ; price, $750. Has power fixtures. 


built, f. 0. b. Chicago, $3,000. 


No. 486—44x 60 Potter Two-Revolution, 4 rollers, 4 tracks, air 


springs, rack and screw and table distribution, rear delivery, No. 617—44x60 Two-Revolution Huber, 4 rollers, table dis- 
side steam and overhead fixtures, trip and backup. Press tribution, front delivery, steam and overhead fixtures ; 
rebuilt and in first-class condition, ready to ship out. Cash price, $1,350. 

price, $1,300, f.0. b. Chicago. 


No. 506—37 x 52 Campbell Job and Book Two-Revolution 


Press, cylinder 34x52, wire springs, rack, cam and table No. 616—25x40 Cottrell & Babcock Drum, 2 rollers, air 
distribution, front delivery, power and overhead fixtures; springs, tapeless delivery, steam and overhead fixtures ; 
price, $1,000. price, $650. 


Also have an extra large stock of other Cylinder Presses equally as good bargains as those above quoted. 
Be sure and look this house up if in need of a press. You can get what you require in fine shape at satis- 
factory prices. Over five hundred presses sold by this house in five years. Buyers always satisfied with 
our machines. Call on or write 


BRONSON’S PRINTERS’ MACHINERY HOUSE, 


48-50 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO. 
Telephone, Main 224. H. BRONSON, Manager. 
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PROMPT 
DELIVERY. 


HALF TONES THAT PRINT 










Copyright 1901, by Beck Eng. Co. 


Still Leads! 











HE EARNING CAPACITY 

of a Monitor Machine is so great 

that its cost “‘ cuts no figure,’’ because 

they earn their cost the first year; they 

last for years; they are made of the 

highest grade of material and workman- 

ship; all parts interchangeable. Every 

machine sent direct from our factory 
with the strongest guarantee. 






We build every machine in our 
own factory. 


Monitor Stitchers Monitor Multiplex Punch 
Monitor Perforators Monitor Duplex Punch 





Monitor Paging Monitor Round Corner 
No. 1 Twentieth Monitor Numbering Monitor Index 
Century Monitor Monitor Presses Monitor Card Shears 
Wire Stitcher. Monitor Shears Monitor Stabbers 
Capacity, Monitor Backers Monitor Power Cutters 
1 sheet to :' Monitor Embossers Monitor Lever Cutters, etc, 
% inch. 
In operating the Monitor Wire Stitcher there is no 





change of parts required in changing from one thickness 
of work to another, or from one size of wire to another. 


We sell the best STEEL WIRE at lowest market 
prices. Every spool guaranteed. é 


Few Special Bargains in USED MACHINERY. 
Send for our 1901 General Catalogue. 


Latham Machinery Company, 195-201 s. canal St, Chicago. 


NEW YORK STORE...8 Reade Street. 
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THE WHITLOCK 


A 
Simplest, Swiftest, . 
Smoothest Running, 
Most Durable, eee es . ea ta 
and by far the 4 e <9 
Most Productive of , 
all the 
Two-Revolution 
Presses. 





Read What One User Says: 


OrFice oF E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
New York — Chicago 
Educational Publishers 
WHITLOCK P. P. MFG. CO.: October 3, 1901. 
Gentlemen,—The 35 x 47 press which you installed for us a year ago has been running steadily 
and most satisfactorily ; we run it at a high speed, usually 2,000 per hour. On September 13 we printed 
15,029 impressions in 8%4 hours actual running time; on the 14th, in 814 hours, 11,729; on the 16th, 
11,900 in the same time; on the 20th, 17,200 in 1114 hours; on the 25th, 18,227 in 1314 hours; 
on the 30th, 13,218 in 8%4 hours, etc. The press is giving us first-rate satisfaction. 
(Signed ) EDW. L. KELLOGG, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


Is This What You Want? 


Buy a 
W hitlock 


~~ 





THE WHITLOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 


OF DERBY, CONN. 
SOUTHERN AGENTS 
J. H. SCHROETER & BRo., 44-46 Viaduct Block, ATLANTA, GA, NEW YORK, rat Times BUILDING 
ER BOSTON, 309 WELD BUILDING 


EUROPEAN AGENTS 
T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 46 Farringdon Street, LONDON, ENG. CHICAGO, 706 FISHER BUILDING 






































PIRIE’S CELEBRATED 
GUMMED 
PAPERS 


Non-curling. Strongly adhesive. Specially manu- 
factured peed oc mam and lithographing in colors. 
Samples and prices on application. 


MILLS— ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


U. S. Branch— ALEX. PIRIE & SONS, Ltd. 
33 Rose St., New York. 











Invaluable to all 
high-class 
printers. 








.10 ADVERTISER 
JUST OUT 


Our No. 6 Catalogue showing 1000 New 


009, 21s 


Stock Cuts. Will send it to you for 5 cts, 


to pay postage. This, with our 248 page 

No.5, which we mail for 10 cents, covers 

every line of Merchandising, Holiday and 

Comic Illustrations, also a big line o: 
Original, Up-to-Date, Special Advertising Cuts 

at pricesaveraging from 20centsto50 cents, 
THE HAWTIN ENGRAVING CO. 

Engravers and Electrotypers, 
147-153 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, Iil., U.S.A. 
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R.R.B. Padding 
Glue 


holds each individual sheet in the pad 
firmly in its place, yet allows the sheets to 
be removed without tearing and without a 
particle of glue adhering to the edge of 


the paper. 5 and 10 lb. pails, 16c. per Ib. 


ROB’T R. BURRAGE, 
35 Frankfort Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-Explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U. S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25%. 
Preserves rollers, Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 

Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 

and detergents for all purposes, under the following 

trade-marks: Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin, 

Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet. 
ADDRESS 


Delete Chemical Co. 
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We Sell to the Trade 
Exclasively 


OUR SPECIALTY THIS MONTH 
Writing Papers 
Ruled Headings 


We carry in our store for immediate 
delivery LARGEST STOCK OF RULED 
HEADINGS IN NEW YorK CITY. 
UNION CARD & PAPER CO. 
27 Beekman Street, New York 
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A book by the greatest authority on 
Punctuation in the United States. 


Punctuation 


With Chapters on Hyphenization, Capitalization 
and Spelling. 


By F. HORACE TEALL, 


Department Editor and Critical Reader of 
the Standard Dictionary. 


16mo., Cloth, . . + + $1.00 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, New York 
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PRESSMEN’S 


OVERLAY 
KNIFE 


Price This knife has been 

subjected to a careful 
reduced test for quality of tem- 
to 25 cts. P: It will be found to 


old a keen edge and to 
be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper 
very delicately. In all respects it is of 
superior manufacture. The blade runs 
the entire length of the handle and is 
of uniform temper throughout. As the 
knife wears, cut away the covering as 
required. 


Price, Postpaid, 25 Cents 








The Inland Printer Co. 


214 Monroe St., Chicago 
116 Nassau Street, New York City 

















126 William St., New York. 
Sold in Chicago at 153 South Jefferson Street. 
What! 

1,000 Tally Cards, 
assorted, for.... 
500 for $3.50; 100 for 75c. 
In twelve New Artistic Designs, executed in two 
colors on best Bristol Board, tied with Cord and 
Tassel. Retail for 15c. per dozen. Send for samples. 


Engraved Visiting Cards, Wedding 
Invitations, Society Emblems, etc. 


DITTMAR ENGRAVING CO. 
Engraving, Printing and Die Stamping, 


818 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








Come, let’s talk it ower 





If our METAL is 
good enough for 
the“Inland,”’ why 
not for you? 

GREAT WESTERN 


SMELTING AND 


REFINING CO. 
CHIC A GO 























The Black & Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 








BUILDERS OF IMPROVED 


Paper and Pulp Mill 


MACHINERY, 
INK MILLS, PERFORATORS, 


Saturating and Drying Machinery, 
Plating Machines, Special 


particulars. 





F uy 





THE ALTON’S ENGINEER. 

IF YOU WILL SEND THE ADDRESS 
OF A PERSON WHO, WITHIN A YEAR, 
WILL HAVE USE FOR THE CHICAGO 
& ALTON RAli 3 








(TERRITORY COVERED OUTLINEDIN 
ABOVE MAP), WE WILL MAIL TO YOU 
A PICTURE, 44%X3 INCHES, OF THE 
ALTON’'S ENGINEER. IF, IN ADDI- 
TION, YOU WILL TELL, US IN WHAT 
PUBLICATION YOU READ THIS AD~ 
VERTISEMENT, WE WILL SEND TO 
YOU A PAMPHLET ABOUT THE BIG- 
GEST CAMERA IN THE WORLD. 

Gro. J. CHARLTON, 

GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, CHICAGO & 
Auton Raitway, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 
GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SUNSET. 
BANNER. 











ECLIPSE. 
ELF. 
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New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine. 





THE HIGHEST GRADE. 


“FOOL PROOF.” 


STEAM OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. 


Send for Catalogue. 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 


SOLE AGENTS, 


15 South Sixth Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


C. W. CRUTSINGER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers’ Rollers 


asp COMPOSITION 





Our ELASTIC TABLETING GLUE 
IS THE BEST ON THE MARKET 











21-23 South Third Street 
ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 





H. GRIFFIN & SONS 


Established 1832 


Bookbinders’ and Pocketbook 
and Furniture Makers’ 


LEATHERS 


Sole Manufacturers of the Superior 
DOMESTIC LEVANTS 
Finest line of Imported Marble Paper. 


Sterling Round-corner Machine, $15 
With Punching Attachment, ... 25 


Gothic Index Tabs. 
75-77 DUANE ST., NEW YorK CITY 








TELEPHONE, EXPRESS 236, 


Slade, Bipp & Meloy 


(INCORPORATED) 
139 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS. 


American Straw Board Co’s Straw, Cloth and 
Tar Board. Kokomo Pulp and Jute Board, 
Androscoggin Wood Pulp Board, 
W.O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board. 
“Diamond S”’ Cloth Board. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTH— 
Art Vellum, Art Canvas, Vellum de Luxe, 





COPPER AND ZINC PLATES 
MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


For photo-engraving and etching purposes, SATIN FINISH 
Brand. These plates are absolutely flat, free from flaws and 
_ imperfections, and will etch perfectly; no peeling or flaking off 
' during the process of etching. Time and money saved by using 


SATIN FINISH Copper and Zinc Plates, 


manufactured by 


).W tt -iled-¥, mee 2 a a. OZ) 1-1) a od OZ O 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 358 DEARBORN ST. 


A. S. BROWNELL, Manacer. 





150 NASSAU ST., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





WHITMORE Mre. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated Paper's 


Gard Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING AND 
THREE-COLOR WORK 





Printers’ = 


CHEAPEST 


Rollers... = 


Also Tablet Gum 
GODFREY & CO. 


909 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Plymouth Paper Co. 


Holyoke, Mass. 


LEDGER 


8 on Papers 


LINEN 








ALL GRADES 





L. Martinson 


&X Co. e -iadanien. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty. 


186 and 198 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 
Sixth Floor, Rear... 


CHICAGO. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, §2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 
— Manufacturing Concern, Jamestown, 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 
Marshall Mfg. Co., 190-192 Fifth ave., Chicago, 


AIR BRUSH. 
Thayer & Chandler, fountain air brush. 146 
abash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 
BALL PROGRAMMES AND INVITATIONS. 


Bahrenburg & Co., ball programmes, tassels and 
vels. 29 Beekman street, New York. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Ball Programmes, Announcements, 
Invitations, Tickets, Society Folders, etc. 

BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Co., Harrisburg, 


Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, numbering machines, ruling pens, etc. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 


Thomas Garnar & Co., manufacturers, 181 Will- 
iam st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Incpd., 139 Lake street, 
Chicago. Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Grand Rapids Boxwood Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also, mounting woods. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 


Missouri cape! ed Foundry Co., Howard and 
Twenty-second streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


CARBON BLACK. 
Cabot, Godfrey L., Boston, Mass. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Bahrenburg & Co., 29 Beekman st., New York. 
Formerly with Hastings Card and Paper Co. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CASE MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


rd, The H. O., Co., 212-214 Monroe street, 
hicago. Write for estimates. 


She 


CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 


Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 304 North Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Atlantic Carbon Works. Prepared Charcoal. 
E, goth st. and E. Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





COATED PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nassau 
st., New York. Celebrated satin-finish plates. 


DIE SINKERS. 


Wagenfohr, Charles, 140 West Broadway, New 
York City. High-grade work. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


Ringler, F. A., Co., 26 Park Place, New York 
City. Electrotyping and photo-engraving. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Bright’s ‘‘ Old Reliable ’’ St. Louis Electrotype 
foundry, 211 North Third st., St. Louis, Mo. 
Work in all branches. 


Drach, Chas. A., ged Co., cor, Pine and 
Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), St 


Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Flower, Edwin, 216-218 William street, New York 
cy: * work quickly done.” 

Hurst Electrotype Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 
Juergens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 

icago. Also, engravers and electrotypers. 
McCafferty, H., 42-44 Bond st., New York. Half 
tone and fine art electrotyping a specialty. 
Peters, C, J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock cuts, 
embossing dies, embossing compound. 
Rowell, Robert, Louisville, Ky. Oldest electro- 
type foundry in the South. 


Scott, Geo. C., & Sons, electrotypers, 208 Sum- 
mer street, Boston, Mass. 


Whitcomb, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch street, Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A. 


FP. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 
310 Dearborn street, Chicago; 15 Tudor street, 
London, E.C. Complete line of most advanced 
machines, all our own make. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 

The Murray Machinery Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Electrotype, stereotype and etching machinery. 

Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 118-132 West Jack- 
son boulevard, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., 173-199 
W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 








EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 
Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
Stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 
Koven, W., Jr., embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers, 16 Spruce 
street, New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Burbank Engraving Co., 55 Oliver street, Boston. 
Also, half-tone and line engravers. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Embossing 
dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS— COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel and copper 
plate engravers and printers, steel-die sinkers 
and embossers, Write for samples and esti- 
mates. 176 State street, Chicago. 


ENVELOPES. 


Buffalo Envelope Co., Buffalo, N.Y. Regular 
and odd sizes. Not in the trust. 


United States Envelope Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of envelope in 
stock or made to order. Famous for high 
grade papeteries. 75 distinct lines of toilet 
papers. Quick deliveries—best values. Order 
of U.S. E. Co., Springfield, Mass.; Holyoke, 
Mass.; Rockville, Conn.; Worcester, Mass. ; 
Hartford, Conn.; Milwaukee, Wis. 


ETCHING ZINC—GROUND AND POL- 
ISHED. 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nassau 
street, New York. 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS FUR- 
NITURE, 


Globe-Wernicke Company, The, Cincinnati. 
Broadway and White street, New York; 224-228 
Wabash avenue, Chicago; 91-93 Federal street, 
Boston; 7 Bunhill Row, London, E. C. 


FOIL. 


Crooke, John J., Co., 149 Fulton street, Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 


Dexter Folder Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 127 Duane street; Chicago, 315 
Dearborn street; Boston, 12 Pearl street. 


GLAZED PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Pirie, Alex., & Sons, Ltd., 33 Rose street, New 
York. ‘‘ Celebrated’ brand lies perfectly flat. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY — Continued. 
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INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 

Scott, Rogers & Robb (Gray’s Ferry Printing Ink 
Works). Manufacturers of printing inks. 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 

Star Printing Ink Works. F. A. Barnard & Son, 
116 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 


Kansas City, Omaha, Des Moines. Mfrs. job, 
book and colored inks. 
The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 


works, 89-95 Merwin street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Boston Printing Press Co., 176 Federal street, 
Boston, Mass. 


LAVETTE’S PATENT PHOTO-MAILING 
ENVELOPES. 


Lavette, H. C., 230-232 Washington st., Chicago. 
List of jobbers and samples sent gratis. 


LEATHER ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Mills, Knight & Co., 150 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Memorandum books for advertising 


purposes. 
LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 


Languages Printing Company, 114 Fifth avenue, 
ew York. Books; magazines. Slugs; plates. 


Rooney & Otten Printing Co., 114-120 W. 30th 
st., New York. Publishers’ work a specialty. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, B. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago, 

Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., 173-199 
W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 

Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, Mo. 

The Eagle Smelting & Refining Works, B. Liss- 
berger & Co., props., 738-740 E. 14th st., N. Y. 


LITHOGRAPHERS TO THE TRADE. 


Goes Lithographing Co., 158-174 Adams st., Chi- 
cago. Established 1879. Color and commer- 
cial work. Stock certificate and bond blanks, 
calendar pads, diploma and check blanks. 
Samples and prices on application. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Mail Plate Co., 73 West Adams street, Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


MAKERS OF HIGH-GRADE PAPERS AND 
SOCIETY STATIONERY. 


Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; New 
York office, 399 Broadway. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


The Typo Mercantile Agency, general offices, 
87 Nassau street, New York City. The spe- 
cial agency of the trade made up of the paper 
book, stationery, printing, publishing and 
kindred lines. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, EB. W., & Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates Manufacturing Co., 135 Fifth ave., N. Y. 
Sole manufacturers of Bates and Edison Auto- 
matic Hand Numbering Machines. No con- 
nection with any other firm of similar name. 
Remember, our address is 135 Fifth ave., N. Y. 
Foreign eet. 15 Cedar st., N. Y.; Chi- 
cago, 144 Wabash ave.; London, Eng., 34 
2 | ae E.C. Factory, Orange, 


Wetter Typographic Numbering machines print 
and number at one impression 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


521 Kentave., 
Sold by all dealers. 





PAPER BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 


PAPER — BLOTTING. 


Sabin Robbins Paper Co., The, Middletown, 
Ohio. English cloth and other blottings. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 
American Type Founders Co. 
branches under Type Founders. 
Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth street, 
New York. 
Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 118-132 West Jack- 
son boulevard, Chicago. 


See list of 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
Chicago Paper Co., 273-277 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Megargee, Irwin N., & Co., Paper and cardboard 
of allkinds. Philadelphia. 


PAPER DEALERS — GENERAL. 
Elliot, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Specialty, 
parchment and art vellum papers. 


Japan Paper Co., 225 4th av., New York city. 
See ad. in this paper. 


PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 


Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Job 
press counters, $3; joggers, $15 and up. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 
Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass., makers of ledger 
and linen papers. 


Crane, Z. & W. M., Dalton, Mass. Extra fine 
writing papers and ladies’ stationery. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Co., Dalton, Mass. 


PAPETERIES. 


United States Envelope Co. Famous for pape- 
teries. Springfield and Worcester, Mass. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Bauer, H. C., Engraving Co., 17-21 South Me- 
ridian street, Indianapolis, Ind. Engraving 
by all processes. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Dobinson, W. J., Engraving Co., 277 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. Half-tone and line 
etching. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co., 
341 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Kelley, S. J., Engraving Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 

alf-tone, line, w: engravers, electrotypers. 

Peninsular Engraving Co., Evening News build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 

Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. 
line and wax engravers. 

Sanders Engraving Co., St. Louis, Mo. Electro- 
typers and photo-engravers. 


The Standard Sages Co. of New York, 
61 Ann street. nd for circulars. 


United Brethren Pub. House. Dayton, Ohio. 
High-grade genera) illustrators. 


Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co., 1633 Ara- 
pahoe street, Denver, Colo. 


Half-tone, 





PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY AND 
APPLIANCES. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York ; 
gro Dearborn street, Chicago. Complete out- 
ts a specialty. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 118-132 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. Mfrs. Reliance Special. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, 1213 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolfe, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3-color 
process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


Photochrom Co., The, sole publishers of Photo- 
chrom and Phostint, Detroit, Mich. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kelton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 124 
Baxter street, New York city. 


PRESSES. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 16th street and Ashland 
avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers pape = sed 
perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and_stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 


PRESSES — CYLINDER. 
American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 
Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Ce., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
38 Park Row; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, gen- 
eral western agents, Chicago. 


PRESSES—HAND OR FOOT. 


Kelsey Press Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 


PRESSES — ROLL-PAPER. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A. Sheet 
and roll wrapping-paper presses. 


PRESSES— JOB PRINTING. 
See list of 


American Type Founders Co. 
branches under Type Founders. 


Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth st., N.Y. 
Isaacs, Henry C., 10 and 12 Bleecker street, N. Y. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York ; 
10 Dearborn street, Chicago. Specialties: 
rass and steel rules, galleys, electric-welded 

chases, mahogany and iron stereot blocks 
composing-sticks, wire-stitchers, rule and lead 
cutters, self-inking proof presses, saw tables. 


artnett, R. W., 52-54 North Sixth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
atent steel furniture and other specialties. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY— Continued. 








PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennedy, T. E., & Co., 414 East Pearl street, 
Cincinnati, printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery, sell Barnhart’s type, 
Huber cylinders, Gordon and Universal job- 
bers, Brown & Carver cutters, and other goods. 
Quote best prices. 


Powell, F. M., Co., 329 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
All kinds of printing-presses. paper-cutters, 
type and material. - Printers’ brass type and 
brass rule. We match any face made in rule. 
New or secondhand supplies of all kinds. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 118-132 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor street, Philadel- 
phia. Compositions adapted to the work. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 406 Pearl street, 
ew York. Also padding glue. 


aon Roller Co.; also, tablet composition. 
84 Market street, Chicago. 


Dietz, Bernhard, Grant and Mercer streets, Balti- 
more, 

Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller compo- 
sition. Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


Grayburn, John, 525 First avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
stablished 1871. Try our padding glue. 


Hart & Zugelder, Rochester, N. Y. 
binders’ flexible glue. 


Maigne, O. J., 324-328 Pearl street, New York 
city. Also pressroom paste. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Established 1859. 


Also, book- 





PRINTING PRESSES— SECONDHAND. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 


Preston, Richard, 45 Pearl street, Boston, Mass. 
Printing, cutting, folding and wire stitchers. 


SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 


Campbell, Neil, Co., 23 Beekman street, New 
ork city. Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. 


STEEL CUTTING RULE. 
F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York ; 


310 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


B. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 


le 


Blatchford, 
Chicago 


Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., 173-199 
W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 


Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, Mo. 


TARCOLIN. 


Chicago Solvent Supply Co., 153 S. Jefferson st., 
Chicago. 


TIN-FOIL. 
Crooke, John J., Co., 149 Fulton street, Chicago. 


TOILET PAPERS. 


U. S. Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
tinct lines of toilet papers. 


75 dis- 


Also, brass | 


TRANSLATION. 


| Languages Printing Company, 114 Fifth avenue, 
| New York. Price-lists; commercial catalogs. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co., greatest output, 
ae selection, most original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. BRANCHES— Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Denver, Portland, S 
kane, Wash. ; Los Angeles, San F wanciach, Cal. 
SPECIAL DEALERS—Atlanta : Dodson Printers’ 
Supply Co.; Dallas: Scarff & O’Connor Co. ; 
Toronto: Toronto Type Foundry; London, 
England: M. P. McCoy, Phoenix Place, Mount 
ning 9 hel C.; Melbourne: Alex. Cowan & 

ns, Ltd. 


Bruce’s New York Type Foundry, 13 Chambers 
street, New York. 


Crescent Type Foundry, 346-348 Dearborn street. 
hicago. 


Hansen, H. C., type founder and F rong sup- 
plies, 190-192 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 


Inland Type Foundry, S. E. cor. 12th & Locust 
sts., St. Louis, Mo.; 188 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Inventors of Standard Line Unit Set Type. 


Newton Copper-Facing Type Co., 18-20 Rose st. 
New York. Established 1851. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AND CARBON 
PAPERS. 


Little, A. P., Rochester, N. Y. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of branches 
under Type Founders. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and warehouse 
Middletown, N. Y. Manufacturers of wood 
type, cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 











Dozens of 
Magnificent | } 
Hotels, | 
Hundreds of | 
Family 
Hotels and 
Boarding 
Houses, at 
Rates for any | 
Purse. | 
Mineral 
Springs 
everywhere. 
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The 
Printers’ 
Sanatorium 


| was 

wisely 
located at 
Jacksonville, 
Florida. 
The entire 
State is a 
matchless 
Sanatorium. 




















Che Fairy Land of Florida 


THROUGH SLEEPER leaves Chicago every night, traversing the picturesque Appalachian region in the daytime 
and arriving in St. Augustine at a convenient hour in the morning. 


City Ticket Office, 232 Clark Street. 





Reached most conveniently by the popular 


ONON ROUTE and C.H. & D. R’Y. 


Depot, Dearborn Station. 
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ARE YOU ABOUT TO START A NEWSPAPER 
OR BUY ONE ALREADY STARTED ? 


IF SO, YOU SHOULD HAVE 


ESTABLISHING 
® A NEWSPAPER 4 

















The latest work on this subject published. 


T is a handbook not only for the prospective publisher, but includes suggestions for 
the financial advancement of existing daily and weekly journals. The author, O. F. 
Byxbee, has this to say in the preface: ‘‘As a title for a book covering every phase 

of the starting and developing of a newspaper property, ‘ Establishing a Newspaper’ is 
chosen advisedly. To start a newspaper is easy, but to establish it is quite a different mat- 
ter—a much deeper subject. To establish anything—a newspaper for example—is to 
originate and secure its permanent existence, or to set it in place and make it stable there. 
Accordingly, I have endeavored to treat in a complete and practical manner every detail 
entering into the establishing of a newspaper in all that the term implies.”’ 


A CAREFUL PERUSAL OF THE WORK WILL ENABLE YOU TO 
DO ALL MR. BYXBEE CLAIMS. 





WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF IT. 


‘“‘ Establishing a Newspaper’ is the title of a well-printed little 


READ WHAT IT TELLS ABOUT. 


Choosing a Field. 





Selecting a Building and Its Location. : PO@4) book of 110 pages recently issued by The Inland Printer Company, 
Choosing a Title, Arranging Size and Number of Pages, and Price. Chicago. The volume is meeting with an encouraging sale. Its aim 
Ready-Print, P lates, or All Home Production. PO) istotellina plain and practical manner what ought to be known by 


Make-up of the P aper — Style of Heads. 

Buying Material—Size and Quality of Body Letter. 

Buying Material—Style and Quantity of Ad. Type. 

Buying Material—The Press. 

Buying Material—Miscellaneous Requirements for Composing and 
Press Rooms —Total Cost. 

Arrangement of the Composing Room. 

Business Office Fixtures and Arrangement. 

Furniture and Arrangement of the Editorial Rooms. 

Bookkeeping and Office Management. 

Reportorial Force and Its Work. 

Procuring and Interesting Correspondents. 

Rules for “Reporters and Correspondents. 

Procuring Subscribers. 

Keeping Subscribers. 

Collecting Subscriptions. 

Allowing Credit and Collecting Bills. 

Advertising a Newspaper. 


The Advertising Rate Card. 
Procuring Advertising. 
Extra and Special Editions. 


the inexperienced man who feels inclined to start or buy a newspaper ; 
but it has much advice of interest to experienced publishers.—Scvan- 
ton ow? Tribune. 

‘Establishing a Newspaper ”’ is written in a sensible manner by a 
practical man who has worked his way up from the lowest rounds of 
the journalistic ladder till he has now nearly reached the top. Every 
detail as to how a newspaper should be established so as to secure its 
permanent existence is treated ina complete and exhaustive manner. 
To a newspaper novice it is replete with valuable and helpful sugges- 
tions, and an old newspaper man can profit by its many practical and 
sensible hints. It ought to find its way into every newspaper office.— 

Port Jefferson (N.Y.) Times. 

‘Establishing a Newspaper” has chapters ranging all the way 
from the selection of a field to the getting out of extra editions, and 
will prove invaluable to persons contemplating going into the news- 
paper business, as well as those already in it, who want to increase 
their stock of useful information.—Detroit Evening News. 

















It is 5% x 8 inches in size, contains 114 pages, is bound in cloth, and neatly printed. 
Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price, $1.00. 


SEND AT ONCE BEFORE EDITION IS EXHAUSTED. 








THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers 
212-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, 
NEW YORK, 


ILL. 


116 Nassau Street. 
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To Florida and the South 


FOR PLEASURE, COMFORT AND REST VIA THE 


Southern Railway 








HE SOUTHERN RAILWAY provides the very best for its 
patrons. The through service from Chicago, St. Louis, Louisville 
=) and Cincinnati to the South is unequalled. 
PULLMAN SLEEPERS through from Chicago to St. Augustine, Florida, without change. 
PULLMAN SLEEPERS through from Louisville to St. Augustine, Florida, without change. 
PULLMAN SLEEPERS through from St. Louis to Charleston, S. C., without change. 
PULLMAN SLEEPERS through from Cincinnati to Charleston, S. C., without change. 


PULLMAN SLEEPERS through from Cincinnati to Jacksonville, Florida, without change ; 
passing through Asheville and the famous ‘‘Land of the Sky.’’ 


CAFE, DINING CARS and OBSERVATION CARS; ELEGANT DAY COACHES. 


REMEMBER 


The CHICAGO and FLORIDA SPECIAL 


Leaving Chicago daily, except Sunday. 


The FAMOUS FLORIDA LIMITED 


Leaving Chicago daily. 





Both trains for St. Augustine, Florida, with close connections at Jacksonville for East and 
West Coast points in Florida. 


L R to all Winter Resorts in the South and to 
O W ates Charleston, S. C., account the South Carolina 


Interstate and West Indian Exposition. 








For rates and full particulars call on any ticket agent or write 


G. B. ALLEN, A. G. P. A. J. S. MCCULLOUGH, N. W. P. A. 
St. Louis, Mo. 225 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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1903 FANS 


. Lithographed, Embossed, 
Imported — Domestic Half-tone, Etchings, etc. 


CALENDARS } narra ee 





Samples now ready ' ALL WINNERS. 
—__________._ Japanese Bamboo Fans 
Partial line of SAMPLES OF FANS sent on receipt of $1.00; 


full line, $2.00 — subject to rebate. 
T / yy Open stock or in case lots 
PA N H A N D L E S ae lowest prices. 
Easter Cards. Advertising Paper Napkins. 
Send for price-lists, catalogues, terms, etc. 
Importers, Makers 
Bennett -Thomas Mfg. Co. anijcnies 
Advertising Merchandise and Novelties, 


328-334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Largest Assortment in America 

















BOUND VOLUMES 


Of The Inland Printer 
At Less than Cost. 
Volume IV, October, 1886, to September, 1887 ; Volume 
XV, April, 1895, to September, 1895; Volume XVII, April, 
1896, to September, 1896. 
$1.00 Each piiaty the purchaser. 
The information in these books is worth many times the price, which 
does not cover cost of binding. Order early if you wish to secure one. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 





A PROFIT ON EVERY JOB 


is sure to result if printers will use the 
PRINTER’S 
ACCOUNT BOOK 


‘T's PRINTER’S ACCOUNT BOOK is 1134 x 1534 inches. 








Each page contains entry blanks for five different jobs, of 

any size and description. It is flat-opening, has two ruled 
columns for dollars and cents, is printed on stock usually found in 
first-class sales books, bound in duck to withstand constant han- 
dling, and is as substantial as any ordinary blank-book. It is paged 
throughout, and so complete and simple in its use that no book- 
keeping education is required to use it to the best advantage. It is 
the result of many years of experience and study on the part of a 
practical man, well informed as to the pitfalls and snares which 
cause loss to the printer in selling his product. 


Price of 200-page book, for 1,000 jobs, $3.50 net. 
Price of 400-page book, for 2,000 jobs, $5.00 net. 








ORDER FROM —— — 


The INLAND PRINTER CO. 


212-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


r26 NASSAU STREET, +: New Yorx« City. 





BURTON’S Well-known Specialties 





wen TcceeenTti 





A. G. BURTON’S SON, 42 to 48 S. Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


E.C. FULLER & CO., 28 READE STREET, NEW York, SOLE EASTERN AGENTS FOR PERFORATOR. 
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SUE TARE IS ws 


(Nol Jack, Frost Carit Catch Me. 











observation cars 


without change. 





/ Queen & Crescent Route 


and Southern Railway 


Chicago & Florida Special, a magnificent train, dining cars, composite and 


. Through compartment and open standard sleepers Chicago, 


Cleveland, Detroit, Toledo, Pittsburg, Louisville and Cincinnati to St. Augustine 


Double daily service Cincinnati to New Orleansand Florida. 


Write for free printed matter. 


GENERAL MANAGER GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
CINCINNATI. 


gy W. J. MURPHY, W. C. RINEARSON, 





“i 
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